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CHAPTER I. 



'^BuT, my dear lady Dt, indeed you shonld not let thia 
affair prey so eontiniially upon your spirits,'* said Miss 
Burrage, in the condoling tone of an humble companion : 
^-^ you really hare almost fketted yovrself into a ner* 
Yous fever. I was in hopes that change of air, and 
change of scene, would have done every thing for you, 
or i never would have consented to your leavii^ Lon* 
don; for jom know your ladyvhip^ always better in 
London than anywhere else. And I'm sore your lady* 
ship has th<Night and talked of nothing but this sad afikir 
since you came to Clifton." 

<« I confess,*' said Lady Diana Chillin|nRrortb, «« I de- 
serve the reproaches of my feiends for giving way to my 
sensibility, as I do, upon this occasion : but town I can- 
not help it. Oh, what will the world say ! what will 
tiie worid say !— The yrot\A will lay all the Uame upon 
mtf ,* yet I'm sure I'm tl^ last, the very last person that 
ought to be blamed." 

''Assuredly," relied Miss Burrage, ^nobody can 
blame your ladyship; and nobody wifi, I am persuaded. 
The blame will all be thrown, where it ought to be, upon 
the young lady herself." 

** If I could but be convinced of that!" said her lady- 
ship in a tone of great feeling ; ** such a yoimg creature, 
scarcely sixteen, to take such a step! — I am sure I wish 
to Heaven her father had never made me her guardian. 
I confess, I was most ezoeedingly imprudent, out of re- 
gard to her family, to take under my protection such a 



v^Ltf-i.*-.- -\r^- . •* 



iiem,'^ tuiitiiima La^ DiaMft CTiiiBiiiiiilli» tmmm^ t9 
IkdT sffller, La^ Fr ameaa SowtiHtr "^i^ "f"^^ jo^ tteft 
nfisled mev Yoa luiwiiiiifi yog used ta teii lae tlHt 
>Tiiie Warwick had anefa great abiiities!^ 

"THs^ I thoQ^ if a pity ikty hod: iMt btcn wcfl di- 
rected,'' said Lady Prancear 

"^ And s«eb ^oeromtv of tcnperr and sacii w«m a^ 
fiugtW wwr 9Qid Lady Du 

^'ThoC r regretted their not bama^ been, pmfisrty coi* 
tirated." 

"* I coniesBw Mi^ Warwick warn nenBra^cest faivante 
c>f mwev'' 



lost her best friend — ^ 
^3!iei« likely t© find a 0»s^ iHHtar of ' ^— '' 



'^ Sbe has been her own eBtniy,pQ0r girt! I ai 
Ipitylwr,'^ Kspiied Mm Bma^} "^b^t^ at tti» 
tifne, I OHRit 9»y. ttnit ever ■■! i' aiir cshbt t« oqr Laid^ 
Di O i i lM af wiHt yay fdie bsw had ^ood adner eaamii.^ 

"^ Too nroeh^perhape; wtuebiswanetteHttaalktie^'^ 

*« Adfieer repealed I.ady Dr C1diftig,inwiii; **wlfey^ 
ae to tiMiy my t iwigi. if m i/ y I ownv Jtijwitii ok tlw^f £ovv 
tobesOTe^no yomif penea of her afe^orof asf aocr 
had eter laote' adTice, or msi^ ^T^ adiicev ttn» !lHiHi- 
WafTWi^ had frow me; I d io ^ gpt it oqr doty ta adrisr 
her, and advise her I did frooi memmftiUai^^as ySmm 
Qmr9gB yery we^ k iw w iiv aad wiil do oie the JHlieev I 
hope, to 9ay in aU etumpmigBJ^ 

•* 1^%(# I shall certaioly OMke itapnanptetodo^'^aaid 
MiwB«irrstfew ^ I am 9«r^ it wcndd svpriae aod ^iepr 
yoOnLady F ia ne cg^ to hear ^le sit of Hoiiu^ ia p udi i it 
thifi^B tiwt JMBfls Warwid^ witk ail tier abdifigT, UMdto 
say. I recollect^—'' 

""Very peMRbly,'' veffied Ladf Vfcawes; '^biit why 
^(hOQld we troMe ow«l»e» to igco l kftt adl d» iMbafa, 
imfmHieiitMi^|»wliieb^iispoorgBi an^hoEPeMid? — 
This astbrtiBiade ei o f p et mnt i> a^ aidfeent fmmi ^ hir 
folly and iitifVQdSawe;^ Wx^ whooi did slie fo oCT* 

** Wilfc Hfli>6dy»^ etwd La^ Hif ■■ , «*tlKie^tke 
der." 

^kiiiMiv AAflMfc Wmwc 9i^ fliitt ^K9tt aABaad- 1 
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** No such thing, my dear: there is no love at all in 
the case : indeed, for my part, I cannot in the least com- 
prehend Miss Warwick, nor erer conld. She used, 
every now and then, to begin and talk to me some non- 
sense about her hatied of the forms of the world, and 
her loTe of liberty, and I know not what ; and then she 
had some female correspondent, to whom she used to 
write folio sheets, twice a week, I beliere ; but I never 
could see anv of these letters. Indeed, in town, you 
know, I could not possibly have leisure for such things ; 
but Miss Burrage, I fancy, has one of the letters, if you 
have any curiosity to see it. Miss Burrase can tell you 
a great deal more of the whole business than I can ; for 
you know, in London, engaged as I always was, with 
scarcely a moment ever to myself, how could I attend to 
all Anne Warwick^sr oddities 1 I protest I know nothing 
of the matter, but tiiat one morning Miss Warwick was 
nowhere to be founds and my maic[ brought me a letter, 
of one word of wliich I could not make sense : the letter 
was found on the young lady's dressing-table, according 
to the usual custom of eloping heromes. Miss Burrage, 
do show Lady Frances the letters — ^you have them 
somewhere ; and teU my sister all you know of the mat- 
ter, for I declare Fm quite tired of it ; besides, I shall be 
wanted at the card-tame." 

Lady Diana Chillingworth went to calm her sensibility 
at the card-table : and Lady Frances turned to Miss Bur- 
rage for further information. 

'' All I know," said Miss Burrage, *' is, that one night I 
saw Miss Warwick putting a lock of frightful hair into a 
locket, and I asked her whose it was. — ^* My amiable 
AramintaV said Miss Warwick. — *Is she pretty V said 
I.—' I have never seen her,' said Miss Warwick ; ' but I 
will show you a charming picture of her mind !' — and 
she put this long letter into my hand. FU leave it with 
your ladyship, if you please ; it is a good, or rather a bad 
hour's work to read it." 

**ArainirUa /" exclaimed Lady Frances, looking at the 
signature of the letter — ^ this is oiHy a nom de guerre, I 
suppose." 

" Heaven knows !" answered Miss Burrage ; " but Miss 
Warwick always signed her epistles Angelina, and her 
unknown friend's were always signed Araminta. I do 
suspect that Araminta, whoever she is, was the instiga- 
tor of this elopement." 
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*« J tfiabr said I^ Fr^nc^>e«?uptiuw|f tj^ poateark 
of the letter, "I wish that we could fioJ out where Ara- 
minta lives; we might then, perhaps, recover this poor 
Mi9s Warwick, before the anair is t?^dof inthe wprld 
^l?efore her repytatioa is injured.** 

"It would certaiuly be a most (Jesirabk thing," said 
Miss Burra^ ; " but Miss Warwick has such odd notions^ 
that I question whether she will ever behave like other 
Pj5ople ; and, for my i^art, I cannot blame Lady Diana 
Chillinffworth for givmg her up. She is oae of those 
younf^ ladies whom it i^ scarcely possible to manage by 
common sense^^" 

*• It is certainly true," said Lady Frances, " that young 
women of Miss Warwick's superior abiUties require 
something more than common sense to direct them prop- 
erly. Young ladies who think of nothing but dress^ 
public amusements, and forming what they call high 
connexions, are undoubtedly most easily managed, by 
the fear of what the world will say of them ; but Miss 
Warwick appeared to me to haVe higher ideas of excel- 
lenee ; and I therefore regret that sfe should be totally 
given up by her friends." 

" It is Miss Warwick who has givea ixp her friends," 
said Miss Burrage, with a mixture of embarrassment and 
sarcasm in her manner ; " it is Miss Warwick who has 
given up her friends ; not Miss Warwick's frieada wha 
have given up Miss Warwick." 

The letter from the " amiable Araminta»" which Mis* 
9umrage left for the perusal of Lady Frances Somerset^ 
<;ontajned three folip sheets, of which, it is hoped, the 
following i bridgment will be sufllQiently ample to satisfy 
the cariosity even pf those who are lovers of loi^g let* 
ters ;-^ 

" Yes, my AngeUqa ! our hearts a?e formed for that 
higher species of friendship pf which common soids are 
inadequate to form an idea, however their fashionable 
puerile lips may, in the intellectual inanity of their con« 
versation, profane the term. Yes, my Angelina, you are 
fight — every fibre of my frame, every ^mtgy of my in- 
tellect, tells me so. I read your letter by moonlight ! — 
The air baln^ and pure as my Angelina's thoughts ! — 
The river silently meandering !=— The rocks! — The 
wo^ds! — Nature iiv all her majesty. Sublime confix 
dante! sympathi^fing with my supreme felicity. And 
shall I confess to you, friend of my soul I that I could 



BOt raflwe njnfir tlw pleani« of readlaff la mj (Mmdo 
■onM of thoM pssaajB^ iu you last whkk evisQa m 
pawerfuUy the mperiority of that underalaadiii^ which, 
if I oiiriake not straugely, ia fomwd to combat, la »U its 
Proteus foiHu, the ■ystem of Mcial slavery! With 
what soul-randuw eloquence does my AiiKeliiia describe 
the solitariness, the iMfafiMof HiehMtitaibeezsarienees 
ia a crowdsd metnqioUs ! With what emphatic eaeivr 
of inborn iodependence does she exclsira against tns 
family phalanx of her aristocratic peraecuton I — Smely 
— suraly she will not be iDtinudated from ' the settled 
puipose of her soul' by the phautom-fear of worldly 
censure !— The gamish-tioselled wand of fashion luia 
waved iu vain in tha illununAled balls of foUy-painted 



i>,l cannot — I will not think so for an instant— will 
she BOW submit her understanding, apall-bound, to tha 
soporific charm of nonsei^ical words, nttarad in an awful 
tone by that potent enchantress Prgiidie^t The decls- 



appaTmy Angeliniil bet what a 
malities, what are human institutional I 

~ — Oppressed, defradad, 
late sex for ever submit to 



pleasures, their mil, at the 
lie the shovta of int a resled 



otin, or drown her gr«s in 
, of agonising nature I Yoa 
ind, perhaps, to what thesa 
raminta aHude t— but, cbesan 
we maet— wid O let UMt bt 
1 for tha arrival of my unso- 
m we meat you ahall know 
la had her soivows. — Enough 
IBS a heart, pure as the in- 
n his moat perfect mood. de. 
d own-4"ir.^ m> an andar- 
worthy lo Judge of your ira- 
lober-iaiadM An^ehna prefer, 
•A, sueb aooietv in a coUaga I 
A3 
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^-I shall resenre for my next the description of a cx>t 
tage, which I have ki ray eye, within view of — -j hot 
I will not anticipate.*-^Adieu, my amiahle Angelina.— I 
enclose, as ypa desire, a lock of niy hair.— EVeri ^^ 
alterably, your affectionate, though ahnost heart-broken^ 

" April, iSOO.-^Angelina Botoer! 

•* So let me christen my cottage !** 

What effect this letter may have on soher^fninded read- 
ers in general ^an easily be guessed ; but Miss Warwick, 
who was little deserving of this epithet, was so charmed 
with the sound of it, that it made her totally to forget to 
judge of her amiable Araminta's mode of reasoning — 
" Garnish-tinselled wands"—** shackle-scorning Reason** 
— ^" isolation of the heart" — ^** soul-rending eloquence"— 
—with ** rocks and woods, and a meandering river— balmy 
aii^— moonlight— Orlando— energy of intellect— a cottage 
— and a heart-broken friend," made, when all mixed to- 
gether, strange confusion in Angelina's imagination. She 
neglected to observe that her Araminta was, in the course 
of two pages, '* almost heart-broken" — and in the posses^ 
sion of " supreme felicity." Yet Miss Warwick, though 
she judged so like a simpleton, was a young woman of 
considerable abihties : her want of what the world calls 
common sense arose from certain mistakes in her educa- 
tion. She had passed her childhood with a father and 
mother who cultivated her hterary taste, but who neg- 
lected to cultivate her judgment : her reading was con- 
fined to works of imagfination ; and the conversation 
which she heard was not calculated to give her any 
knowledge of realities. Her parents died when she was 
about fourteen, and she then went to reside with Lady 
Diana Chillingworth, a lady who placed her whole hap- 
piness in living in a certain circle of high company in 
London. Miss Warwick saw the follies of the society 
with which she now mixed ; she felt insupportable eimui 
from the want of books and conversation suited to her 
taste ; she heard with impatience Lshdy Diana's dogmati- 
cal advice ; observed witn disgust the meanness of her 
companion. Miss Btirrage; and felt with triumph the 
superiority of her own i3>ihtie«^ It was in this sitdation 
of her mind that Miss Warwick happened at a circulating 
library to meet with anew novel, called **'11ie Woman 
of Genius." The character of Araminta, the heroine 
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^flrai6d h6rbtyoiid tnaasoie ; andhsraff bMniiiforaMd 
hrf the preface that the story was founded on facts in the 
me of the authoress herself, she longed to become ac- 
quainted with her, and addressed a letter to ** The Woman 
of GeniuS)" at her puUisher's. The letter was answered 
in a highly flattering, and consequently Tery agreeable 
style, bM the correspondence continued for nearljr two 
yesurs; tUl at length Miss W. formed a strong desire to 
see her unktwwi friend* The ridicule with which Miss 
Burrage treated every thing and every idea that was not 
sanctioned by fashion, and her total want of any taste 
for literature, were continually contrasted, in Miss War- 
wick's mind, with the picture she had formed of her Ara- 
minta. Miss Burrage, wha dreaded, though certainly 
without reason, that she might be su|^lanted in the good 
graces of Lady Diana, endeavoured by every petty means 
ill her power to disgust her young rival with the situation 
in which she was placed. She succeeded beyond her 
hopes. Miss Warwick determined to accept her unkm^wm 
fnen^M invitation to Angelina Bower, — a charming ro^ 
mantle cottage in Soum Wales, where, accordiQff ta 
Araminta^ deserip^on, she might pass her halcyon days 
'fa tranquil, elegant retirement. It was not difficult ior 
our heroine, though unused to deception, to conceal her 
project from Lady Diana Chillingworth, who was much 
more obeervant of the appearance of her prot^^^ in 
public than interested about what passed in ner mind in 
private. Miss Warwick quitted her ladyship's house 
without the least difficulty ; and the following is the letter 
wfaicfa our heroine kft upon her dressing-table^ Under 
all the emphatic words, according to the custom of soma- 
letter-writers, were drawn emphatic lines« 

^Averse, as I am, to every thing that may have the> 
appearance of a clandestine transaction, I have, however, 
found myself undef the necessity of leaving your lady- 
ship's house without imparting to you my mtentions. 
Confidence and sympathy go hand-in-nand, nor can either 
be emmfumded by the voice of authority. Your iadyship's 
opinions and mine^ upon all subjects, differ so 999enJtudly^ 
that I eouki never hope for your approbation, either of 
my sentmMnU or my conduct. It is my untUterMe deter* 
minatuHi to ttU and think upon every occasion for myself; 
though I am well aware that they who start out of the 
common track, either in words or acUon»are exposed ta 



^ ;> 
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the ridicule aa^ pev9f eo^on of wilgar ^ iSSkwl tfMh 
Tkey who venture to carry iheflrsi terc^ i«l<> wnaipior^ 
or tm/Q'tf^iMft/M? paAMges in the mine of trutii are eacp^sed 
to Hie moet imminent ds»ger« Rid!i» howeT^> are tbe 
treasures of the place, and cowurdly the 8<ml t^t hesi^ 
tates I But I forget myself. 

^It may be neeessary to infbarm your ladyship thatr 
^gusted with the MvoMty of what m catted fashionable 
hf&y and unable to live without the higher pli^ures of 
^endship, I have chosen for By asyhim the humble^ 
tr^miil cottage of a female friend^ whose ta^^s* whose 
principles have long been known to i«e$ whose ^«9itt<» 
I admire ! whose virtues I leYece-l whose example I 
emulate!- 

^ Though I do not condeseend to xmtt the fulsome tan* 
guage of a mean dep^ndant^ I am not fieurgetMof the kind* 
ness I have received from your kdyshtp. It has not been 
without a painful struggle that I have broken n^y bonds 
asunder-*the bonds of what ia/a2«ehf called cMy : spen* 
taneous gratitude ever will have ftilC indi^putailet tmdi^* 
puted power over the heart and understaru^n^ of 

** P«8. It wyibe in vain to attempt to diaeovex the place 
of my retreat. Alt I aide is to be left: us peaoer to enjoy 
in my retirement perfect JeUcity*^ 



CHAPTER Ih 

Toll of her hopes of finding '< perfect fehcit^' in her 
retreat at AngeUna Bower, exulthig in the idea, of the 
courage and magnanimity with which she had e<^<^ped 
liom her ** aristocratic persectttora,^*^ our hen^e pursued 
her Journey to South Wales. 

She had the misfortune,— end it ia a great misfortune 
to a young lady of her way of thinking,-— to meet with 
no difficulties or adventures — ^nothing unresting upon 
her journey. She arrived with iag lorioua safety at Car« 
diQe. The imi at Caidiffe was kept by a landlady of the 
name of Hoel. *^ Not high490tn HoeL Akis T* said An* 
gelina to herself, when the name was screamed in her 
hearii^ by a waiter, as she walked into the inn. ** Vocal 
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no more ta fa^4ioni Botf s baip or spit Uraiettfnn** 
Iky r A harperwts stttinf in the peseafe^andhe tonod 
his^ harp to catch her atteatioa «» rtiejeciid* ^ A hnp t 
— O, play for me some plaiiitiTe air r The haiper fol- 
lowed her into a small parlour. 

''How delightful r said Miss Warwick, who^in com- 
mon with otl^r heroines^ had thehdMt of ta&ing to her- 
self; Qr» to use more dignified teroMi* who had the habit 
of indulging in soliloquy: ''hofv dcdig^tfttl to taste at 
last the air oC Waks. Bui tis a pity His not North 
Vistead of South Wales, and Conway instead of Cardiff 
Castle,'* 

The hwrper, aAer he had finished playiDg a melanetholy 
air, ex^aimed, ''That was birt a melaniDb^ ditty» miss ; 
we'U try « merner.** And he began, 

* Of ft iKiUe nee was Sbaokln.* 

"No more f eried Angelina, stopoinf' her ears ; " no 
morey barbarous nan ! You break tne ilhinon.'' 

^Break the whaV said the harper to himscOf; "I 
thought, miss, thai tune would surely piea<e yon, for it 
k a favourite one in these parts*" 

"A favourite with Wel^ squires, perhans,'' said our 
heroine; "birt, unfortunately, / am not a Welsh squirei, 
and hsTo no taste for voor ' Bumper fik^ire Jones.' ** 

The nan tuned his harp sullBuy. " I^n sorry for it, 
miss,'' said he: "more's Uie pit^, I eanH pleaae you 
better r 

Angelina cast upon him a look of contempt. ** He no 
way fills my idea of a bard !-t-an ancient and immortal 
bard! He has no soul-^fingers without a soul! No 
'master's hand,' or 'promt's fire!' No ' deep sorrows !' 
No 'saUe garb of wor No loose beard or hoary hair 
' streaming like a meteor to the trouUed air !^ ''No hag- 
gard eyes 1* Heigho !• 

" It IS time for me to be going," said the harper, who 
began to think, by the young lady's looks and mamiers, 
thit she was not in her right understanding : " it is time 
lor me to be going ; the gentlemen above, in Uie Dolphin, 
wiU be ready for me.** 

"A tuen modem harper! He is not evenblindr An« 
geMna said to herself, as he examined the shilling which 
she gave him. " Begone, for Heaven's soke T added she, 
akmd, as ho tell the room; "and leave me, leeve me to 
repose.'*^ 
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She threw up the sash to taste th» ^eniiig^ air; but 
scarcely had she begun to repeat a sonnet to her Araminta 
—scarcely had sho repeated the first two lines, 

** fiail, ^-ftmed, ftiirest unknown fViend,. 
Oar sacred silent sympathy of soul,**— 

when a tittle ragged Welsh boy, who was playing with 
his companions in a field at the back of Gardiffe inn, espied 
her, gave the signal to his playfellows, and immediately 
they all came running up to the window at which Ange* 
Una was standing, and with one loud shrill chorus of ** Gi' 
me ha'penny! Gi' me ha'penny ! Gi' me one ha'penny!^ 
interrupted the sonnett. Angenna threw out some money 
to the boys, though she was provoked by their interrup* 
tion : her donation was, in the true spirit of a heroine, 
much greater than the occasion required ; and the con- 
sequence was, that these urchins, by spreading the fame 
of her generosity through the town of Oardiffey collected 
a LiUiputian mob of petitioners, who^ assailed Angelina 
with n'esh vehemence. Not a moment's peaee, not a 
momeirt for poetry or rcvery wouM they allow her ; so 
that she was impatient for her chaise to come to the 
door; Her Arammta's cotta^ was but six miles distant 
from Gardiffe ; and, to apeak mdue sentimental languagci 
every moment that delayed her long-expected interview 
with her beloved unknown friend, appeared to her aoi age. 

** And what would you be pleased to have for supper^ 
ma'am 1? said the landlady. " We have fine Tenby oysters, 
ma'am ; and if you'd like a Welsh-rabbit — ^ 

^ Tenby oysters! Welsh-rabbits!" repeated AngeHna, 
in a disdadnfui tone r ^Oy detain me not in this cruel 
manner ! I want no Tenby oystefs, I want no Welsh- 
rabbits ; only let me be gone— -I am all impatience to see 
a dear friend*. O, if you have any feeling, any humanity, 
detain me not !" cried she, clasping her hands. 

Miss Vfarwkk had an ungovernable propensity to make 
adisplay of sensibiUtyi^afine theatrical ^ene upon every 
occasion; a propensity which she had acqmred fsem 
novel-reading. It was never more uiducki^ dieplayed 
than in the present instance ; for her audience and spec- 
tators, consisting Of the lan^ady, a waiter^ and a Welsh 
boy who Just entered the room with a knife-tray in his 
hand, were all more inclined to burst into nkte laui^ter 
than to join in gentle sympathy. The chaise did not 
come to the door one moment sooiier than it would have 
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done without this pathetic wringing of the hands. As 
Boon as Angelina drove from the door, the landladjr^s 
curiosity broke forth— 

**Pray tell me, Hugh Humphries,^ said Mrs. Hoel» 
toming to the postillion who drove Angelina from New- 
port— ^ pray, now, does not this seem strange, that such 
a youhg lady as this should be traveUiug about in such 
wondemd haste 1-— I believe, by her flighty airs, she h 
upon no good errand — ^and I would have her to know, at 
any rate, that she might- have done better than to sneer, 
in that way, at Mrs. Hoelof Cardiffe, and her Tenby oy»* 
ters, and her "Welsh rabbit— O, 111 make her repent her ;>c- 
haviour to Mrs. Hoelof Cardiffe.-^ Nothigh«bom HoeV 
forsooth ! — How does she know that, I should be glad to 
hear ^The Hoels are as high-born, VU venture to say, m 
my young miss herself, I've a notion ; and would scorn, 
moreover, to have a runaway lady for a relation of theirs. 
O, she shall learn to repent her disrespects to Mrs. Hoel 
of CardifTe — I^lieve she shall soon meet herself in the 
public newspapers — ^her eyes, and her nose, and her hair, 
and her inches, and her description at full length she shaH 
see^^and her friends shall see it too-— and maybe t^ey 
shall thank, and maybe they shall reward handsomely 
Mrs. Hoel of Cardifie.'' 

While the angry Welsh Daidy was thus forming projects 
of revenge for the contempt with which she imagined 
that heMu^ birth and her Tenby ^yi^rs had beea trotted, 
Angelina puraied her journey towards the cottage of her 
unuiown friend, forming charming pictures, in her im« 
supinations of the manner in which her amiable Araminta 
would start, and weep, and faint, perhaps, with joy and 
surprise, at the sight of her Angelina. It was a fine 
moonligjbt ni^^— an unlucky circumstance^ for the by- 
road which led to Angelina Bower was so narrow and 
bad, that if the night had been dark, our heroine must 
infaUibly have been overturned, and this overturn would 
have been a delightfuf incident in the histonr of her jour- 
neys but fate oiSered it otherwise. Miss Warwick had 
nothing to lament, but that her delicious reveries were 
interrupted for several miles by the Welsh postillion's ex- 
postulations with his horses. 

•* Good heavens !''^xclaimed she, " cannot the man hold 
his tongue 1 — His uncouth vociferations distract me !— So 
fine a scene, so placid the moonhght— 4)Ut there is always 
something that is not in perfect unison with one's feelings.'* 
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** MiM> if y<m please* y<Mi inu&t light here, and walk for 
a matter of a quarter of a mik, for I canH drive up to the 
house-door, because there is uo carriage road dowi^ the 
lane; but, if you be pleased, Fll go on before you— iny 
horses will stand <)uite quiet here*^-^and FU knock the 
folks up for you, miss.** 

** Folks !-^ dont talk to me of knocking folks up," cried 
Angelina, springing out of the carriage : " stay with your 
horses, man, I oeseech you. You shall be summoned 
when you are wanted — I ehooae to walk up to the cottage 
alone," 

*^ As you please, miss," said the postillion; ^'only hut 
had better ^ke care of the ^ogs*'^ 

This last piece of sage counsel was lost upon our he- 
roine ; she heard it not — she was " rapt into future times." 

"By moonlight will be our first mterview— just as I 
had pictured to myself— but can this be the cottage t^^It 
does not look quite so romantic as I expected— but 'tis 
the dwelling of my Araminta— happy, thrice happy mo^ 
ment ! — Now for our secret signal**! am to sing the ilrst, 
and my unknown friend the sec^ond part of the same air." 

Angelina then began to sing the following stanza >^ 

**0 yn&j mly up the bank, 
And waly waly down the Inrae^ 
Ao4 wall waljf yoi bora tide^ 
WlKsre I and my loTe were wont to gae.** 

She sang, and paused ki exjMctatkMi of hearing the 
second pari ftovtk her amiable Anuninta— 'but n» voice was 
heard. 

'^ All is hushed,^ said Angetina-^ ever tranquil be her 
slumbers ! Yet I mnst waken her— her surprise and joy 
at seeing me thuswiH be so greet !»-by moonlight too !** 

She knocked at the cottage window — still no answer. 

** All silent as night r* said 
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And Bfl* a doitdo'ercaata Um aoltBBUi acene. 

Angelina, as she repeated these lines, stood with her 
back to the cottaj^e window : the window opened, and a 
Welsh servant girl put out her head ; her night-cap, if 
cap it might be called, which shape had none, was naif 
oli^ her black hair streamed over her shoulders, and her 
face was the face of vulgar superstitious amazement. 

" Oh, 'tis our old ghost of Nelly Gwynn, all in white. 



walking and iH^ii^ Iter pmj^n pad^wuds^I heard Vm 
qqite {4^ «» i hc^ to preathe," said the ttrnfied grfri 
to herself; and ^huttiag the vindow with a trembnng 
bpud, sbe hastened to waken an old woman wh(> slept in 
the same room with her. Angelina, whose patience was 
by this time exhausted^ went to the door of the' cottage, 
and shook it with aU her rorce. It railed loud, a»d a 

f shrill scream was heard from within« 

** A scream !" cried AngeMna ; ♦• Oh,my Araminta !— all 
is hushed again.** Then raising her voice, she called as 
loudly as she could at the window, ^My Araminta ! my 
unknown friend I he not alarmed, 'tis yoior Angelina.** 

i The door opened slowly and aoftty, and a slip-shod 

beldam peeped out, leaning upon a stick ; the head of 
Petty Williams appeared over the ahookier of this sibyl ; 
Angelina was standing, in a pensive attitude, listening at 
the cottage window ; at this instant the postillion,, who 
was tired of waitings came whiatMng op the lane; he car- 
lied a truidi on his tMiick, and a bag in his hand. As sooii 
9ts the old woman saw him, i^ held up her stick, ex- 
claiming — 

^ A man I a man K^a ropper md murterer !-*-Cot save 
^! and keep the door £ast poUed*'* They diitl tho door 
instantly. 

^ " What is aU this t** s$ud AngeBna, with digniAed com* 

posure. 

^ A conple^ fools, I take it, nise, who are afhud and 
in tied of roppera," said the postittion ; ^ put 111 make 'em 
come out, I'll pe pound, plockheads." So saying, he went 
to the door or Angelina Bow«r, and thundered and kicked 
at it, spe^ung all the time yery volubly in Welsh. In 
abpik a qua^rter of an hour he made them comprehend 
that Angelina was a young lady come to visit their mis* 
tress : then they came forth eourtesjrinff. 

^ ^ My name's Betty WilUams,.** satd the girl, who was 

tying a clean eap under her chin. '^Welcome to Llan* 
w^turi miss! — pe pleased to excuse our keeping hur 

I waitings and polting the toor, and taking h^ for a ghost 

f and a ropper— «ut we know who you are now— tthe youn^ 

lady from LiNidon,. that we have been toW to e«pect*" 

.** Oh, then, I have been expected 1 all's rightp--and my 
Araminta, where is she ! whete is ^e 1" 

^ Welcome to lianwaetur, weleome to lianwaetur, and 
Cot Mess hur pretty face,** said the ofcl woman, wha fbi> 
towed Betty Willia^ts eat oC thf cottafce^ 
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" Hut's my grandmother^ miss,'' said Betty. 

** Very likely — but let me see my Araminta,^ cried 
Ang^elina : " cruel woman ! where is she, I say V' 

** Cot pless hur ! — Got pless her jwretty face," repeated 
the old woman, courtesying. 

'* My grandmother's as deaf as a post, miss — don't mind 
her; she can't tell Inglis well, put I can :-*-who would 
you pe pleased to have ?" 

**In plain English, then — the lady who lives in this 
cottage." 

" Our Miss Hodges t" 

This odious name of Hodges provoked Angeliiia, who 
was so used to call her friend Araminta, that she had 
almost forgotten her real name. 

" O miss," continued Betty Williams, '* Miss Hodges 
has gone to Pristol for a few days.." 

" Gone ! how unlucky ! my Araminta gone !" 

" Put Miss Hodges will pe pack on Tuesday — Miss 
Hodges did not expect hur till Thursday — put hur ped is 
very well aired— pe pleased to walk in, and light hur a 
candle, and get hur a night-cs^." 

^ Heigho ! must I sleep again without seeing my Ara- 
minta ! — well, but I shall sleep in a cottage for the first 
time in my life 



** * Hie swallow twittering from the straw-built sbed.' " 

At this moment Angelina, forgetting to stoop, hit her- 
self a violent blow as she was entering Angelina Bower-* 
the roof of which, indeed, ** was too low for so lofty a 
head." A headache came on. Which kept her awake the 
greatest part of the night. In the mormng she set about 
to explore the cottage ; it was nothing like the species 
of elegant retirement c^ which she had drawn such a 
charming picture in her imagination. It consisted of 
three small bed-chambers, wlach were more like what 
she had been used to call closets ; a parlour, the walls of 
which were, in m^y places, stained with damp ; and a 
kitchen whidi smoked. The scanty moth-eaten furniture 
of the rooms was very different from the luxury and ele- 
gance to which Angelina had been accustomed in the 
apartments of Lady Diana Ohillingworth. Coarse and ill- 
dressed was the food which Betty Williams with great 
bustle and awkwardness served up to her guest ; but An- 
gelina was no epicure. The first dinner which she ate 
on wooden trenchers delighted her; the second, third. 
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Iburtb, and fifth appeared less and less dtiectable, so thai 
by the time she had boarded one week at her cottage she 
was completely convinced that 

*< A aerlp with berto aai IMt mipfUed^ 
And water flraoLtlM fpriiif .'^ 

though delightful to Goldsmith's hermit, are not quite so 
satisfactory in actual practice as in poetic theory ; at 
least to a young lady who had been habituated to all the 
luxuries of fashionable life^ It was in vain that our 
heroine repeated, 

** Man wants bat little ben below :*** 

she found that even the want of donble-refihed sugar, of 
green tea, and Mocha coffee, was sensibly felt. Hour 
after hour, and day after day, passed with Angelina in 
anxious ekpectation of her Araminta's return home. 
Her time hung heavily upon her hands, for she had 
no companion with vfhom she could converse; and 
one odd volume of Rousseau's Eloise and a few well- 
thumbed Grerman plays were the only books which she 
could find in the house. There was, according to Bett^ 
Williams's report, ^ a vast sight of books in a press, along 
with some table-cloths," but Miss Hodges had the key 
of this press in her pocket. Deprived of the pleasures 
both of reading and conversation, Anffelina endeavoured 
to amuse herself by contsmplating the oeauties of nature 
There were some wild, solitary walks in the neij;hbom<^ 
hood of Angelina Bower ; but though our heroine was 
delighted with these, she wanted, in her rambles, some 
kin£red soul to whom she might exclaim, ^ How charm- 
ing is solitude !"• The day after her arrival in Wales, 
ste wrote a long letter to Araminta,, which Betty Wil- 
liams undertook to send by a careful lad, a particular 
friend of her own, who would deliver it without fail into 
Miss Hodges's own hands,, and who would engage to 
bring- an answer by three o'clock the next day. The 
careful lad did not return till four days afterward, and he 
then could give no account of his mission, except that 
he had left the letter at Bristol with a particular friend* 
of his own, who would deliver it; without fail, into Miss 
Hodges's own hands, if he could meet with her. The 

* YoUaixe. 
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post ueeTOH to be the last ejqpedient which a heroine ever 
thinks of for the conveyance of her letters ; so that, if we 
were to judge from the annals of romance, we should 
infallibly conclude there was no such thing as a post- 
office in England, On the sixth day of her abode at this 
comfortless cottage, the possibility of sending a letter to 
her friend by the post occurred to Angelina, and she ac- 
tually discovered that there was a post-office at Cardiffe. 
Before she could receive an answer to this epistle, a cir- 
cumstance happened which made her determine to aban- 
don her present retreat. One evening she rambled out 
to a considerable distance from the cottage, and it was 
long after sunset ere she recollected that it would be 
necessary to return homewards before it grew dark. 
She mistook her way at last, and following a sheep-path 
down the steep side of a mountain^ she came to a point 
at which she a|)parently could neither advance nor re* 
cede. A stout Welsh farmer, who was counting bis 
sheep in a lield at the top of the mountain, happened to 
look down its steep side in search of one of his nock that 
Mras missing : the farmer saw something white at a dis- 
tance below him, but there was a mist — ^it was dusk in 
the evening--<imd whether it were a woman or a sheep 
he oould not be certain. In the hoi^ that Angelina was 
his lost sheep, he went to her assistance, and though, 
upon a nearer view, he was disappointed in finding that 
she was a wopian, vet he had the humanity to hold out 
his stick to her, and he helped her up by it, with some 
difficulty. One of her shppers fell off as she scrambled 
^p the bSU— there was no recovering it ; her other slif^r, 
which was of the thinnest kid leather, was cut through 
by the stones ; her silk stockings were soon stained with 
the blood of her tender feet ; and it was with real grati- 
tude that she. accepted the farmer-s offer to let her pass 
the night at his farm-house, which was within view. 
Angelina Bower was, according to his computation, about 
four miles distant, as well, he said, as he could judge of 
the place she meant by her description : she had luuuck- 
ily forgotten that the common name of it was Llanwae- 
tur. At the farmer's house she was at first hospitably 
received by a tight-looking woman ; but she had not been 
many minutes seated, before she found herself the object 
of much curiosity and suspicion. In one comer of the 
room, at a small round table, with a jug of ale before him, 
sat a man, who looked like the picti^e of a Welsh squire ; 
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a lauidle Itad jMt bMh Ui^ied for bis woraiyip. 
a Bii^^istrate «id a great man in those parts, for he conld 
read the newsps^r, and his company waS| therefore, 
always v^elcome to the farmer, who loved to hear the 
news, and the reader was paid for his trouble wiUi good 
9de, wlHch he loved even better than literature. 

♦* What news, Mr. Evans 1" said the farmer. 

*♦ What news 1** repeated Mr. Evans, looking up from 
his paper, with a sarcastic smile. ''Why, news that 
might not be altogether so agreeable to the whole of this 
good company ; so 'tis best to keep it to omrselves.** 

*« Every thing's agreeable to me, I'm sure,** said the 
fiarmer — '• every thing's agreeable to me in the way of 
news." 

** And to me, not exce(H!ng politics, which yon |entle* 
men always think so polite," said the farmer's wife, •• to 
keep to yourselves; bul^ you recollect, I was used to 

golitics when I lived with my uncle at Cardiffe ; — nc^ 
aving, though a farmer's wife, ^ways lived in the 
country, as you see, ma'am — ^nor being quite illiterate. 
— Well, Mr.llvans, let us have it. What news of the 
fleets r 

Mr. Evans made no reply, but pointed out a pa88ag[e 
in the newspaper to the farmer, who leaned over his 
shoulder, in vain endeavourii^ to spell and put it together: 
his smart wife, whose curiosity was at^ least equal to her 
husband's, ran immediately to peep at the wonderful 
paragraph, and she read aloud the beginning of an ad- 
vertisement : — 

" Suspected to have strayed or eloped from her friends 
or relations a young lady, seemingly not more than six- 
teen years of age, dressed in wmte, with a straw hat : 
blue eyes, light hair." 

f» Angelina coloured so deeply while this was reading, 
and thie description so exactly suited with her appearance, 
that the farmer's wife stopped short ; the farmer fixed his 
eyes upon her ;♦ and Mr. Evans cleared his throat several 
times with much significance. A general silence ensued ; 
at last the three heads nodded to one another across the 
round table ; the farmer wliistled and walked out of the 
room ; his wife fidgeted at a buffet, in which she be^an 
to arrange some cups and saucers; and, after a few 
minutes, she followed her husband. Angelina took up 
the newspaper to read the remainder of the advertise- 
ment. She codd not doubt that it was meant for her, 



when she saw that it was dated the reqr diyof her 
arrival at the inn at Cardiffe, and signed Inr the landlady 
of the inn, Mrs. Hoel. Mr. Evans swallowed the re- 
mainder of his ale, and then addressed Angelina in these 
words : — 

" Young lady, it is plain to see you know when the 
cap fits : now, if you'll take my advice^ you'll not make 
the match you have in your eye ; for though a lord's son, 
he is a great gambler. I dined with one uiat has dined 
with him not long ago. My son, who has a living near 
Bristol, knows a great deal — more about you than you'd 
think ; and 'tis my advice to you, which I wouldn't be at 
the trouble of giving if ^rou were not as pretty as you are, 
to 20 back to your relations ; for hell never marry you, 
and marriage, to be sure, is your object* I have no more 
to say, but only this — ^I shall think it my duty, as a magis- 
trate, to let your friends know as soon as possible where 
you are, coming under my cognizance as you do ; for a 
vagabond, in the eye of the law, is a person — ^ 

Angelina had not patience to listen to any more of this 
spee(m; she interrupted Mr. Evans with a look of indig- 
nation, assured him that he was perfectly unintelligible 
to her, and walked out of the room with great dignity. 
Her dignity made no impression upon the farmer or ms 
wife, who now repented having offered her a night's 
lodging in their house. In the morning they were as 
eager to get rid of her as she was impatient to depart. 
Mr. Evans insisted upon seeing her safe home, evidently 
for the purpose of discovering precisely where she lived. 
Angelina saw that she could no longer remain undis- 
turbed in her retreat, and determined to set put imme- 
diately In quest of her unknown fhend at BristoL Betty 
Williams, who had a strong desire to have a jaunt to 
Bristol, a town which she had never seen but once in her 
life, offered to attend Miss Warwick, assuring her that she 
perfectly well knew the house where Miss Hodges always 
lodged. Her offer was accepted; and what adventures 
our heroine met with in Bristol, and what difficulties she 
encountered before she discovered her Araminta, will be 
seen in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Akcoeuaa wtent by water from Cardiffe to Bristol ; the 
-water was jather rough, and, as she was unused to the 
motion of a vessel, she was both frightened and sidL^ 
She spent some hours very disagreeably, and without 
even the sense of acting like a heroine to support her 
sinrits. It was late in me evening before she arrived at 
the end of her voyage : she was landed on the ouay at 
Bristol. No haclmey-coach was to be had, and sne was 
oUiged to walk to the Bush. To find herself in the 
midst of a bustling, vulgar crowd, by whom she was un- 
known, but not unnoticed, was new to Miss Warwick. 
While she was with Lady Diana Chillingworth, she had 
always been used to see crowds msJce way for her ; she 
was now surprised to feel herself Jostled in the streets by 
passengers who were all fnU of their own affairs, hunying 
different ways/ in pursuit of objects which probably 
seemed to them as important as the search for an un* 
known friend appeared to Angelina. 

Betty Williams's Mend's friend, the careful lad who 
was to deliver the letter to Miss Hodges, was a waiter 
at the Bush. Upon inqiury, it was found that he had 
totally forgotten nis promise : Angelina's letter was^ after 
much search, found m a bottle-diiiner, so much stained 
with port wine that it was illegible. The man answered 
with the most provoking nonchalance, when Angelina 
reproached him for his carelessness, ^ that, inde^, no 
such person as Miss Hodges was to be found ; that no- 
body he could meet with had ever heard the name." 
They who are extremely enthusiastic suffer continually 
from tiie total indifference of others to their feelings ; and 
young people can scarcely conceive the extent of this in- 
difference untM they have seen something of the world. 
Seeing the woiid dioes not always mean seeing a certain 
set of company in London. 

Angelina, the morning after her arrival at the Bush, 
took a hackney-coach, and left the care of directing the 
coachman to Betty Williams, who professed to have a 
perfect knowledge of Bristol. Betty desired the man to 
drive to the drawbridge ; and at the sound of the word 



drawbridge, various associations of ideas with the draw<^ 
bridges of ancient times were called up in Miss Warwick's 
imagination. How different was the reality from her 
castles in the air ! She was roused from her revery by 
the voices of Betty Williams and the coachman. 

"Where wUl I drive ye to, I ask you T'^aid the coach- 
man, who was an Irishman: "wt^ I stand all day upon 
the drawbridge stopping the passage T' 

" Trive on a step, and I wiU get out and see apout me,'' 
said Betty : " I know the look of the house as well as I 
know any thing." 

Betty got out of the coach, and walked up and down 
the street, looking at the houses like one bewildered. 

" Bad hick to you, for a Welsh woman as you are !" 
exclaimed the coachman, jumping down from the box ; 
" will I lave the young lady standing in the streets all 
day alone fcMr you to be making a fool Sus way of us both I 
Sorrow take me now! If I do—" 

" Pless us ! pe not in a pet or a pucker, or how shall I 
recollect anylKMlv or any thing ! Good ! oood ! Stand 
you there while (just say over my s^pbabet: — a, p, c, tj 
e, f, g, h, I, k, 1, m, n, o, b. It was some name which 
pegins with p and ends with a ^ I pelieve." 

" Here's a pretty direction, upon my troth ! Some 
name which begins with a p and ends with a t .'" cried 
the coachman ; and after he had uttered half a score of 
Hibernian execrations upon the Welsh woman's folly, he 
with much good-nature went along with her to read the 
names on the street doors. " Here's a name now that's 
the very thing for you : here's Pushit, now. Was the 
name Pushit 1 RicoUict yourself, my good girl; was 
that your name 1" 

" Pushit ! O yesy I sim sure and pelieve it was Pushit 
— Mrs* Pushit's house, Pristol, where ^ur Miss Hodges 
lodges alway." 

" Mrs. Pushit— but this is quite another man ; Itell yoQ 
this is Sir John* Faith, now we are in luck^" eontiiuied 
the coachman^ "here's another p just at hand; here's 
Mrs. Puffit : sure she begins with B^p and ends with a t, 
and is a milliner into the bargain! so, sure enough, I'll 
engage the young lady lodges here. Puffit-^heyl Ricol- 
lict now, and don't be looking as if you'd just been pulled 
out of your sleeps and had never been in a Christian town 
before now."-. 

" Pleis us! . Cot pless us 1" said the Welsh giii, Who 
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1%«8 ooite overpowered by the Irishnaii's iowof wordi; 
and she was on the point of having iecour8e« in her own 
defence, to her native toague« in which she coold have 
matched either male or female in fluency ; but, to Ang6> 
linage grezi relief, the dialogue between the coachman 
and Betty Williams ceased* The coachman drew up to 
Mrs. Puffit's; but as there was a handsome carriage at 
the door, Miss Warwick was obliged to wait in her nadD- 
ney-coach some time longer. The handsome carriage 
belonged to lady I^Vances Somerset. 1^ one of those 
eztra<ttdinary coincidences which sometimes occur in 
real life, but which are scarcely believed to be natural 
iHien they are related in books, Miss Warwick happened 
to come to this shop at the very moment when the per- 
sons she most wisned to avoid were there. While the 
dialogue between Betty Williams and the hackney-coach* 
nian was passing. Lady Diana Chillingworth and Miss 
Burrage wtre letted in Mrs. Puffit's shop: Lady Diana 
was extremely busy bargaining with the milliner; for, 
though rich, and a woman of quality, her ladyship piqued 
herself upon making the cheapest oargains m the world. 

'^ Your ia^diip did not look at this ei^t^and-twenty 
shilling lace," said Mrs* Puffit; ^*tis positively the 
eheap^ thing yoorla'ship ever saw. Jessy t the laces 
in the Uttle blue bandbox.— Quick ! for my Lady DL*- 
Qnickr 

**But it is out of my power to stay to look at any 
thing more now,** s^id Lady Diana; ^and yet," whi»> 
pered she to Miss Burrage, ^ when one does go out a 
shopping, one certainly tikes to bring home a bargain." 

** Certainly; but Bristol's not the place for bargains," 
said Miss Burrafle; ''you will find nothing tolerable, I 
assure you, my dear liady Di, at BristoL" 

* Why, my dear," said her ladyship, " were you ever 
at Bristol before t How comes it that I never heard that 
you were at Bristol before t Where were you, child f " 

^ At the Wells, at the Wells, ma*am," replied Miss Bar- 
rage, and she turned pale and red in the space of a few 
seconds ; but Lady Diana, who was very near-sighted, 
was faoUbmt her head so dose to the blue bandbox mH of 
lace, tint she could not see the chances in her com- 
panion's countenance. The fact was, that Miss Burrage 
was bom and bred in Bristol, where phe had several re- 
lations, who were not in high life, and by whom she 
sequently dreaded to be claimed. When she irst 
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Lady Diana Chillingwdrth at Button, she had passed her* 
self upon her for one of the Barrages of Dorsetshire^ wad 
she knew that if her ladyship was to discover the truth 
she would cast her off with horror. For this reascm, she 
had done every thing in her power to prevent Lady Di 
from coming to Clifton ; and for this reason she now en« 
deavoured to persuade her that nothing tolerable could 
be met with at Bristol. 

'* I am afraid, Lady Di, you will be late at Lady 
Mary's," satd she. 

'' Look at this lace, child, and give me your opinion'^ 
eight-and-twenty shillings, Mrs. Puffit, did you say 1** 

" Eight-and-twenty , my lady ; and I lose by every yard 
I sell at that price^ Ma'am, you see,** said Mrs. Puffit, 
appealing to Miss Bunrage, ** 'tis real Valenciennes, you 
see." 

*' I see 'tis horrid dear," said Miss Bnrrage : then, in a 
whisper to Lady Di, she added, ** at Miss Trentham's, 
at the WeHs, your ladyship will meet with such bar* 
gains!" 

Mrs. Puffit put her lace upon the alabaster neck of the 
large dell which stood in the middle of her shop. ** Only 
look, my lady*-only see, ma'am, how beautifiil becoming 
'tis to the neck, and sets off a dress too, you know, 
ma'am. And" (turning to Miss Burrage) ^ eight-and- 
twenty, you know, ma'am, is really notlung for any lace 
you'd wear; but more particularly for real Valenciennes, 
which can scarce be had real, for love or money, since 
the French revorlution — ^real Valenciennes !-*-ajid will 
wear and wash, and wash and wear (not that your lady- 
ship minds that) for. ever and ever — ^and is such a bar- 
gain, and so becoming to the neck, especially to ladies 
of your la'ship's com[ne)donw^ 

** Well, 1 protest, I believe, Burrage, I dont know what 
to say, my dear, hey t" 

*' I'm told,'* whispered Miss Burrage, ** that Miss 
Trentham's to have a lace raffle at the Wells next week." 

*' A raffle !•" cried Lady Di, turning her back imme- 
diately upon the doll and the lace. 

" Well," cried Mrs. Puffit, ** instead of eight say seven- 
and-twenty shillings, Miss Burrage, foroidncquaintaHce 
sake." 

''Old acquaintance!" exelahned Miss Bwrrage: "la! 
Mrs. Puffit, 1 don't remember ever being twice in your 
ihop all the time I was at the Wells before.^ 
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<> NOy ma'am,'* ir^ed Mrs. Puffit, with a maliciouft 
smile; ^bai when you vxu lifing on St. Augustin's 
Back.'' 

. ^ Saint Augustin's Back, mv dear !" exclaimed Ladjr 
Diana Ch mingworth, with a look of horror and amazement. 

Miss Burrage, laying down a bank-note on the comiter, 
made a quick and expressive sign to the milliner to hold 
her tongue. 

" Dear Mrs. Puffit,'^ cried she, " you certainly mistake 
me for some other strange person. Lady Di, noW I look 
at it with my glass, this lace is very &Die, I must agree 
with you, and not dear by any means for real Y'lden- 
ciennes : cut me off three yards of this lace ; I protest 
there^s no withstanding it, Lady Di.'' 

" Three yards at eight-and-twenty — ^here, Jessy," said 
Mrs. Puffit. '' I beg your pardon, ma'am, for my mistake ; 
I supposed it was some other lady of the same name ; 
there are so many Burrages. Oruy three yards did yoa 
say, ma'am T 

" Nay, I don't care if you give me four. Pm of the 
^nrrages of Dorsetshire." , 

^ A very good family, those Burrages of DorsetshirBf 
af any in England,? said Lady Di ; ^ and put up twelve 
ysurds of this for me, Mrs. Pumt." 

^Twelve at elght-and-twenty — ^yes, my lady — ^very 
much obliged to your ladyshipy-much obliged to you, 
Miss Ejurrage. Here, Jessy, this to my Lady Di Chil- 
lingworth's carriage." Jessy called at the shop-door, in 
a shriU voice, to a black servant of Lady Frances Somer- 
set — " Mr. Hector, Mr. Hector ! — Sir, pray put this parcel 
into the carriage for Lady Diana Chillingworth." 

Angelica, who was waiting in her hackney-coach, 
start^ ; she could scarcely believe that she heard the 
name rightly : but, an instant afterward, the voice of 
Lady Diana struck her ear, and she sank back in ffreat 
agitation. However, neither Miss Burrage nor Lady Di 
saw her; they got into their carriage and drove away. 

Angielina was so much alarmed, that she could scarcely 
believe that the danger was past when 9he saw the car- 
riage at the farthest end of the street. 

** Wouldn't you be pleased to 'light, ma'am t" said 
Jessy. " We don't bring things to the door." 

"Who have we here 1" cried Mrs. Puffit ; " who have 
we beret" 

^ Only some folks out of a hack that was kept wait- 
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kig, and coaldnH draw Bp while my Lady Di*s earriagis 
was at the door,** said Jessy. 

" A ^ood pretty girl,* the foremost," said Mrs. Puffit* 
^ But, m the name of wonder, what's that odd fish eom* 
ing behind her P 

** A queer-looking pair, in good truth !'^ said Jessy. 

Angelina seated herself, and gave a deep sigh — " Rib- 
ands, if you please, ma'am," said she to Mrs. Puffit. ** I 
must," thought she, *' ask for something before I ask for 
my Araminta." 

" Ribands— yes, ma'am— what sorti — ^Keep an eye 
upon the glass,'* whispered the milliner to her shop-girl, 
as she stooped behind the counter for a drawer of nbands 
— " keep an eye on the glass, Jessy — a girl of the town, 
I take it. What colour, ma'am f 

** Blue— ^ cerulean blue.' Here child," said Angelinat 
turning to Betty Williams, " here's a riband for you." 

Betty WilUams did not hear, for Betty was fascinated 
by the eyes of the great doll, opposite to which she stood 
fixed. 

*' Lord, what a fine lady ! and how hur stares at Betty 
WilUams !" thought she : ** I wish hnr wotdd take her 
eyes off me." 

" Betty !— Betty Williams !— a riband fat you*** cried 
Angelina, in a louder tone. 

Betty started—** Miss ! — a riband !" She I'an forward* 
and in pushing by the doll threw it backward : Mn. Puffit 
caught it in her arms* and Betty, stopping short, courte« 
sied, and said to the doll, ** Peg pardon, miss — peg par- 
don, miss — tit I hurt you ? — pesf pardon. Pless us I lis 
a toll, and no woman 1 teclare." 

The milliner and Jessy now burst into uncontrollable! 
and, as Angelina feared, ** unextinguishable laughter*" 
Nothing is so distressing to a sentimental heroine a9 
ridicule : Miss Warwick perceived that she had her share 
of that which Betty Williams excited; and she who 
imagined herself to be capable of ** combating, in all its 
Proteus forms, the system of social slavery^" was unable 
to withstand the laughter of a milUner and ber 'prentice* 

** Do you please to want any thiqg elsci ma'am ?" said 
Mrs. Puffit,. m a saucy tone-^** Rouge* perhaps*^ 

** I wish jto'know, madam,^ said Aiigelina, ** wbeiiHur a 
lady of the name of Hodges does not lodge here ?" 

** A lady of the name of Hodges — ^no, ma'am — ^I'm verr 
particular about lodgers — ^no.such lady ever lodged with 
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f to the door-Hi«ckS-Ltt^ Mairy Ta88ei> 
ton's carriage.'* 

Angdimt n&stily rose aod depavted. Whik Jessy ran 
to the door, and while Mrs. Puffit's attention was fixed 
^Mft Lsflhr Mary Tassekon's carnage, Betty Williams 
twitched from off the doU^s sbonkiers the remainder of 
the piece of Vaieocieimeslace which had been left there. 
^ Since hnr's only wood, FU make free," said she to her- 
self, and she carried off the lace unobserved. 

Angelina's impatience to find her Araminta was in- 
creased by the dread of meeting Lady Di ChiUingworfk 
m erery carriage ttot passed, and in every shop where 
sfae might oaU. At the next boase al which the coach^ 
man stopped, the words Dinah PUU^ relict of Jonas Flmkf 
eheesemongery were written in large letters over the shoiv 
door. Angelina thought she was in no danger of mee^ 
ing her hutyship here, and she alighted. There was no 
one in the shop but a child of seven years old ; he could 
not nnderstand well what Angelma or Betty said, but he 
nm to call his aunt Dinah Plait was at dinner ; and 
when the child opened the door of the parlour, there came 
iortksuoh a savoury smeU that Betty Williams, who was 
extremely hungry, could not forbear putting her head ia^ 
to see what was upon the table, 

' Flees hurt hegffs and pacrni and toasted dieeee^ 
Cot i4es8 bur!" exdaimed Betty. 

^ Aunt Dinah,^ said the child, ^ here are two w o m ea 
in some great distress, they told me ; and astsay and 
hungry." • 

^ In some great distress, and a^ray and hungry! thea 
let them in here, child, this minute." 

There was seated at a small table, in a perfectly neat 
park>ur, aQuaker, whose benevolent countenance charmed 
Angeliaia the moment she entered the room. 

** Pardon this intrusion," said she. 

*^ Friend, thou art welcome," said Dinah Plait, and her 
looks said so more expressively than her words. Aa 
elderly man rose, and leaving the corkscrew in the half- 
ifaawn cork of a bottle of cider, he set a chair fbr Ange- 
lina and witluirew to the window. 

"Be seated, and eat, fbr verily thou seemest to be 
hungry," said Mrs. Plait to Betty Williams, who instantlir 
(Obeyed, and began to eat like one that had been half- 
famished. 

"^ And DOW» fisend, thy busilMSs» thy dislrosar-what is 
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itr said Dinah, turoing to ABgelina: ** so yoimgtohsre 
sorrows." 

** I had best take myself away,** said the elderly gen- 
tleman who stood at the window — ^ I had best take my- 
self away, for miss may not like to speak before me— 
though she might for that matter.** 

** Where is the gentleman going?" said Miss Warwick; 
** I have but one short question to ask, and I have nothing 
to say that need — ^" 

'^ I dare say, young lady, you can have nothing to say 
that you need be ashamed of, oul}^ people in distress 
don't like so well to speak before third folks, I guess-^^ 
though, to say the truth, I have never known by my 
own expturience what it was to be in much distress since 
I came into the world— but I hope I am not the more 
hard-hearted for that — for I can guess, 1 say, pretty 
well, how those in distress feel when they come to 
speak. Do as you would be done by is my maxim till I 
can find a better— so I take myself away, leaving my 
better part behind me, if it wUl be of any service to you, 
madam." 

As he passed by Miss Warwick he dropped his purse 
into her lap, and he wgs gone before she could recover 
from her surprise. 

"Sir \ — madam !" cried she, rising hastily, " here has 
been some strange mistake — I am not a beggar — ^1 am 
■such, very much obliged to you, but — ^" 

"Nay, keep it, friend; keep. it," said Dinah Plait, 
pressing the purse upon Angelina; " John Barker is as 
nch as a Jew, and as generous as a prince. Keep it, 
friend, and you'll oblige both him and me — ^'tis dangerous 
in this worM for one so young and so pretty as you are 
to be in great distress ; so be not proud." 

** I am not proud," said Miss Warwick, drawing her 
purse from her pocket ; " but my distress is not of a pe- 
cuniary nature. — Convince yourself— 1 am in distress 
only for a friend, an unknown friend." 

"Touched in her brain, I doubt," thought Dinah. 

" Coot ale I" exclaimed Betty Williams—** Coot heggs 
and paeon." 

" Does a lady of the name of Araminta — ^Miss Hodges, 
I mean— -lodge here t" said Miss Warwick. 

" Friend, I do not let lodgings ; and I know of no such 
person as Miss Hodges." 

" Well, 1 swear hur name, the coachman told me, did 
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begin with a j» and end with a «," cried Betty Wiiliamt, 
"or I would never have let him knock at hur toor.** 

** Oh, my Araminta ! my Araminta !'* exclaimed An- 
gelina, turning up her eyes towards heaven—" when,0 
when shall I find thee ? I am the most unfortunate per- 
son upon earth.** 

" Had not hur petter eat a hegg and a pit of paeon t 
here's one pit left," said Betty: "hur must be hungry, 

for His two o'clock past, and we preakfasted at nine 

hur must be hungry ;" and Betty pressed her to try the 
paeon; but Angelina put it away, or, in the proper style, 
motioned the bacon from her. 

" I «m in no want of food," cried she, rising : " happy 
they who have no conception of any but corporeal suf- 
ferings. Farewell, madam! — may the sensibility of 
which your countenance is so strongly expressive never 
be a source of misery to you !" — and with that depth of 
sigh which suited the close of such a speech, Angelina 
withdrew. 

*• If 1 could but have felt her pulse," said Dinah Plait 
to' herself, " I could have prescribed something that, may- 
be, would have done her good, poor distracted thing! 
Now it was well done of John Barker to leave this purse 
for her— but how is this — ^poor thing! she's not fit to be 
trusted with money — here she has left her own purse 
full of guineas." 

Dinah ran immediately to the house-door in hopes of 
being able to catch Angelina ; but the coach had turned 
down into another street, and was out of sight. Mrs. 
Plait sent for her constant counsellor, John Barker, to 
deliberate on the means of returning the purse. It 
should be mentioned, to the credit of Dinah's benevo- 
lence, that at the moment when she was interrupted by 
the entrance of Betty Williams and Angelina, she was 
hearing the most flattering things from a person who 
was not disagreeable to her : her friend, John Barker, 
was a rich hosier, who had retired from business ; and 
who, without any ostentation, had a great deal of real 
feeling and generosity. But the fastidious taste oifine 
or sentimental readers will probabl)^ be disgusted by our 
talking of the feelings and generosity of a hosier and a 
cheesemonger's widow. It belongs to a certain class of 
people to indulp[e in the luxury of sentiment ; we shall 
n^ow our heroine, therefore, who, both from her birth 
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and edocatioiiy is properly qoaUiad to hsft ^^ezqoMiie 
feelings.'* 

The next house at which Angelina stopped to search 
for her amiable Araminta was at Mrs. P(Nrett'» academy 
for young ladies. 

** Yes, ma'am, Miss Hodges is here.^-Pray walk into 
this room, and you shall see the young lady immediately." 
Angelina burst into the room instantly, exclaiming— 

<< Oh my Araminta ! have I found you at laat V* 

She stopped short, a little confounded at finding her- 
self in a large room full of young ladies, who were 
dancing reels, and who ail stood still at one and the same 
instant, and fixed their eyes upon her, struck wiUi as- 
tonishment at her theatrical entr^ and exclamation. 

''Miss Hodges 1*^ said Mrs. Porett-*and a little girl of 
seven years old came forward:— ^ here, ma'am,^ said 
Mrs. Porett to Angelina, ''here is Miss Hodges.'* 

" Not my Miss Hodges! not my Araminta ! alas I" 

"No, ma'am," said the Uttle girl; "I am only Letty 
Hodges." 

Several of her companions now began to titter. 

" These girls," said Angelina to herself, " take me for 
a fool ;" aid, turning to Mrs. Porett, she apologized for 
tiie troubte she had given, in lanjguage as little romantic 
as she could condescend to use. 

" Tid you bid me, miss, wait in the coach or the pas- 
sage 1" cried Betty Williams, forcing her way in at the 
door so as almost to push down the dancing-master, 
wb^ stood with his back to it.— ^Betty stared round, and 
dbropped courtesy after eourtesy, while the yovmg ladies 
laughed and whispered, and whispered and laughed ; and 
the words odd — vulgai^--6trange<--^who is she }— "What is 
Ae 1— reached Miss Warwick* 

"This Welsh girl," thought she, "is my torment. 
Wherever I go she niakes me share the ridicide of her 
tolly." 

Clara Hope, one of the youllg ladies, saw and pitied 
Angelina's confusion. 

" 6if over, an ye have any |ude-nature-<gif over your 
whispering and laughing," said Clara to her oomjpanions : 
" ken ye not ye mue her so bashful she'd fain hide her 
fooe wi' her twa hands." 

But it was in vain that the good-natured Clara Hope 
remonstrated : her con^nioms could not forbear titter- 
ing, as Betty Williams^ upon Miss Warwick's laying the 
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bhum of Hm niifttalM oa ber* Mplied it Mong Vf^Uk 
aecent — 

^1 will swdar almost the ntaie was Porcftt or Plait, 
wheve our Miss Hodges tid always lodge ia Prtv^L 
Porett, or Plait, or Puffit, or some of hnar names tbirt 
pekin with a p and em with a ^" 

Angelina, quite overpowered^ shrank back as Betty 
bawM oat her vindieation, and she was yet more con- 
fused when Monsieur Richelet, th^ dancinff-master, at 
this unhicky instant, came up to her, and with an elegant 
bow, said, ^ It is not difficult to see by her air that 
mademoiselle dances superiorly. — Mademoiselle, vould 
she do me de plaisir^^e honneur to dance one minuet V* 

** Oh, if she woeld but dance i" whispered some of thS 
group of young ladies. 

^ Excuse me, sir,'' s»d Miss Warwick^ 

** Not a minuet V--den a minnet de la cour, a cotiUon, 
or contre danse, or reel | Tatever mademoisette please tiH 
do ua honiieur.^ 

Angelina, with a mixture of impatience and confbsioiii 
repeated '^Excuse me, sir-*I am going-^I interrupt— I 
heg I may not tntemipt/' 

^A coot morrow to you all, creat and smaB^'* said 
Betty Williams, courtesy ing awkwardly at the door as she 
went out before Miss Warwick* 

The yomig lidieis were now diTerted so anich beyond 
the bounds of decorum that Mrs* Porett was oUiged to 
call them to order. 

** Oh, my Arsmmta, what scenes hare I gone through ! 
to what derision have I exposed myself for your sake T 
said our heroine to herseH* 

Just as she waa UmfvAg the dftnoing-room, she was 
stopped shott by Betty Williams, who, with a face of 
terror, exclaimed, ** Tis a poy in the hall that I tare not 
pass for my tiles ; h^ has a pasket foil of pees in h^ 
nand, and I cannot apide pees eter since one tay when I 
waa a chiSt, and was stuitt on the nose by a pee. The 
poy in the haH has a pa^et fuU of pees, ma^am,** said 
fcetty, with an imploring acceni, to Mrs. Poreit. 

^A basketAi^ of beesr said Mrs. Porett, laughing: 
^O, you are mistaken: I knerw what the boy has ih hia 
basket— they are only flowers r they are not bees ; yea 
im^ saleiy go by them«" .• 

''Put I s^w pees with my own eyes,** persisted Bet^. 

««Qnly a baM.o(f<Bd of the bee orohiSk which I eoiaiaia* 

B3 
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sioned a Ittde boy to bring from SU Yinceiifs rocks fof 
my young botanists," said Mrs. Porett to Angelina : ** you 
know the flower is so like a bee, that at fi^t sight you 
might easily mistake it." Mrs. Porett,^ to convince 
Betty Williams that she had no cause for fear, went on 
before her into the hall; but Betty still hung back, 
crying — 

*' It is a pasket full of pees ! I saw the pees with my 
own eyes." 

The noise she made excited the curiosity of the young 
ladies in the daneing-roonv: they looked out to see what 
was the matter. 

'' Oh, His the wee wee French prisoner boy, with the 
bee orchises for us — ^there, I see him standing in l^e 
hall," criei Clara Hope, and instantly she ran, followed 
by several of her companions, into the hall. 

'^ You see that they are not bees," said Mrs. Porett to 
Betty Williams^ as she took several of the flowers in her 
hand. Betty, half-convinced, yet half-afraid» moved a 
few stq)s into the hall. 

*'You have no cause for dread," said Clara Hope: 
**poor boy, he has naught in his basket that can hurt 
anybody." 

Betty Williams's heavy foot was now set upon the 
train of Clara's gown, and, as the young lady sprang for- 
ward, her gown, which was of thin muslin, was torn so 
as to excite the commiseration of all her young com* 
panions. 

"What a terrible rent!. and her best gown!" said 
they. " Poor Clara Hope !" 

'^Pless us! peg pardon, miss !'' cried. the awkward, 
terrified Betty: " peg pardon, miss !" 

*' Pardon's granted,'' said Clara; and while her com- 
panions stretched out her train, deploring the length and 
breadth of her misfortune, she went on speaking to the 
little French boy/. " Poor wee boy ! 'tis a sad thing to 
be in a stninge country, far away from one's ane kin 
and happy hame — poor wee thing," said she, slipping 
some money into his hand* 

" What a heavenly countenance P' thought Angelina, 
as she looked at Clara Hope : " Oh that my Araminta 
may resemble her !" 

" Plait il— take vat yon rant— tank you," said the little 
]boy,oflering to Clara Hope his basket of flowers, and a 
small oox of trinkets which he held in his hand. 



••Here's a many pretty toye— whoHl buyt** cried 
Clara, taming to her companions. 

The young ladies crowded round the box and the 
basket 

** Is he in distress V* said Angelina ; ** perhaps I can be 
of some use to him !** and she put her hand into her 
pocket, to feel for her purse. 

^ He's a very honest, industrious little boy,^ said Mrs. 
Porett ; '' and he supports his parents by his active in- 
genuity." 

'^And, Louis, is your Aither sick still!" continued 
Clara Hope to the poor bov. 

^ Bien malade 1 bien malade ! very sick! very sick !" 
8aid4ie. 

The unaffected language of real feeling and benevo- 
lence is easily understood, and is never ridiculous ; even 
in the broken French of little Louis, and the broad Scotch 
tone of Clara, it was both intelligible and agreeable. 

Angelina had been for some time past ilMling in her 
pocket for her purse. 

'•Tis gone— certainly tone !" she exclaimed: "I've 
lost it ! lost my purse ! Betty, do you know any thing 
of it ? I had it at Mrs. Plait's !--\Vliat shall I do for this 
poor little fellow 1 — ^This trinket is of gold !" said she, 
taking from her neck a locket^^-** Here, my little fellow, 
I have no money to give you, take this^nay, you mustt 
indeed." 

^ Tanks ! tanks ! bread for my poor fader ! Joy ! Joy ! 
— ^toomuch Joy! too much!" 

^ You see you were wrong to laugh itt her," whispered 
Clara Hope to her companions : ^ I liked her lukes from 
the first.*^ 

Natural feeling, at this moment, so entirely occupied 
and satisfied Angelina, that she forgot her sensibility for 
her unknown friend ; and it was not till one of the chil- 
dren observed the lock of hair in her locket that she 
recollected her accustomed cant of— 

^ O my Araminta ! my omMie Araminta ! could I pa|t 
with that hair, more precious than gold !" 

^ Piess us r' said Betty ; ^ put if she has lost her 
purse, who shall pay for the coach, and what will pecome 
of our tinners 1" 

Angelina silenced Betty Williams with peremptory 
dignity. 

Mrs, Poretti who was a good and sensible woman, and 



wte had boen iiit«f«stod for dtv heraBe* by tor good, 
nature to the little French boy, folkmed Misa Warwkk 
m she left the roon. 

^ Let me detain you but for a few minutes," s^ she^ 
opening the door o^ a little study. *' You have nothing 
to fear frooi any impntinent curiosity on my part ; bi^ 
perhaps, I may be of some afittstance to you." Miss 
Warwick could not reibse to be detained a few minutes 
by so Mendly a voice. 

'' Madam, you have mentioned the name of Araminta 
several times su^oe you came into this house," said Mrs. 
Porett, with something of embarrassment in her manner, 
fi>r she was afhud of appearing impertinent. '^ I know, 
or at least I knew, a lady who writes under that name* 
and whose real wMte is Hodges.^' 

'^O, a thousand> thousand thanks!'* cried Angelina: 
^tell me, where can I find herl^ 

** Are yon acquainted with her! You seem to be a 
steog^f yovng lady, in Bristol t Are you aci|aaiated 
with Miss Hodges's whole history I" 

** Yes^ her wMe history ; evevy feeling of her soul, 
evjcry thot^ht of her mind T' cried Angdina, with ea* 
ilwsiasm.. ^ We have con^sponded for two years pa^V* 

Mrs. Porett smiiadi ^ It is not always possible^" said 
she^ ^to judge of Mies by their letters. I am not 
inclined to believe above ktdf what the world says^ 
according to Lord Chesterfiel(rs allowance for scaatral* 
OQs stones $ bufi it may be necessaiy to warn you, as 
3rou seem very young, that— ^ 

^ MadEun," oned An^^Hna, ^ young as. I an, I know 
ttiat superior genius and virtue are tl^ inevitable objeola 
of scandal. It is in vain to detain me further." 

** I aiift tr^ sorry for it," said Mrs* Pocett ; ^ but per- 
haps yon witt attow ne to teU you that—" • 

^ No, not a word ; not award more will I hear," cried 
our heroii»$ and sho hurried out of the house, and 
threw herself into the coach. lAxs* Porett coatrived» 
however, to m^o Betty WiUiaoM hear» ^at the most 
probable means of g^ning any intelligeoce of Miss 
liodges would bo to mquire fer her at the shq^ of Mr. 
Ifeatson, who was her printer. To^ Mr. Beatsoa's Um 
drove — ^though Betty professed that she waa half-unwiljt 
imp to inquire for Miss Hodges from any one whose aama 
did not begin with a />, and end with a t. 

^y^hftt. a pity it is,!* said Mrs^ Porett^ when she re- 



tened to har piipito^^ whal a pity H k ttal tUs yomif 
lady's friends dioidd permit her to go about in a faackney^ 
coachy witk such a strange, Tulgar aerrant-giri as that ! 
8iK is too younr to know how qmkly, and often bow 
aererely, the world judges by ^ipearanees. Mm Hope, 
BOW we talk of appearances, you forget tbal your gown 
is torn, and you do not know, perhapfl» that your bkfui, 
Lady Frances Somerset—-^- 

" Lady Frances Somerset T cried Clara Hope—** 1 
loTe to hear her very nanK^*** 

^ For which reason yon intemipt me the moment I 
mention it--4 have a great mind not to tell you— Chat 
Lady Frances Somerset has invited yon to go to the play 
with her to-night : — < The Merchant of Veniee, and the 
Adopted Child/'' 

** Gude-natured Lady FTancesr Somerset, Fm snre ai^ 
a Clara Hope had been your adopted ehlld twenty times 
oimr,^ YOtt aide not have been more kind to her ner yott 
tere Deem No^ net bad ^stks been yonr ane country- 
woman, and of your ane dan— and all for the same 
reasons that make some neg^et and look dows upon 
bev— becauas Clara is not n^rikle rich, and Is for away 
firom her ane friends. Glide La<fy Franees Somerset! 
(HaraHope loves voo in her heart, and she^s as blythe 
wi' the thought o ganging to see you as if she were 
goin^ to dear Invcrary. 

It is a pity,, for the sake of oar story, thaLMiss War- 
wick did not stay a fow nmniles- kmger at BIrs. Pdretfa, 
ttiat she might have heard this eafogium on Lady Frances 
Somerset, and might have a seeood time, in one day, 
discovered that she was on the very brink of meeting 
with the persons siie most dteaded to see ; but, however 
temptingly romantic such aar incident wovid have been^ 
we must, according to our dirty as faithM historimst 
defiver a plain unvarnished tale. 

Miss Warwick arrived at Mr. Bea(sefn'8» and as sooa 
as, ahe had pronounced Hie nam^of Hodges^ ^e printer 
eaHed to his devil fov a aateel €fi advertKements, which 
he put into her hand; niey were proposals for prMing 
by subnchptioii a new acwr ei - ** The Sorrows ef Ara- 
mintftir^ 

^O my Aramintat wf amiable Araminta! have I 

fomid yoQ at test P^The S&rroufs rfArmmnittt a nooef, in 

nine volwnes^^ charming ^-<^aivrA^ witk a trt^edy on 

^$kt mme flitm P^ighlfa! X-^ SukKfiptiem rveeifoei tU 
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Jhs^ BeatsaH% prinier and bookseller; and bf Batehad 
Hodges— 06io\x^ name !— a< Mrs, Bertrand^sJ* 

^ Bartrand ! — There now, you, do ye hear that ! the 
lady lives at Mrs. Bartrand's : how will you make CHit 
BOW that Bartrand beg^ with a /» , and ends with a if 
now !** said the hackney-coachman to Betty, who was 
standing at the door. 

' "Pertrant! why," cried Betty, "what would yon 
have t" 

** Silence, O silence T said Miss Warwick, and she 
continued reading — " Subscriptions received at Mrs. Ber^ 
tramTsJ'^ 

** Pertrant, you ear, plockhead^ you Irishman T cried 
BetW Williams. 

*' Bartrancl — ^you have no ears ! Welsh woman as you 
are," retorted Terence O'Grady. 

^ Subscription two guineas, for the Sorrows of Ara^ 
minta^" continued our heroine ; but, looking up, she saw 
Betty Williams and the hackney-coachman making 
menacing faces and gestures at one another* 

"Fight it out in the passage, for Heaven^s sakeP 
said Angelina ; " if you must fight, fight out of ray si^t." 

" For shame, before the young lady I" said Mn Beat- 
son, holding the backney-coachman : " have done dis- 
puting so loud*" 

" I've done, but she is wrong," cried Terence* 

" I've done, put he is wrong," said Betty. 

Terence was so much provoked by the Welsh woman, 
that he declared he would not carry her a step farther 
in his coach-«-that his beasts were tired, and that he 
must be paid his fare, for that he neither could nor 
would wait any longer. Betty Wilhams was desired by 
Angelina to pay him. She hesitated; but aAer being 
assured by Miss Warwick that the debt should be punc- 
tually discharged in a few hours, she acknowledged that 
she had silver enough " in a Uttle box at the bottom of 
her pocket ;" and auer much fumbling she pulled out a 
snufi-box, which, she said, had been given to her by her 
"creat-crandmother." — While she was paying ^e coach- 
man, the printer's devil observed one end of a piece of 
lace hanging out of her pocket ; she had, by acddent, 
pulled it out along with the snuff-box. 

" And was this your great-grandmother's too I" said 
the printer's devil, taking h(^d of the laee. 
, Betty started. — ^AngeUna was busy, making inqoiries , 
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from the printer, and she did not see or hemr wllat was 
passing close to her: the coachman was intent upon 
the examination of his shillings. Betty, with preat as- 
surance, repoved the printer's devil for touehmg soch 
lace with his plack fingers. . 

^ Twas not my crandroother's — ^'tis the younf lady's,** 
said she: ^ let it pe, pray — ^look how you have^acked it, 
and marked it with plack fingers.*' 

She put the stolen lace< hastily into her pocket, and 
immediately went out, as Miss Warwick desired, to call 
another coach. 

Before we follow our heroine to Mrs. Bertrand's, we 
must beg leave to go, and, if we can, to transport our 
readers with us, to Lady Frances Somerset's house, st 
Clifton. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Well, how I am to get up tliis hill again Heaven 
knows !" said Lady Diana Chillingworth, who had been 
prevailed upon to walk down Chflon Hill to the Wells. — 
** Heigho ! that sister of mine. Lady Frances, walks, and 
talks, and laughs, and admires the oeauties of nature till 
l*m half dead." 

^ Why, indeed. Lady Frances Somerset, I must allow,** 
said Miss Burrage, ^ is not the fittest companion in the 
world for a person of your ladyship's nerves ; but then 
it is to be hoped that the glass of water which you have 
just taken fresh at the pump wilt be of service, provided 
the racketing to Bristol to the play don't counteract it, 
and undo all again." 

^ How I dread goinff into that Bristol playhouse !** 
said Miss Burrage to herself—*' some of my precious 
relations may be there to claim me. My aunt Dinah-— 
God bless her for a starched Quakei^^wouM not be seen 
at a play, I'm sure-— so she's safe ; — but the odious sugar- 
leer's daughters might be there, dizen^ out ; and be- 
tween the acts, their great tall figures might rise in 
jw^^ment against m^ — spy me out— stare aiid courtesy — 
pop— pop— pop at me without mercy, or bawl out across 
the benches, * Cousin Burrage ! cousin Barrage !' and 
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Lady Diana Chiflii^woith to hear it !— O^ 1 nboM nink 
into the earth." 

**What amusementi*' contifioed Mies Barrage, ad* 
dnMsing herself to Lady Di, **what amtieement Lady 
Frances Somerset can find at a Bristol playhouse, and 
at this time of the year too« is to me resaly tmaceount- 
aUe.** 

^ I do suppose,** replied Lady Diana, ^ that my sister 
gees only to please that chik^— (Clara Hope, I think they 
call her)-— not to please me, Fm sure ^— but what is she 
doing all this time in the pump-room t does she know 
we are waiting ibr her 1-^, here she comes. — ^Frances, 
I am half dead.** 

** Half dead, my dear ! well, here is something to bnnff 
you to hfe again," said Lady Frances ; ** I do believe I 
have found out Miss Warwick." 

^ I am sure, my dear, that does not revive me ; I've 
been almost plagued to death with her already," said Lady 
Diana. 

** There's no living in this world without plagues of 
some sort or other ; bat the {deasnre of doinff good makes 
one forget them all. Here, look at this advertisement, 
my dear," said Lady Frabces: ^a gentleaoaa whom I 
have iu«t met With in the pump-room was rea(finff it m 
Uie newspaper when I came in, and a whole lot of scan* 
daUmoBgers were settling who it could possibly be. On6 
snug little man, a Welsh curatet I beheve, was c^tain 
it was the bar-maid of an inn at Bath, who is said to 
have inveigled a young nobteman into matrimony. I left 
the Welsfainan in the midst of a lonff ^ory about his 
father and a young lady who lo^t her shoe on the Welsh 
mootttains, sod I ran away with the paper to brii^ it 
to you." 

iiady Diana received the paper with an ah^of retnottnce. 

** Was not 1 very fortunate to meet with it I" said Lady 
Frances. 

'^ I protest I see no good ftHrtuno in the businees, drom 
beginmng to end." 

^ Ah, beeau^se you are noit co«ie to the end vet : look*^ 
'tis from Mrs* Hoel, of the um at Caidifl^ aadr by the datOi, 
ahe must have been there last wee^" 

<* Who— Mrs! Hoel I* 

^Miss Warwick, my dear } i beg pardon for my prou 
Boii»*^-biit do read this : eyes— hair*>comy|s3ao» ■■ age * » 
Me-*4t eecMtin^ must be Misa Warwick.;' 
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»AdA what tbear sakl Lady Di, witli ptcmiamgcbli^ 
nessy walking on towards home. 

** Why Ui^, niy dear, jrou know we can j|o to Otrdiilr 
to-morrow morning, find the poor girl, and before any* 
body knows any thing of the matter, before her reputation 
is hurt or you blam^, before any harm can happen, coo- 
yince the girl of her folly and imprudence, ana bring her 
back to you and common sense." 

** To conunon sense, and welcome, if yon can } bat not 
to me^j" 

** Not to you ! Nay, but, my dear, what will become 
of her r 

" Nay, but my dear Frances, what will the world say V* 

"Of her?'' 

" Of me." 

" My dear Di„ shall J tell yon what the world would 
sayr 

^ No, Lady Frances ; Fll tell y&u what the world would 
say — ^that Lady Diana Chillingworth's house was an asy- 
lum for runaways." 

" An asylum for nonsense ! I beg yam pardon, sister ; 
but it always provokes me to see a person afraid to do 
what they think right, because, truly, * the world will say 
it is wrong.' What signifies the uneasiness we may suffer 
from the Mle blame or tittle-tattle of the ds;^, compared 
with the happiness of a young girl's whole fife, which ia 
at stake 1" 

^ 6, Lady Frances, that is spoke like yourself; I lore 
you in my heart — that's hght 1 that's nght V* thought 
Clara Hope. 

Lady Diana fell back a flew paces that she miriit con- 
sult one whose advice she always found agreeable to her 
own opinions. 

"In my opinion," whispered Miss Burrage to Lady 
Diana, " you are right, quite right, to have nothing more 
to do with the happiness of a young lady who has taken 
such a step." 

They were just leaving 8t« Vincent's parade, when they 
heard the sound of music upon the. waUc by the river-side, 
and they saw a little boy there, seated at the foot of a 
tree, playing on tl^e gmtor, and singing. 

Pour Jouer de la foittsira* 

Qui va din, cnn, qui va olin. onn, 

Qnl ta elUi, elUi, oUo, aliiu* 
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**^Ha ! my wee wee friend," said Clara Hope, " are you 
here ! I was just thinking of you-Hust wishing for yoiu 
By gude luck, have you the weeny locket about you that 
the young lady gave you this morning 1 — ^the weeny 
locket, my bonny boy r 

" Plait il t" said Uttle Louis. 

** He dorCt understand one word," said Mies Burrage, 
laughing sarcastically ; " he don't understand one word 
of all your bonnys, and wee wees and weenies. Miss Hope ; 
he unfortunately don't understand broad Scotch, and may- 
be he mayn't be so great a proficient as you are in hoard-' 
ing'sckool French ; but 111 try if he can understand me, if 
you'll tell me what you want." 

** Such a trinket as this," said Clara, showing a locket 
which hung from her neck. 

** Ah, oui — yes, 1 comprehend now J' cried the boy, 
taking from his coat-pocket a small case of trinkets ; *^ la 
voila ! here is vat de young lady did give me — good young 
lady !" said Louis, and he produced the locket. 

*' I declare," exclaimed Miss Burrage, catching hold of 
it, " 'tis Miss Warwick's locket ! I'm sure of it — ^here's 
the motto : I've read it and laughed at it twenty times— 
L'Amie Inconnue." 

^ When I heard you all talking just now about that 
description of the young lady in the newspaper, I cude 
not but fancy," said Clara Hope, ** that the lady whom I 
saw this morning must be Miss Warwick." 

** Saw— where t" cried Lady Frances, eagerly. 

" At Bristol-^at our academy — at Mrs. Porett's," said 
Clara ; ** but, mark me, she is not there now : I do not 
ken where she may be now." 

^ Moi je sais ! I do know de demoiselle did stop in a 
coach at one house ; I was in de street — ^I can show you 
de house." 

'* Qan you so, my good little fellow t then let us begonie 
directly," said Lady Frances. 

•* You'll excuse me, sister," said Lady Di. 

^ Excuse you ! / will, but the toarld will not. You'll 
be abused, sister-*shockingly abused." 

This assertion made more impression upon Lady Di 
ChiUingworth than could have been made either by argu- 
ment or entreaty. 

^ One really does not know how to act, peofde take 
80 much notice of every thing that is said and done by 
persons of a certain rank s if you think that I shall lie 
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so much abased— I absolately do not know what to 
say." 

^ But I thought,'' interposed lAiss Burrage, ** that Lady 
Frances was going to take you to the play to-night, Miss 
Hoper 

*'0, never heed the play — never heed the play, or 
Clara Hope ; never heed taking me to the play : Lady 
Frances is going to do a better thing. Come on, my 
bonny boy,** said she to the httle French boy, who was 
following them. 

We must now return to our heroine, whom we left on 
her way to Mrs. Bertrand's. Mrs. Bertrand kept a large 
.confectionary and fruit-shop in BristoL 

^Please to walk through this way, ma*am — Miss 
Hodges is above stairs : she shall be apprized directly.— 
Jenny ! run up stairs,** said Mrs. Bertrand to her maid ; 
*^ run up stairs, and tell Miss Hodges here's a younff lady 
wants to see her in a great hurry. — ^Vou'd best sit down, 
ma'am," continued Mrs. Bertrand to Angelina, ** till the 
girl has been up with the message." 

'*0 my Araminta! how my heart beats f exclaimed 
Miss Warwick. 

** How my mouth waters !" cried Betty WilUams, look- 
ing round at the fruit and confectionaries. 

^ Would you, ma'am, be pleased," said Mrs. Bertrand, 
" to take a glass of ice this warm evening 1 cream-ice or 
water-ice, ma'am 1 pineapple or straw^rry-ice 1" As 
she spoke, Mrs. Bertrand held a salver covered with ices 
towards Miss Warwick: but, apparently, she thought 
that it was not consistent with the delicacy of friendship 
to think of eatiog or drinking when she was thus upon 
the eve of her first interview with her Ajraminta. Betty 
Williams, who was of a different naiure from our heroine, 
saw the salver recede with excessive surprise and regret ; 
«be stretched out her hand after it, and seized a glass 
of raspberry-ice ; but no sooner had she tasted it than 
she made b, frightful faoe, and let the glass (all, ex- 
claiming, 

** Pless us ! 'tis not as cood as cooseperry fooL" 

Mrs. Bertrand next offered her a cheesecake, which 
Betty ate voraciously. 

^ She's actually a female Sancho Panza," tiiought Aji»> 
galina : her own more striking resemblance to the female 
Quixote never occurred to our heroine— so blind are w% 
to our own faiUnga« 
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** Wbo is tke 3rouiig lady 1^ whispered tiMr mfe^ss of 
the fruit-shop to Betty Williams, while Miss Warwidt 
was walking^-'we should say pacing — up and down the 
roo^n, in anxious soHcitude'and ojident agitation. 

** Hur's a young lady," replied Betty, stopping to take 
a mouthful of cheesecake between every membir of her 
sentence, ** a young lady— that has*-— lost hur — ^' 

"Her heart — so I thoufi^t." 

'^ Hur purse !" said Betty, with an accent which showed 
that she thought this the more serious loss of the two. . 

"Her purse! thatV bad indeed. You pay for your own 
cheesec2ike and raspberry-ice, and for the glass that yon 
broke ?" said Mrs. Bertrand. • 

"Put hur has a great deal of money ki her trank, I 
pelieve, at Llahwaetur,'* said Betty. 

" Surely Miss Hodges does not know I am here^** cried 
Miss Warwick — "her Angelina !" 

" Ma'api, she'll be down immediately, I do suppose," 
said Mrs. Bertrand. " What was it you pleased to ciM 
for — angelica, ma'am, did yon say? At present we art 
quite (Hit, Fm ashamed to say, of angelica, ma'am.— 
Well, child," continued Mrs. Bertrand to her maid, who 
was at tilis moment seen passing by the back-door of the 
shop in great haste« 

" Ma'am — anan 1" said the maid, turning back her cap 
from o£f her ear. 

" Anan \ deaf doll ! didn't you hear me tell you to teH 
Miss Hodges a lady wanted to speak to her in a great 
hunyl" 

" No, m^'am," replied the girl, who 8p<^e in the brdad 
Somersetshire dialect : " I heard you 2ay, Up to Mi$M 
Hodges-^zoo I thought it was the bottle o' brandy, and 
zoo 1 took it alung with the tea-kettle ; but I'll go up again 
now, and zay miss bea in a hurry, az she lays." 

" Brandy r repeated Mis»s Warwick, on whom the wwrd 
seemed to make a great impression. 

" Pranty, ay, pranty," repeated Miss Betty Williams; 
" our Miss Hodges adways takes pranty in her teas at 
Uanwaetur." 

" Brandy ! then she cant be my Araminta.**^ 

" O, the very same, and no other; you are quite rigM^ 
ma'am,'* said Mrs. Bertrand, " if you mean the sanse that 
is publishing the norel, ma'am,—-* The Sorrows of Am* 
mints' — ^for the reason 1 know so much about it is, ths^ I 
take in the subscriptions, and disthbiite tke imrposals.'* 



Angelina lud seaveely time to tw^iere or dkbeUeye 
whaA she beard before tbe maid retamed witb> ** Afun^ 
Mxa Hodgee has httr best love to you, mies, and pleaae 
to walk up. There be two steps ; please to have a caffe» 
or jrotoll break your neck." 

Before we introduce Angelina to her '^unknown friend," 
we must relate the oonvemation which was actual^ 
passing between the amiable Araminta and her Orlando^ 
while AfisQ Warwick was waiting in the fmit-shop. — 
Oar readers wifi be so good as to picture to ^emsdves a 
woman with a face and figure which seemed to have 
been intended iot a man, with a voice and gesture capable 
ef setting even man, ** imperial man^" at defiance— such 
was Aramintfttr She was at this time sitting cross4egged 
in an arm-chair at a tea-table, on which, beside the tea 
eqntpage> was a naedley of things of which no pnident 
tongue or pen would undertake to nve a correct inven* 
tory. At the feet of this fm lady^ kneeling on one kneCt 
was a thin, suibdiled, simple4o0kingQuaker» of the name 
of Nathaniel Gazabo. 

^ But now, Katty," said Miss Hodges, in a voice more 
mascuhoe than her looks, ^you understand the conditionoi 
—if I give you my hand> and nHdm you my busbmid, it is 
i^on condition that you never contradict any of my opin% 
iODs. Do you promise me that t" 

" Yea, verily, replied Nat. 

^ And you promise to leave me entiiely at liberty ta aot, 
as weH as to think, in all things as my own mdependaal 
mderstanding shall suggest t^ 

"Yea, verily/' was the man's response. 

^ And you will be gvuded by me in aU thingsf 

«Yea,terily.'' 

^ And you wiB love and admire me att your Ufo ai 
much as you do nowf 
, ** Yea, verily.** 

^ Swear P* said the um^nsciohable woman. 

*• Nay, verily,'' replied the meekest of men, ** I canaot 
swear, my Rachel^ being a Quaker ; but I will afllim.^ 

^'Swear, swear f* cried the lady, in an imperious tone, 
* or 1 will never be your Araminta." 

^I swear,** said Nat Gazabo, in a timid voice. 

"Then, Niitty, I consent to be Mrs. Hodges Gteabot 
only remember always to call me your^ar Araminta.'* 

^My dear Araminta, thus," said he, e«Mbimeing her, 
**'tims let me thatik thee^ my dear Araminta P 
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^ It wns in the midst of these thanics that the maid inter* 
rapted the well-ma^hed pair with the news that a young 
laoy was helow who was in a great hurry to see Miss 
Hodges. 

''Let her come,'' said Miss Hodges; ** I suppose it 
is only one of the Miss Carvers. DonH stir, Nat; it 
will Tex her to see you kneeling to me: don't stir, I 
say—" 

*' Where is she 1 Where is my Araminta 1"^cried Miss 
Warwick, as the maid was trying to open*the outer- 
passage door for her, which had a bad lock. 

** Get up, get up, Natty, and get some fresh w^ter in 
the tea-kettle — quick !" cried Miss Hodges; and she began 
to clear away some of the varieties of literature, &c., 
which lay scattered about the room. Nat, in obedience 
to her commands, was making his exit with all possible 
i^ed when Angelina entered, exclaiming, 

** My amiable Araminta ! my unknown friend !" 

^ My Angelina ! my charming Angelina !" cried lifiss 
Hodges. 

Miss Hod|res was not the Sort of person. our heroine 
expectidd to see ; and to conceal the panic with which the 
irst sight of her unknown friend struck her disappointai 
imagination, she turned back to listen to the apKologies 
which Nat Gazabo was pouring forth about his awkward- 
ness and the tea-kettle. 

^ Turn, Angelina, ever dear !" cried Miss Hodges, with 
the tone and action of a bad actress who is rehearsing an 
embrace ; *> turn, Angelina, ever dear ! — ^thus, thus let us 
meet to part no more.". 

^ But Iker voice is so loud," said Angelina to herself, 
^ and her looks so vulgar, and there is such a smell of 
brandy 1 How unlike the elegant delicacy I had expected 
in my unknown friend !" Miss Warwick involuntarily 
shrank from the stifling embrace. 

''You are overpowered, my Angelina; lean on me,^ 
said her Araminta. 

Nat Gazabo reentered with the tea-kettle. 

*' Here's boiling water, and we'll have fresh tea in a 
trice — ^the young lady's overtired seemingly. Here's a 
chair, miss; here's a chair," cried Nat. ]mss Warwick 
^dtnk upon the chair : Miss Hodges seated herself beside 
tier, continuing to address her in a theatrical tone. 

" This moment is bliss unutterable ! my kind, my noble- 
minded Angelina! thus to leave all your friends lor your 
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Aramnitar' Suddenly ehanging her wioe^^ Set the 
ketUe, Nat" 

«< Who is this Nat, I wonder T thought Miss War* 
wick. 

^ Well, and tell me," said Miss Hodgfes, whose attention 
was awkwanfiy divided between the ceremonies of 
making tea and making speeches — ^ and teU me, my Aa- 
gelina-^That*s water enough, Nat — ^and teU me, my 
Angelina, how did you find me out T 

^ With seme difficulty, indeed, my ArmnnUar Miss 
Warwick could hardly pronounce the words. 

** Bo kind, so noble-minded!" continued Miss Hodges : 
*^ and did you receive my last letter — three sheets ! And 
how did you contrive— ^toop the kettle, do^ Nat" 

^ O, this odious Nat ! how I wish she would send him 
away !" thought Miss Warwick. 

^ And tell me, my Aramint»— my Angelina, I mean— 
how did you contrive your elopement ; and how did you 
escape from the eye of your aristocratic Argus I how did 
you escape from all your unfoeling persecutors I tell me, 
tell me all your adventures, my Angelina !— Butter the 
toast, Nat," said Miss Hodges, who was cutting bread 
and butter, which she did not do with the ceiebrat^ grace 
of Charlotte, in the Sorrows of Werter. 

** I'll tell you ail, my Araminta," whispered Miss War- 
wick, ^ when we are by ourselves." 

" O, never mind Nat," whispered Miss Hodges. 

^ Couldn't you teU him," rejoined Miss Warwick, ^ that 
he need not wait any longer!" 

** Wa«7, my dear! why, what do you take him for?" 

^ Why, is not he your footman ?'' whispered Angelina. 

** My footman ! — Nat !" exclaimed Miss Hodges, ourst- 
ing out a-laughing, ** my Angelina took you for my foot- 
man*" 

^ Good heavens^ what is he !" said Angelina in a low 
voice. 

** Verily," said Nat Gazabo, with a sort of bashful sim- 
I^ laugh, ^ verily, I am the humblest of her servants." 

** And does not my Angelina-i-spare my delicacy," said 
Miss Hodges^** does my Angelina not remember, in 
any of my long letters, the name of— Orlando 1 There 
he stands." 

** Odandol— Is this gentleman your Orlando, of whom 
I have heard so much?" 

*^ He ! he ! he T simpered Nat " I am Orlando, of whom 
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Sm hwve ]ieard «o miK^; and sh^-— (pointing to Wm 
odges)— ** she is to-morrow morning, God willing, to 
be Mistrem Hodges Gazabo." 

'* Mrs. Hodges Gazabo, my Araminta !" said Angelina* 
with astonishment which she could not suppress. 

'* Yes, my Angelina: so end >the sorrows of Aifa- 
minta*'*<-Aiiother cup 1 — do I make the tea too sweet 1" 
said Miss Hodges, while Nat handed the bread and but« 
ter to the ladies officiously. 

** The man looks like a fool," thought Miss Warwick. 

" Set down the bread and butter, and be quiet, Nat 
Then, as soon as the wedding is over, we fly, my Ange- 
lina, to our charming cottage in Wales : — there may we 
bid defiance to the storms of fate — 

** * The world forgetting, by (be wmld forgot.* " 

^•That,** said Angelina, "*i8 Hie blameless TestaVs 
lot :* — but you forget ttiat you are to be married, my 
Araminta; ahd you forget that in your letter of three 
folio sheets, you said not one wcHrd to me of this intended 
marriage." 

" Nay, my tiear, blame me not for a want of confi- 
dence, that my heart disclaims," said Miss Hodges: 
** from the context of my letters you must have suspected 
the progress my Oriando had made in my affections ; but, 
indeed, I should not have brought myself to decide ap- 
I>arently so precipitately, had it not bleen for the opp6si« 
tion, the persecution of my friendi^: — I was determined to 
show them that I know, and can assert, my right to think 
and act, upon all occasions, for myself." 
. Longer, much longer Miss Hodges spoke in the most 
peremptory voice ; but while she was declaiming on her 
favourite topic, her Angelina was ** revolving in her al- 
tered mind" the strange things which she had seen and 
heard in the course of the last half-hour ; every thing 
appeared to her in a new light : when she compared the 
conversation and conduct of Miss Hodges with the sen* 
timental letters of her Araminta ; when she compared 
Orlando in description fb Oriando in reality, she could 
scarcely believe her senses; accustomed as she had 
been to elegance of manners, the vulgarity and awkward- 
ness of Miss Hod^s shocked and disgusted her beyond 
measure. The disorder and-^for tire words must be 
said^slatternl}^ dirty appearance of her Araminta's dress, 
and of every thing in her apartment, were such as would 
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htme made a hell of heaven; and tbe idea ^ apeikk 
mg her life in a cottage with Mrs. HcNlges Gaaabo and 
Nat overwhelmed our heroine with the do«Ue fear of 
wretchedness and ridicnle. 

** Another cnp of tea, my Angelina f said Miss Hod- 
ges, when she had finished her tirade agaimt her perse* 
cotors— thatis to saj, her friends. ^ Another cup» my An- 
gelina?— nlo^-after your jonmey and fatigue, take another 
cup." 

** No more, I thank you. " 

** Then reach me that tragedy, Nat— yon know—** 

•* Your own tragedy, is it, my dear 1" said he. 

** Ah, Nat, now ! you never can keep a secret,** said 
Miss Hodges. **' 1 wanted to have snrprised my Ange- 
lina." 

^ I am suipnsed T thought Angelina^— ^ Oh, how much 
^nprised !" 

^ I have a motto for our cottage here somewhere," 
said Miss Hodges, turning over the leaves of her tragedy 
— " but I'll keep that till to-morrow — since to-morrow's 
the day sacred to love and friendship." 

Nat, by way of showing his joy in a becoming manner, 
rubbed his hands, and hummea a tune. His mistress 
frowned, and bit her lips ; but the signals were lost upon 
Mm, and he sang out, in an exulting tone— - 

" Wben tbe lads of die Tillage «> merrily, ah ! 
Soiuid thdr taboors, ru band Uiee along.'* 

*^ Fool! dolt! idiot !" cried his Araminta, rising iurious 
— ^out of my sight!" Then, sinking down upon the 
chair, she burst into tears, and threw herself into the 
arms of her pale, astonished Angelina. ^ my Ange- 
lina !" she exclaimed, ^ I am the most ill-matched ! most 
unfortunate ! most wretched of women !" 

"Don't be frighted, miss," said Nat; " shell come to 
again presently—- 'tis only her way.** As he spoke, he 
poured out a ^mper of brandy, and kneeling, presented 
it to his mistress. " 'Tis the only thing in life does her 
good," continued he, " in these sort of fits." 

" Heavens, what a scene !" said Miss Warwick to her- 
self—" and the woman so heavy, I can scarce support 
her weight— and is this mp unkncnxm friend f" 

How long Miss Hodges would willingly have con- 
tinned to sob upon Miss Warwick's shoulder, or how 
kmg that shoulder could possibly have sustained her 
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weight, is a mixed problem in physics and metaphysiesi' 
which must forever remain unsolved; but suddenly a 
loud scream was heard. Miss Hodges started up — the 
door was thrown open, and Betty Williams rushed 
in, cryinff loudly, ** O shave me, shave me ! for the love 
of Cot, shave me, miss !" and pushing by the swain, who 
held the unfinished glass of brandy in his hand, she threw 
herself on her knees at the feet of Angelina. 

"Gracious me!" exclaimed Nat, "whatever you are, 
you need not push one so." 

" What now, Betty Williams ? is the wench mad or 
drunk ?" cried Miss Hodges. 

"We are to have a mad scene next, I suppose," said 
Miss Warwick, calmly ; " I am prepared for every thing 
after what I have seen." 

Betty Williams continued crying bitterly, and wring- 
ing her hands — ^" O shave me this once, miss ! 'tis the 
first thing of the kind I ever did, inteet^ inteet ! 0, shave 
me this once^^I tid not know it was worth so much as 
a shilling, and that I could be hanged, inteet-rand I—" 

Here Betty was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Pufiit the milliner, the printer's devil, and a stem-look- 
ing maU) to whom Mrs. Pufilt, asrshe came in, said, point* 
ing to Betty Williams and Miss Warwick, " There they 
are — do your duty, Mr. Constable : I'll swear to my lace.** 

" And I'll swear to my black thumbs," said the printer's 
devil. " I saw the lace hanging out of her pocket, and 
there's the marks of -my fingers upon it, Mr. Constable." 

" Fellow !" cried Miss Hodges, taking the constable by 
the arm, " this is my apartment, into which no minion 
of the law has a right to enter ; for in England every 
man's house is his castle." 

" I know that as well as you do, madam r said the con- 
stable ; " but I make it a principle to do nothing without 
a warrant : here's my warrant." 

"O shave me! the lace is hers inteet !" cried Betty 
Williams, pointing to Miss Warwidc. " O, miss is my 
mistress, inteet — " 

" Come, mistress, or miss» then, 3rou'll be pleased to 
come along with me," said the constable, seizing hold of 
Angelina — " Like, mistress, like maid." 

"Villain! unfeeling villain! O unhand my Angelina* 
or I shall die ! I shall die !" exclaimed Araminta, falling 
into the arms of Nat Gazabo, who immediately held the 
replenished glass of brandy to her lips—" O my Ange- 
lina, my Angelina !" 
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Strudc with horror at her 8itaatioii» Hiss Warwick 
sluraiik from the grasp of the constable, and leaned mo- 
tionless on the back of a chair. 

" Come, my angel, as they call you, I think— the lady 
there has brandy enough, if you want spirits — ^all the fits 
and faintings in Christendom won't serve you now. I'm 
used to the tricks o' the trade — the law must take its 
course; and if you can't walk, I must carry you." 

'* Touch me at your peril I I am innocent," said An- 
gelina. 

" Innocent— innocence itself! pure, spotless, injured 
innocence !" cried Miss Hodges. ** I shsdl die ! I shall 
die ! I shall die on the spot ! barbarous, barbarous vil* 
lain!" 

While Miss Hodges spoke, the ready Nat poured out 
a fresh glass of that restorative which he adways had 
ready for cases of life and death ; and she screamed and 
sipped, and sipped and scre-amed, as the constable took 
up Angelina in his arms and carried her towards the 
door. ,i 

^ Mrs. Innocence," said the man, '*yt>u shall see who 
you shall see." 

Mrs. Puffit opened the door; and, to the utter aston* 
ishmcnt of everybody present. Lady Diana ChilUngworth 
entered the room, followed by Lady Frances Somerset 
and Mrs. Bertrand. The constable set down Angelina. 
Miss Hodges set down the glass of brandy. - Mrs. Puffit 
courtesied. Betty Williams stretched out her arms to 
Lady Diana, crying, ** Shave me ! shave me this once !" 
Miss Warwick hid her face with her hands. 

^ Only my Valenciennes lace, that has been foqnd in 
that girl's pocket, and — " said Mrs. Puffit. 

Lady Diana Chillingworth turned away with indescri- 
bable haughtiness, and, addressing herself to her sister, 
said, " LaSy Frances Somerset, you would not, I pre- 
sume, have Lady Diana Chillingworth lend her counte- 
nance to such a scene as this — ^I hope, sister, that you 
are satisfied now." As she said these words, her lady- 
ship walked out of the room. 

*' Never was further from being satisfied in my life," 
said Latdy Frances. 

** If you look at this, my lady," said the constable, 
holding out the lace, ^ you'll soon be satisfied as to what 
sort of a young lady, thai is." 

^ O, you mistake the young lady," said Mrs. Bertrand, 
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and she whispered to the (HHistable, *^ Come away : you 
may be sure you'll be satisfied — we shall all be satis- 
fiecl, handsomely, all in good time. Don't let the delin- 
quency there on her knees," added she aloud, pointing to 
Betty Wiltiams — ** don't let the delinquency there on her 
knees escape." 

" Come along, mistress," said the constable, pulling up 
Betty Williams from her knees. " But L say the law 
must have its course, if I'm not satisfied." 

** O, I am confident," said Mrs. Puffit the milliner, "we 
shall all be satisfied^no doubt; but Lady Di Chilling- 
worth knows my Valenciennes lace, and Miss Burrage 
too, for they did me this morning the honour — ^ 

" Will you do me the favour," interrupted Lady Fran- 
ces Somerset, " to leave us, good Mrs. Puffit, for the 
present? Here is some mistake — ^the less noise we 
make about it the better. You shall be satisfied." 

** O, your ladyship — ^I'm sure, I'm confident— I sha'n't 
utter another syllable — nor never would have articulated 
a syllable about the lace (though Valenciennes, and worth 
thirty guineas, if it is worth a farthing) had I had the 
least intimacy or suspicion the "young lady was yoiu: 
la'ship's protegee. I sha'n't, at any rate, utter another 
syllable." 

Mrs. Puffit, having glibly run off this speech, left the 
room, and carried in her train the constaole and Betty 
Williams, the printer's devil, and Mrs. Bertrand, the wo- 
man of the house. 

Miss Warwick, whose confusion during this whole 
scene was excessive, stood without power to spieak or 
move. 

** Thank God, they are gone !" said Lady Frances ; and 
she went to Angelina, and taking her hands gently from 
before her face, said, in a soothing tone, ** Miss Warwick, 
your friend, Lady Frances Somerset, you cannot think 
that she suspects — ^ 

" La, dear, no !" cried Nat Gazabo, who had now suffi- 
ciently recovered from his fright and amazement to be 
able to speak : " dear heart ! who could go for to suspect 
such a thing ? but they made such a bustle and iK)ise, 
they quite flabbergasted me, so maany on them in this 
small room. Please to sit down, my lady — is there any 
filing I can do ?" 

^ If you could have the goodness, sir, to leave us for a 
Hbw minutes," said Lady Frances, in a polite, persuasive 
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mannei^--^^ if you could have tikt goodnesst mr, to lea?e 
us for a few minutes.^ 

Naty wiio was not alway* spoken to by so gentle a 
Yoicet smiled, bowed, and was retiring, when Misis 
Hodges came forward with an air of defiance : •* Ahsto- 
cratic insolence !" exclaimed she : '* stop, Nat — stir not 
a foot, at your peril, at the word of command of any of 
the privileged ordei-s upcm earth — stir not a foot, at your 
peril, at the behest of any titled she in the universe !— 
madam, or my lady — or by whatever other name more 
high, more low, you choose to be addressed--this is my 
husband." 

" Very probably, madam," said Lady Frances, with an 
easy calmness which provoked Miss Hodges to a louder 
tone of indignation. 

" Stir not a foot, at your peril, Nat," cried she. " I 
will defend him, I say, madam, against every shadow, 
every penumbra of aristocratic insolence." 

*' As you and he think proper, madam," replied Lady 
Frances. '* Tis easy to defend the gentleman against 
shadows." 

Miss Hodges marched up and down the room with her 
arms folded. Nat stood stock-still. 

"The woman," whispered Lady Frances to Miss War- 
wick, '' is either mad or drunk, or both ; at all events, 
we shall be better in another room." As she spoke, sh« 
drew Miss Warwick's arm withm hers. *' Will you allow 
aristocratic insolence to pas^ by you, sir I" said she to 
Nat Gazabo, who stood like a statue in the doorways- 
he edged himself aside — 

" And is this your iiKlependenceof soul, my Angelina?" 
cried Araminta, setting her back to the door, so as 
effectually to prevent her from passing^** and is this 
your independence of soul, my Angelina, thus, thus 
tamely to submit, to resign yourself — agam to your un^ 
feeling, proud, prejudiced, intellect-lacking persecutors ?" 

" Tiiislady is my friend^ madam," said Angelina, in as 
firm and tranquil a tone as she could command, for she 
was quite terrified by her Araminta's violence, 

"Take your choice, my dear; stay or follow me, as 
you thmk best," said Lady Frances. 

'* Your friend 5" pursued the oratorical lady, detainhig 
Miss Warwick with a heavy hand, " Do you feel the 
force of Ihe word I Can you feel it, as I once thought 
you could? Your fn«u\d! am not /your friend, your 
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best friend, my Angelina 1 your own Araminta, your 
amiable Araminta. your unknown friend f*^ 

^ My unknoum friend, indeed !*' said Angelina. Miss 
Hodges let go her struggling hand, and Miss Warwick 
that instant followed Lady Frances, who, having effected 
her retreat, had by this time gained the staircase. 

•* Gone " cried Miss Hodges ; ** then never will I see 
or speak to her more. Thus I whistle her off, and let 
her down the wind to prey at ibrtune." 

" Gracious heart ! what quarrels," said Nat, ** and 
doings, the night before our wedding day !" 

We leave this well-matched pair to their happy pros- 
pects of conjugal union and equality. 

Lady Frances, who perceived that Miss Warwick was 
scarcely able to support herself, led her to a sofa, which 
she luckily saw through the half-open door of a drawing- 
room, at the head of the staircase. 

*' To be taken for a thief! — O, to what have I exposed 
myself!" said Miss Warwick. 

** Sit down, my dear, now we are in a room where we 
need not fear interruption — sit down, and don*t tremble 
like an aspen leaf," said Lady Frances Somerset, who 
saw that at this moment reproaches would have been 
equally unnecessary and cruel. 

Unused to be treated with judicious kindness, Angeli- 
na's heart was deeply touched by it, and she opened her 
whole mind to Lady Frances, with the frankness of a 
young person conscious of her own folly, not desirous to 
apologize or extenuate, but anxious to regain the esteem 
of a friend. 

" To be sure, my dear, it was, as you say, rather foolish 
to set out in quest of an unknmvn friend,^ said Lady 
Frances, After listening to the confessions of Angelina. 
^ And why, after all, was it necessary to have an elope- 
ment 1" 

*' O, madam, I am sensible of my folly"— I had long 
formed a project of living in a cottage in Wale&^and 
Miss fiurrage described Wales to me as a terrestrial 
paradise." 

**' Miss Burrage ! then why did she not go to paradise 
along with you 1" said Lady Frances. 

*♦ I don't know — she was so much attached to Lady 
Di ChilUngworth, she said, she could never think of leav- 
ing her : she charged me never to mention the cottage 
scheme to Lady Di, who would only laugh at it. Indeed 
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Lady Di was almost always out while we were in L(m- 
don, or dressing, or at cards, and I could seldom speak 
to her, especiSly about cottars; and I wishend for a 
friend to whom I could open my whole heart, and whom 
I could love and esteem, and who should have the same 
tastes and notions with myself.^ 

^ I am sorry that last condition is part of your defini- 
tion of a friend," said Lady Frances, smiling ; '^for I will 
not swear that my notions are the same as yours, but yet 
I think you would have found me as good a friend as this 
Araminta of yours. Was it necessary to perfect felicity 
to have an unknown friend f" 

*♦ Ah ! there was my mistake,'' said Miss Warwick.— 
'^I had read Araminta's writings, and they speak so charm- 
ingly of friendship and felicity, that I thought 

" * Thote best can paint them wlio ean feal them most* ** 

^ No uncommon mistake," said Lady Frances. 

'* But I am fully sensible of my folly," said Angelina. 

^ Then there is no occasion to say any more about it 
at present — ^to-morrow, as you like romances, we'll read 
Arabella, or the Female Quixote ; and you shall tell me 
which of all. your acquaintance the heroine resembles 
most. And, in the mean time, as you seem to have satis- 
fied your curiosity about your unknoron friend^ will you 
come home with me ?" 

**0, madam," said Angelina, with emotion, '*yoar 
goodness — ^ 

^ But we have not time to talk of my ffoodness yet— 
stay — ^let me see — ^yes, it were best that it should be known 
that you are with us as soon as possible — for there is a 
thing, my dear, of which, perhaps, you are not fully sen- 
sible—of which you are loo young to be fully sensible— 
that, to peop^ who have nothmg to do or to say, scandal is 
a necessary luxury of life % and that, by such a step as y ott 
have taken, you nave given room enough for scandal- 
mongers to make you and your friends completely mis- 
erable." 

Angelina burst into tears— though a sentimental lady, 
she had not yet acquired the art of bursting into tears upon 
eyery trifiing occasion. Hers were tears of real feeling* 
Lady Frances was glad to see that she had made a ^\m* 
cient impression upon her mind ; but she assured Angelina 
that she did not intend to torment her with useless lec- 
tures and reproaches. Lady Frances Somerset under- 
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stood the art of giving advice rather better thin Lady 
Diana ChiUingworth. 

^ I do not mean, my dear," said Lady Frances, "' to 
make you miserable for life— -but I mean to make an im- 
pression upon you that may make you prudent and happy 
for life. So don't cry till you make your eyes so red as 
not to be ilt to be seen at the play to-night, where they 
must positively be seen." 

'* Biit Lady Diana is below," said Miss Warwick : '^ I 
am ashamed and afraid to see her again." 

'< It will be difficult, but I hope not impossible, to con- 
vince my sister," said Lady Frances, " that you clearly 
understand that you have been a simpleton ; but that a 
simpleton of sixteen is more tn object of mercy than a 
simpleton of sixty.-— So my verdict is — Guilty ;---but re- 
commended to mercy." 

By this mercy Angelina was more touched than she 
could have been by the most severe reproaches. 



CHAPTER V. 

While the preceding conversation was passing, Lady 
Diana ChiUingworth was in Mrs. Bertrand's fruit-shop, 
occupied with her smelling-bottle and Miss Burrage. 
Clara Hope was there also, and Mrs. Puffit the miUinei; 
and Mrs. Bertrand, who was assuring her ladyship that 
not a word of the affair about the young lady and the lace 
i^ould go out of her house. 

^ Your la'ship need not be in the least uneasy," saia 
Mrs. Bertrand, ** for I have satisfied the constable, and 
satisfied everybody ; and the constable aUows Miss War- 
wick's name was dot mentioned in the warrant ; and as 
to the servant girl, she's gone before the magistrate, who, 
of course, will send her to the house of correction ; but 
that will no ways impUcate the young lady, and nothing 
shall transpire from this house aetri mental to the younff 
lady who is under your la'ship's protection. And I'll teU 
yom la'ship how Mrs. Puffit and I have settled to tell 
the story: with your ladyship's approbation, I shall 
•ay—" 

** Nothingt if yon jdease," said her ladyship, with mctttt 
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than herivrod haogfatiiiess. ^ Tlie jaamg My to wrkom 
you allude is under Lady Frances Somersert protectioDy 
not mine ; and whatever you do or say, I beg that in this 
afiair the name of Lady Diana Chillingworth may not be 
used." 

She turned her back upon the disconcerted miUiner as 
she finished this speech, and walked to the farthest end 
of the long room, followed by the constant flatterer of 
all her humours. Miss Burrage. 

The milliner and Mrs. Bertrand now began to console 
themselves for the mortification they had received from 
her ladyship's pride, and for the insolent forgetfulness of 
her companion, by abusing them both in a low voice. 
Mrs. Bertrand began with, " Her ladyship's so touchy, 
and so proud ; she's as high as the moon, and higher.** 

** O, all the Chillingworths, by all accounts, are so," 
said Mrs. Puffit ; ^ but then, to be sure, they have a right 
to be so, if an3rbody has, for they certainly are real high- 
bom people." 

*^ But I canH tolerate to see some people, that arent 
no ways bom nor entitled to it, give themselves such 
airs as some people do. Now, there's that Miss Burrage, 
that pretends not to know me, ma'am.'^ 

^And me, ma'am, — just the same. Such provoking 
assurance ; I that knew her from this high." 

*' On St. Augustin's Back, you know," said Mrs. Puffit. 

** On St Augustin*s Back, you know," echoed Mrs. 
Bertrand. 

^' So I told her this morning, ma'am," said Mrs. Puffit 

^ And so I told her this evening, ma'am, when the three 
Miss Herrings came in to give me a call in their way to 
the play; girls that she used to walk ^ith, ma'am, for 
ever and ever in the green, you know." 

**Ye»; and that she was always glad to drink tea 
with, ma'am, when asked, you know," said Mrs, Puffit. • 

« Well, ma'am," pursued Mrs. Bertrand, " here she had 
the impudence to pretend not to know them. She takes 
up her gla8S,""-my Lady Di herself couldn't have done it 
better, and squeezes up her ugly face this way, pretend- 
ing to be near-sighted, though she can see as weA as you 
or I can." 

<♦ Such airs! *Ae near-sighted t" said Mrs. Puffit: "what 
will the world come to !" 

** O, I wish her pHde may have a fall," resumed the 
provoked milhner, as soon as she had Inreath. '^I dare 
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to say now she wolildnt know her own relations if die 
was to meet them ; Fd lay any wager she would not 
vouchsafe a courtesy to that good old John Barker, the 
friend of her father, you know, who gave up to this Biliss 
Burrage I donH know how many hundreds of pounds, 
that were due to him, or else miss wouldn't have iiad a 
farthing in the world ; yet now, I'll be bound, she'd for- 
get this as well as St. Augustin's Back, and wouldn't 
know John Barker from Abraham ; and I don't doubt but 
she'd pull out her glass at her aunt Dinah, because she is 
a cheesemonger's widow." 

" O no," said Mrs. Bertrand, " she couldn't have the 
baseness to be near-sighted to good Dinah Plait, that bred 
her up, and was all in all to her." 

Just as Mrs. Bertrand finished speaking, into the fruit- 
shop walked the very persons of whom she had been 
talking — ^Dinah Plait and Mr. Barker. 

" Mrs. Dinah Plait, I declare !" exclaimed Mrs. Ber- 
trand. 

*' *' I never was so glad to see you, Mrs. Plait and Mr. 
:Barker, in all my days," said Mrs. Puffit. 

«* Why you should be so particularly glad to see me, 
Mrs. Piiffit, I don't know," said Mr. Barker^ laughing ;- 
>*but I'm not surprised Dinah Plait should be a welcome 
guest wherever she. goes, especially with a purse full of 
guineas in her hand." 

. «« Friend Bertrand," said Dinah Plait, producing a purse 
which she held under her cloak, '* I am come to restore 
this purse to its rightful owner ; after a great deal of 
trouble, John Barker (who never thinks it a trouble to 
do good) hath traced her to your house." 

"Therejs a young lady there, to be sure," said Mrs. 
Bertrand ; *' but you can't see her just at present, for she 
is tidking on petticlar business with my Lady Frances 
Somerset above-stairs." 

•* 'Tis well," said Dinah Plait : " I would willingly re- 
store this purse, not to the young creature herself, but to 
some of her friends, — for I fear she is not quite in a right 
state of mind, — if I could see any of the young lady's 
friends." 

•• Miss Burrage," cried Mrs. Bertrand, in a tone of voice 
so loud that she conld not avoid hearing it, ^' are not you 
one of the young lady's friends 1" 

•*What young lady's friend 1"- replied Miss Burraget 
without stirring from her seat. 
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** Miss Bnrragey here's a purse for a yoang lady,** 
Mrs. Puffit 

^ A. purse for whomt Where f said Miss Barrage, at 
last deigning to rise, and come out of her recess. 

<* There, ma'am," said the milliner. ** Now for her 
glass !'' whispered Mrs. Puffit to Mrs. Bertrand. And, 
exactly as it had been predicted. Miss Burrage eyed her 
aunt Dinah through her glass, pretending not to know her. 

" The purse is not mine," said she, coolly : ** I know 
nothing of it — nothing." 

" Hetty !" exclaimed her aunt ; but as Miss Burrage 
still eyed her through her glass with unmoved invincible 
assurance, Dinah thought that, however strong the re- 
semblance, she was mistaken. *' No, it can't be Hetty. 
I beg pardon, madam," said she, ^ but f took you for — 
Did not I hear you say the name of Burrage, friend Puffit?" 

** Yes, Burrage ; one of the Burrages of Dorsetshire,'* 
said the miUiner, with malicious archness. 

^ One of the Burrages of Dorsetshire } I beg pardon. 
But did you ever see such a likeness, friend &rker, to 
my poor niece, Hetty Burrage 1" 

Miss Burrage, who overheard these words, immediately 
tamed her back upon her aunt. ^ A gro^sque statue of 
starch,— one of your Quakers, I thiuK they call them- 
selves ; Bristol is full of such primitive figures," said Afiss 
Burrage to Clara Hope, and she walked back to the recess 
and to Lady Di. 

**' So like, voice and all, to my poor Hester," said Dinah 
Plait, and she wiped the tears from her eyes, ** Though 
Hetty has neglected me so of late, I have a tenderness 
for her ; we cannot but have some for our own relations." 

** Grotesque or not, 'tis a statue that seems to have a 
heart, and a gude one," said Clara Hope. 

^ I wish we could say the same or everybody," said 
Mrs. Bertrand. 

All this time old Mr. Barker, leaning on his cane, had 
been silent : '* Burrage of Dorsetshire !" said he ; ** I'U 
soon see whether she be or no ; for Hetty has a wart on 
her chin that I cannot forget, let her forget whom and 
what she pleases." 

i Mr. Baiicer, who was a plain-spoken, determined man, 
followed the young lady to the recess ; and after looking 
her full in the face, exclaimed in a loud voice, '* Here's 
the wart !— 'tis Hetty !" 

** Sir! — wart I— man J^-Lady Di T cried Miss Burrage, 
in accents of the utmost distress and vexation. 
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Mr. Barker, reg^less of her frownft and strangles* 
would by no means relinquish her hand ; but leading, or 
rather puUing her forwiarda, he went on with barbaroua 
steadiness: ^ Dinah," said he, '*'tis your own niece* 
Hetty, 'tis your own aunt, that bred you up I What» 
struggle— Burrage of DoiBetshire !** 

** lliere certainly," said Lady Diana Chillingworth, in 
a solemn tone, *^ is a conspiracy, this night, against my 
poor nerves. These people, among them, will infallibly 
surprise me to death* What is the matter now 1 — why 
do you drag the young lady, sir ? She came here with 
me, sir, — with Lady Diana Chillingworth; and conse- 
quently, she is not a person to be insulted." 

** Insult her !" said Mr. Barker, whose sturdy simpli- 
city was not to be baffled or disconcerted either by the 
cunning of Miss Burrage or by the imposing manner 
and awful name of Lady Diana Chillingworth. ** Insult 
her I why, 'tis she insults us ; she won't know us." 

** How should Miss Burrage know you, sir, or any- 
body here?" said Lady Diana, looking round, as if upcm 
beings of a species different from her own. 

** How should she know her own aunt that bred her 
up 1" said the invincible John Barker, "• and me, who 
have had her on my knee a hundred times, giving her 
barley-sugar till she was sick ?" 

*' Sick ! I am sure you make me sick," said Lady Diana* 
** Sir, that young lady is one of the Burrages of Dorset- 
shire, as good a family as any in England." 

" Madam," said John Barker, replying in a solemnity 
of tone equal to her ladyship's, ^ that young lady is one 
of the Burrages of Bristol, drysalters ; niece to Dinah 
Plait, who is widow to a^ man who was, in his time, as 
honest a cheesemonger as any in England." 

** Miss Burrage ! — My God ! — don't you speak !" cried 
Lady Diana, in a voice of terror. 

** The young lady is bashful, my lady, among strangers,** 
said Mrs. Bertrand. 

" 0, Hester Burrage, is this kind of thee 1" said Dinah 
Plait, with an 9iiceni of mixed sorrow and affection ; 
** but thou art my niece, and 1 forgive thee." 

''A cheesemonger's niece!" cried Lady Diana, with 
horror ; ** how have I been deceived ! But this is the 
consequence of making acquaintance at Boxton, and 
those watering places,: I've done with her, however. 
Lord bless me ! here comes my sister. Lady Frances ! 
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Good Heavens! mydeari^eontmaedherladjpibilHSOiiiif 
to meet her sister, and drawing her int6 the reeesa at 
the farthest end of the room, ** t^re are note miafortows 
— ^misfortunes withont end. What will the world aay t 
Here's this Miss Burrage, — ^take no more notiee of her, 
sister; she's an impostor: who do yon think die tmrna 
ont to be t Daughter to a drysalter, niece to a cheese- 
monger! Only conceive !— a person that has heen 
going about with me everywhere !^\Yhat wfll the world 
say r 

'' That it is very imprudent to have unkmmm friends^ 
my dear," replied Lady Frances. •• The best thmg yoli 
can possibly do is to say nothing about the matter, and 
to receive this penitent ward of yours without reproaches; 
for if you talk of her unknoum friends^ the world wiU 
certainly talk of yours." 

Lady Diana drew back with haughtiness when her 
sister offered to put Miss Warwick's hands into hers ; 
but she condescended to say, after an apparent straggle 
with herself, " I am happy to hear, Miss Warwick, that 
you have returned to your senses. Lady Prances takes 
you under her protection, I understand ; at which, for all 
our sakes, I rejoice ; and I have only one piece of advice^ 
Miss Warwick, to give you— ^ 

•* Keep it till after the play, my dear Diana," whispered 
Lady Frances : •* it will hare more effect." 

** The play '—Bless me !" said Lady Diana, •* why yon 
have contrived to make Miss Warwick fit to be seen, I 

Srotest. But, after all I have gone through to-night, 
ow can I appear in public t Mv dear, this Miss Bur- 
rage's business has given me such a shock, — such ner- 
vous affections !" 

"Nervous affections! — Some people, I do believe, 
have none but nervous affections," thought Lady Frances. 
"Permit me," said Mrs. Dinah Plait, coming up to 
Lady Frances, and presenting Miss Warwick's purse ; 
" permit me, as thou seemest to be a friend to this young 
lady, to restore to thee her purse, which she left by mis- 
take at my house this forenoon. I hope she is better* 
poor thing." 

" She M better, and I thank you for her, madam," said 
Lady Frances, who was struck with the obliging manner 
and benevolent countenance pf Dinah Plait, and who did 
not think herself contaminated by standing in the same 
room with the widow of a cheesemonger* 
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^ Let me tYisnk you myself, madam,** said AngeUoa; 
^I am perfectly in my senses now, I can assure you; 
and I shall never forget the kindness which you and this 
benevolent gentleman showed me when you thought I 
was in real distress." 

^ Some people are more grateful than other people,*' 
said Mrs. Pu^t, looking at Miss Burrage, who in morti- 
fied, sullen silence, followed the aunt and the benefactor 
of whom she was ashamed, and who had reason to be 
ashamed of her. 

We do not imagine that our readers can be much in- 
terested for a young lady who was such a compound of 
Eride and meanness ; we shall therefore only add, that 
er future life was spent at St. Augustin's Back, where 
she made herself at once as ridiculous and as unhappy 
as she deserved to be. 

As for our heroine, under the friendly and judicious 
care of Lady Frances Somerset, she acquired that which 
is more useful to the possessor than genius — good sense. 
Instead of rambling over the world in search of an tm- 
knoum friend^ she attached herself to those of whose 
worth she received proofs more convincing than a letter 
of three folio sheets, stuffed with sentimental nonsense. 
In short, we have now, in the name of Angelina War* 
wick, the pleasure to assure all those whom it may con- 
cern, that it is possible for a young lady of sixteen to 
cure herself of the afiectatiQU of sensibility, and the foUy 
of romance^ 



THE 

GOOD FRENCH GOVERNESS. 



Among the sufferers during the bloody reiffn of Robes- 
pierre was Mad. de Rosier, a lady of good family, ex- 
cellent understanding, and most amiable character. Her 
husband, and her only son, a promising young man of 
about fourteen, were dragged to the horria prison of the 
Conciergerie, and their names soon afterward appeared in 
the list of those who fell a sacrifice to the tyrant's cruelty. 
By the. assistance of a faithful domestic, Mad. de Rosier, 
who was destined to be the next victim, escaped from 
France, and took refuge in England — England! that 
generous country which, in favour of the unfortunate, 
forgets her national prejudices, and to whom, in their 
utmost need, even her " natural enemies^ fly for protec- 
tion, English travellers have sometimes been accused 
of forgetting the civiUties which they receive in foreign 
countries; but their conduct towards the French emi- 
grants has sufficiently demonstrated the injustice of this 
reproach. 

Mad, de Rosier had reason to be pleased by the deli- 
cacy of several families of distinction in London, who 
offered her their services under the name of gratitude; 
but she was incapable of encroaching upon the kindness 
of her friends. Misfortune had not extinguished the 
energy of her mind, and she still possessed the power 
of maintaining herself honourably by her own exertions. 
Her character and her abilities being well known, she 
easily procured recommendations as a preceptress* Many 
ladies anxiously desired to engage such a governess for 
their children, but Mrs. Harcourt had the good fortune 
to obtain the preference. 

Mrs, Harcourt was a widow, who had been a very &d» 
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woman, and continued to be a very fine lady ; she had 
ffood abilities* but, as she lived in a constant round of 
dissipation, she had not time to cultivate her under- 
standing, or to attend to the education of her family } 
and she had satisfied her conscience by procuring for her 
daughters a fashionable governess and expensive masters. 
The governess whose place Mad. de Rc^ier was now to 
supply had quitted her pupils to go abroad with a lady 
of quali^, and Mrs. Harcourt knew enough of the world 
to bear her loss without emotion ; — she however staid 
at home one whole evening, to receive Mad. de Rosier, 
and to introduce her to her pupils. Mrs. Harcourt had 
three daughters and a son — Isabella, Matilda, Favoretta, 
and Herbert. Isabella was about fourteen ; her counte- 
nance was intelligent, but rather too expressive of confi- 
dence in her own capacity, for she had, from her infancy, 
been taught to believe that she was a genius. Her 
memory had been too much cultivated ; she had learned 
languages with facility, and had been taught to set a 
very high value upon her knowledge of history and 
chronology. Her temper had been hurt by flattery, yet 
she was capable of feeling all the generous passions. 

Matilda was a year younger than Isabella ; she was 
handsome, but her countenance, at first view, gave the 
idea of hopeless indolence ; she did not learn the French 
and Itahan irregular verbs by rote as expeditiously as 
her sister, and her impatient preceptress pronounced, 
with an irrevocable nod, that Miss Matilda was no genius. 
The phrase was .quickly caught by her masters, so that 
Matilda, undervalued even by her sister, lost all confi- 
dence in herself, and, with the hope of success, lost the 
wish for exertion. Her attention gradually turned to 
dress and personal accomplishments ; not that she was 
Tain of her beauty, but she had more hopes of pleasing 
b^ the graces of her person than of her mind. The 
timid, anxioi» blush which Mad. de Rosier observed to 
Tary in Matilda's countenance, when she spoke to those 
for whom she felt affection, convinced this lady that, if 
Matilda were no genius, it must have been the fault 
of her education. On sensibility all that is called geuius, 
perhaps, originally depends : those who are capable of 
feeling a strong degree of pain and [Measure may surdy 
be excited to great and persevering exertion, by calMng 
he proper motives into action. 
Favoretta, the youngest daughter, was about six veara 
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old* At t^s 1^, the habits that confttitnte ^aracter 
are not formed, and it is therefore absurd to speak of 
the character of a child of six years old. Favoretta 
had been from her birth the f^^thing of her mother 
and of her mother's waitinf^nuiid. She was always 
produced whei^ Mrs. Harcourt had company, to be ad- 
mired and csiressed by the fashionable circle ; her ring^ 
lets and her lively nonsense were ^ nerer-failing means 
of attracting attention from visiters. In the drawmg- 
room, Favoretta, consequently, was happy, always in 
high spirits, and the picture of good-humour ; but, change 
the scene, and Favoretta no longer appeared the same 
person : when alone she was idle and spiritless ; when 
with her maid, or with her brother and sisters, pettish 
and capricious. Her usual play-fellow was Herbert, but 
their plays regularly ended in quarrels— quarrels in which 
both parties were commonly in the wrong, though the 
whole of the blame necessarily fell upon Herbert, for 
Herbert was neither caressing nor caressed. Mrs. 
Grace, the waiting-maid, pronounced him to be the 
plague of her life, and [n-ophesied evil of him, because^ 
as she averred, if she combed his hair a hundred times 
a day, it would never be fit to be seen ; besides this, she 
declared ^ there was no managing to keep him out of 
mischief;" and he was so ^ thick-headed at his book,** thab 
Mrs. Grace, on whom the task of teaching him his al» 
phabet had, during the negligent reign of the late gor- 
emess, devolved, affirmed tl^ he never would learn to 
read like any other yo^g gentleman. Whether the 
aseal of Mrs. Grace for his literary progress were of ser- 
vice to his understanding may be doubted ; there could 
be no doubt of its effect upon his temper ; a sullen gloom 
overspread Herbert's countenance whenever the shrill 
call of ^ Come and say your task. Master Herbert !" was 
heard ; and the continual use of the imperative mood-—* 
*« Let that alone, do, Master Herbert !''— -^ DonH make a 
racket. Master Herbert !".— *^ Do hold your tongue and 
sit still where I bid you. Master Herbert T operated so 
powerfully upon this young gentleman, that, at eip^t 
years old, \m partty ftiliilled his tormentor's prophecies, 
for he became a little surly rebel, who took pleasure in 
doing exactly the contrary to every thinjgf that he was 
desired to do,mnd who tooK pride in opposing his powers 
of endurance to ^he force of punishment. His situation 
was scarcely more agreeable in the drawing-room than 
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in the nursery, forliis mother usually announced him to 
the company by the appropriate appellation of Rough' 
head ; and Herbert Roughheadj being assailed at his en- 
trance into the room by a variety of petty reproaches 
and maternal witticisms upon his uncouth appearance, 
became bashful and awkward, averse from polite society, 
and prone to the less fastidious company of servants m 
the stable and the kitchen. Mrs. Harcourt absolutely 
forbade his intercourse with the postillions, though she 
did not think it necessary to be so strict in her injunc- 
tions as to the butler and footman; because, argued 
she, " children will get to the servants when one's from' 
home, and it is best that they should i)e with such of 
them as one can trust — ^now Stephen is quite a person 
one can entirely depend upon, and he has been so long 
in the family, the children are quite used to him, and 
«afe with him." 

How many mothers have a Stephen, on whom they 
can entirely depend ! 

Mrs. Harcourt, with politeness, which in this instance 
supplied the place of good sense, invested Mad. de 
Rosier with full powers as the preceptress of her chil- 
dren, except as to their religious education ; she stipu- 
lated that Catholic tenets should not be instilled into 
them. To this Mad. de Rosier replied, " that children 
usually follow the religion of their parents, and that 
proseljrtes seldom do honour to their conversion ; that 
were she, on the other hand, to attempt to promote her 
pupils' beUef in the religion of their country, her utmost 
powers could add nothing to the force of public religions 
mstruction, and to the arguments of those books which 
are necessarily put into the hands of every well educated 
person." 

With these opinions. Mad. de Rosier readily promised 
to abstain from all direct or indirect interference in the 
religious instruction of her pupils. Mrs. Harcourt then 
introduced her to them as " a friend, in whom she had 
entire confidence, and whom she hoped and believed 
they would make it their study to please." 

while the ceremonies of the introduction were goin{- 
on, Herbert kept himself aloof, and with his whip sus- 
pended over the stick on which he was riding, eyed Mad. 
de Rosier with no friendly aspect : however, when she 
held out her hand to him, and when be heard the en» 
couniging tone of her voice, be approached, held hia 
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lady his left to shake. 

•* Are you to be my governess V* said he : ** you won't 
give me very long tasks, will youf 

^^Favoretta, my dear, what has detained you so 
long T cried Mrs. Harccmrt, as the door opened, and 
as Favoretta, with her hair in nice order, was ushered 
into the room by Mrs. Grace. The little girl ran up to 
Mad. de Rosier, and, with the most caressing freedom, 
cried — 

** Will you love me 1 I have not my red shoes on to« 
davT 

While Mad. de Rosier assured Favoretta that the want 
of the red shoes would not diminish her merit, Matilda 
whispered to Isabella, '* Mourning is very becoming to 
her, though she is not fair ;" and Isabella, with a look of 
absence, replied, ''But she speaks English amazingly 
well for a I^ench woman.'' 

Mad. de Rosier did speak English remaorkably weU ; 
she had spent some years in England, in her early youth, 
and perhaps the effect of her conversation was height- 
ened by an air of foreign novelty. As she was not hack- 
neyed in the common language of conversation, her ideas 
were expressed in select and accurate terms, so that her 
thoughts appeared original, as weU as just. 

Is^lla, who was fond of talents, and yet fonder of 
novelty, was charmed the first evening with her new 
friend, more especially as she perceived that her abili- 
ties had not escaped Mad. de Rosier. She disfdayed all 
her little treasures of hterature, but was surprised to 
observe that, though every shining thing she said was 
taken notice of, nothing dazzled the eyes of her judge ; 
gradually her desire to talk subsided, and she felt some 
curiosity to hear. She experienced the new pleasure 
of conversing with a person whom she perceived to be 
her superior in understanding, and whose superiority 
she could admire, without any mixture of envy. 

^ Hien," said she, pausing one day, after having suc- 
cessfully enumerated the dates. of tne reigns of all the 
English kings, "I suppose you have something in 
French, like our Gray's Merooria Technics, or else you 
never could have such a prodigious quantity of dates in 
your head. Had you as much knowledge of chronology 
and history when you were of my age as— as — ^ 

^As you have!" said Mad. de Rosier: ''I do not 
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know whether I had at your ag^e, but I can asavre you 
that I have not now.*' 

^Nay,** replied Isabella, with an incredulous smile, 
" but you only say that from modesty." 

** From vanity, more likely.** 

" Vanity ! impossible— you don*t understai^ me.** 

** Pardon me, but you do not understand me.** 

" A person,** cried Isabella, •* can't, surely; be vain — 
what we, in English, call vain — of not remembering any 
thing.** 

^ Is it, then, impossible that a person should be what 

ou in English csdl vain of not remembering what is use- 
ess 1 I dare say you can tell me the name of that wise 
man who prayed for the art of forgetting.** 

^ No, indeed, I don*t know his name ; I never heard 
of him before : was he a Grecian, or a Roman, or an 
Enghshman ? can't you Irecollect his name 1 what does 
it l^gin with 1** 

*' I do not wish, either for your sake or my own, to 
remember the name ; let us content ourselves with the 
wise man*s sense, whether he were a Grecian, a Roman, 
or an Englishman: even the first letter of his name 
might be left among the useless things — might it not 1** 

'* But,** rephed Isabella, a little piqued, ^ I do not know 
what you csiU useless.** 

" Those of which you can make no use,** said Mad. de 
Rosier, with simplicity. 

** You dont mean, tiiough, all the names, and dates, 
and kings, and Roman emperors, and all the remarkable 
events that I have learned by heart!** 

** It is useful^ I allow,** replied Mad. de Rosier, •* t 
know by heart the names of the English kings and Ro- 
man emperors, and to remember the dates of their 
reigns, otherwise we should be obliged, whenever we 
wanted them, to search in the books in which they are 
to be found, and that wastes time.** 

** Wastes time— yes ; but, what*s worse,** said Isabella^ 
^ a person looks so awkward and foolish in company 
who does not know tl^ese things— ^things that everybody 
knows.** 

^ And that everybody is supposed to know,** added 
Mad. de Rosier. 

^A person,** continued Isabella, ^ could make no 
figure in conversation, you know, among weU-informed 
peo]^ if she didnt know these things.** 
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^ Certainly not,'* said Mad. de Hosiery ^ nor could she 
make a figure among well-informed people, by telling 
them what, as you observed just now, everybody 
knows." 

** But I do not mean,^ said Isabella, after a mortified 
pause, ^that everybody knows the mMtrJuMt events^ 
though they may have learned the reigns of the kings by 
heart ; for I assure you, the other day I found it a great 
advantage, when somebody was talking about Uie pow- 
der-tax, to be able to tell, in a room full of company^ 
that powder for the hair was first introduced into Eng- 
land in the year 1614 ; and that potatoes, which, very 
luckily for me, were next to powder ih '* the Tablet of 
Memory,** were first brought to England in the year 
1566. And the very same evening, when mamma was 
showing some pretty coloured note-paper, which she 
had just got, I had an opportunity of saying that white 
paper was first made in England in the year 1587 ; and 
a gentleman made me a bow, and said he would give the 
world for my memory. So you see that these, at least, are 
not to be counted among the tueless things — are they !** 

''Certainly not," repUed Mad. de Rosier: ''we can 
form some idea of the civilization of a country at any 
period, by knowing that such a frivolous luxury as pow- 
der was then first introduced : trifies become matters of 
importance to those who have the good sense to know 
how to make them of use ; and as for paper, that uid 
the art of printing are so intimately connected — ^" 

" Ah !" mterrupted Isabella, " if they had asked me, I 
could have told them when the first printing-press was 
established in Westminster Abbey — in 1494.*' 

" And paper was made in England 1" 

" Have you forgot so soon 1 — in 1587." 

" It is well worth remarking," said Mad. de Rosier, 
"that literature in England must have, at that time, 
made but a very slow progress, since a hundred years 
had elapsed between the establishing of your printing* 
oress, and the making of your white paper; I allow 
these are not useless facts." 

" That never struck me before," said Isabella, ingenu- 
ously; "I only remembered these things to repeat in 
conversation." 

Here Mad. de Rosier, pleased to observe that her pn- 
pil had caught an idea that was new to her, dropped the 
conversation, and left Isabella to apply what had passed. 
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—Active and ingenious young people should have much 
left to their own intelligent exertions, and to their own 
candour. 

Matilda, the second daughter, was at first pleased with 
Mad. de Rosier, because she looked well in mourning; 
and afterward she became interested for her, from hear* 
ing the history of her misfortunes, of which Mad. de Ro» 
sier, one evening, gave her a simple, pathetic account 
Matilda was particularly touched by the account of the 
early death of this lady's beautiful and accompUshed 
daughter ; she dwelt upon every circumstance, and, with 
anxious curiosity, asked a variety of questions. 

'* I think 1 can form a perfect idea of her now,** said 
Matilda, after she had inquired concerning the colour of 
her hair, of her eyes, her complexion, her height, her 
voice, her manners, and her dress — ^" I think 1 have a 
perfect idea of her now !" 

** Oh no !^ said Mad. de Rosier, with a sigh; *' you can* 
not form a perfect idea of my Rosalie from any of these 
things ; she was handsome and graceful : but it was not 
her person — it was her mind,** said the mother, with a 
faltering voice: her voice had, till this instant, been 
steady and composed. 

" I beg your pardon — I will ask you no more ques- 
tions," said Matilda. 

** My love,** said Mad. de Rosier, ^ ask me as many as 
you please — I like to think of Aer — I may now speak of her 
without vanity — her character would have pleased you," 

** I am sure it would," said Matilda : " do you think 
she would have liked me or Isabella the best ?" 

** She would have liked each of you for your different 
good qualities, I think ; she would not have made her 
£)ve an object of competition, or the cause of jealousy 
between two sisters; she could make herself sufficiently 
beloved, without stooping to any such mean arts. She 
had two friends who loved her tenderly ; they knew that 
she was perfectly sincere, and that she would not flatter 
either of them — ^you know that is only childish affection 
which is without esteem. Rosalie was esteemed autarU 
qu^aimSeJ^ 

'* How I should have liked such a fHend! but I am 
afraid she would have been so much my superior, she 
would have despised me — Isabella would have had all her 
conversation, because she knows so much, and I know 
nothing r 
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^ If yod know that you know nc^hing,^ said Mad. de 
Rosier, with an encouraging smile, ^ you know as much 
as the wisest of men. When the oracle pronounced 
Socrates to be the wisest of men, he exgHaaaed it by ob- 
serving, ' that he knew himself to be ignorant, while 
other men,' said he, ' believing that they know every 
thing, are not likely to improve.' ^ 

^ Then you think I am likely to improve f said Ma- 
tilda, with a look of doubtful hopje. 

** Certainly," said Mad. de Rosier : ** if you exert your- 
self, you may be any thing you please." 

** Not any thing I please, for 1 should please to be as 
clever, and as good, and as amiable, and as estimable 
too, as your RosaUe — but that's impossible. Tell me, 
however, what she was at my age — and what sort of 
things she used to do and say — ^and what books she 
reaf— and how she emidoyed herself from morning till 
night." 

^ That must be for to-morrow," said Mad. de Rosier; 
^ I must now show Herbert the book of prints that he 
wanted to see." 

It was the first time that Herbert had ever asked to 
look into a book. Mad. de Rosier had taken him en- 
tirely out of the hands of Mrs. Grace, and finding that 
his painful associations with the sight of the syllables in 
his dog's-eared spelling-book could not immediately be 
conquered, she prudently resolved to cultivate his pow- 
ers of attention upon other subjects, and not to return to 
syllabic difficulties until the young gf^ntlenian should 
have forgotten his literary misfortunes, and acquired 
sufficient energy and patience to ensure success. 

** It is of little consequence," said she, ^ whether the 
boy read a year sooner or later ; but it is of great con- 
sequence that he should love literature." 

** Certainly," said Mrs. Harcourt, to whom this obser* 
vation was addressed ; *' I am sure you will manage all 
those things properly — I leave him entirely to you — 
Grace quite gives him up : if he read by the time w% 
must think of sending him to school 1 shall be satisfied 
—only keep him out of my way," added she, laughing, 
•* when he is stammering over that unfortunate spelling- 
book, for I don't pretend to be gifted with the patienice 
of Job." 

^'Have you any objection," said Mad. de Rosier, "to 
ny buying for him some new toys 1" 
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^ None in the woiid-^^Niy any thing ywi wiUr^-do any 
thing you please— I give you carte-blsuiche,'* said Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

After Mad. de Rosier had been some time at Mrs. Har« 
court's, and had carefully studied the characters, off; 
more properly speaking, the habits of all her pupils, she 
took them with her one morning to a large toy-shop, or 
rather warehouse for toys, which had been lately opened 
under the direction of an ingenious gentleman, who had 
employed proper workmen to execute rational toys for 
the rising generation. 

When Herbert entered "the rational toy-shop," he 
looked all around, and, with an air of disappointment, 
exclaimed, *' Why, I see neither whips nor horses ! nor 
l^aetons, nor coaches!" — ^**Nor dressed dolls!" said 
Favoretta, in a reproachful tone ; ** nor baby houses !" — 
•* Nor soldiers, nor a drum !" continued Herbert.—" I am 
sure I never saw such a toy-shop," said Favoretta ; " I 
expected the finest things that ever were seen, becatise 
it was such a new great shop, and here are nothing but 
vulgar-looking things — great carts and wheelbarrowsy 
and things fit for orange-women^s daughters, I think." 

This sally of wit was not admired as much as it would 
have been by Favoretta's flatterers in her mother's draw- 
ing-room : ner brother seized upon the very cart which 
she had abused, and, dragging it about the room wiUii 
noisy joy, declared he had found out that it was better 
Hian a coach and six that would hold nothing; and he 
was even satisfied without horses, because he reflected 
Uiathe could be the best horse himself; and that wooden 
horses, after all, cannot gallop, and they never mind if 
you whip them ever so much ; " You must drag them 
along all the time^ though you make ^e/teve," said Her- 
bert, " that they draw the coach of themselves ; if one 
gives them the least push they tumble down on their 
sides, and one rai^ turn back, for ever and ever, to 
set them up upon their wooden legs again. I don't like 
make-believe horses $ I had rather be both man and horse 
for myself." Then, whipping himself^ he galloped away* 
pleased with his centaur chanicter. 

When the little boy in Sacontala is offered for a play« 
tiling " it pea/Hock of earthenware, painted with rich colours f^ 
he answers, " / shall like the peacock if it can run and ^ 
'*'^not else.^ The Indian drama of Sacontala was written 
many centuries ago. Notwithstanding it has so long 
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been observed that cbiklr^ dislike m^ess, motioideM 

ejrfhiogfs, it is but of late that more rational toys have 
m devised for their amusements. 

While Herbert's cart rolled on, Favoretta viewed it 
with scornful eyes; but at lenfrth, cured by the neglect 
of the spectators of this fit of disdain, she condescended 
to be pleased, and spied a few things worthy of her no- 
tice. Bilboqoets, battledores, aiul shuttlecocks she ac- 
knowledged were no bad things. ** And pray," said she, 
^ what are those pretty little baskets. Mad* de Rosier % 
And thoee others, which look as if they were but just 
begun 1 And what are thoee strings that look like mam- 
ma's beil-cords; and is that a thing for making laces* 
such as Grace laces me withi £ad what are those 
cabinets with little drawers fort^ 

Mad. de Rosier had taken notice of these little cabinets 
—they were for young mineralogists; she was also 
tempted by a botanical apparatus ; Uit as her pupils were 
not immediately going mto the country, where flowers 
<;ould be [nrocurec^ she was forced to content herself with 
such things as could afford them employment in town. 
The makuig of baskets, of bell-ropes, and of cords for 
window-curtains were occij^tions in which, she thought, 
they might successfully apply themselves. The mate- 
rials for these little manufactures were here leady pre- 
pared ; and only such difficulties were kit as cmldren 
love to conquer. The materials for the baskets, and a 
little magni^ing glass which Favoretta wished to have, 
were just packed up in a basket which was to serve for a 
model, when Herbert's voice was heard at the other end 
of the shop : he was exclaiming in an impatient tone, ** I 
must and 1 will eat them, I say." He had crept under 
the counter, and, unperceived by the busy shopman, had 
dragged out of a pigeon-hole near the ground a parcel 
wrapped up in brown paper: he had seated himself upon 
the ground with his lMu;k to the company, and with pa- 
tience worthy of a better object at length untied the oif- 
Acult knot, puUed off the string, and opened the parceL 
Within the brown paper there appeared a number of little 

Sickets, curiously folded in paper of a li^ht brown, 
erbert opened one of these, and finding that it contained 
a number of little round things which looked like com- 
fits, he raised the paper to his mouth, which opened wide 
to receive them. The shopman, stopping his arm, as- 
sured him that they were '* not good to eat;^ but Herbert 
Vol. hi.— D 
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replied in the angry tone which caught Mad. de Rosier'd 
ear. " They are the seeds of radishes, my dean" said 
she : *' if tliey be sown in the ground they will become 
radishes ; then they will be fit to eat^ but not till thisn. 
Taste them now, and try." He willingly obeyed ; but 
put the seeds very quickly out of his mouth, when he 
found that they were not sweet. He then said " that he 
wished he might have them, that he might sow them in 
the little garden behind his mother's house, that they 
might be fit to eat some time or other." 

Mad. de Rosier bought the radish-seeds, and ordered a 
little spade, a hoe, and a watering-pot, to be sent home 
for him. 

Herbert's face brightened with joy : he was surprised 
to find that any of his requests were granted, because 
Grace had regularly reproved him for being troublesome 
whenever he asked for any thing : hence he had learned 
to have recourse to force or fraud to obtain his objects. 
He ventured now to hold Mad. de Rosier by the gown: 
** Stay a little longer," said he ; "I want to look at every 
thing ;" his curiosity dilated with his hopes. 

When Mad. de Rosier complied with his request to 
^ stay a little longer," he had even the politeness to push 
a stool towards her, saying, " You'd better sit down ; 
you will be tired of standing, as some people say they 
are ; but I'm not one of them. Tell 'em to give me down 
that wonderful thing, that I may see what it is, will you V^ 

The wonderful thing which had caught Herbert's at- 
tention was a dry printing press. Mad. de Rosier was 
glad to procure this little machine for Herbert, for she 
hoped that the new associations of pleasure which he 
would form with the types in the little compositor's stick 
would efface the painful remembrance of his early diffi- 
culties with the syllables in the spelling-book. She also 
purchased a box of models of common furniture, which 
were made to take to pieces, and to be put together 
again, and on which the names of all the parts were 
printed. A number of other useful toys tempted her, but 
she determined not to be too profuse : she did not wish 
to purchase the love of her little pupils by presents ; her 
object was to provide them with mdependent occupa- 
tions; to create a taste for industry without the dan- 
gerous excitation of continual variety. 

Isabella was delighted with the idea of fiUinff up a small 
biographical chart, which resembled PriesUey's ; she was 
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unpfttient also to draw the map of the world upon a small 
silk balloon, which could be filled with common air, or 
f<^ed up flat at pleasure. 

Matilda, after much hesitation, said she had decided 
her mind, just as they were ^ing out of the shop. She 
diose a small loom for weavmg riband and tape, which 
Isahella admired, because she remembered to have seen 
it described in ** Townsend's Travels ;" but before the 
man could put up the loom for Matilda, she begged to 
have a little machine for drawing in perspective, because 
the person who showed it assured her that it required mif 
sort of genius to draw perfectly well in perspective with 
this instrument. 

In their way home Mad. de Rosier stopped the carriage 
at a circulating library. *' Are you going to ask for the 
novel we were talking of yesterday?" cried Matilda. 

''A novel!" said Isabella, contemptuously: ''no, I 
dare say Mad. de Rosier is not a novel reader." 

^'Zeluco, sir, if you please," said Mad. de Rosier. 
^ You see, Isabella, notwithstanding the danger of for- 
feiting your good opinion, I have dared to ask for a 
novel." 

*^ Well, I always understood, I am sure," replied Isa- 
bella, disdainfully, " that none but trifling, ^y people 
were novel readers." 

** Were readers of trifling, silly novels, perhaps you 
mean," answered Mad. de Rosier, with temper; '* but I 
flatter myself you will not flnd Zeluco either trifling or 
siUy." 

''No, not Zeluco, to be sure," said Isabella, recollect- 
ing herself ; " for now I remember Mr. Gibbon, the great 
historian, mentions Zeluco in one of his letters ; he says 
it is the best philosophical romance of the age. I par- 
ticularly remember that, because somebody had been 
talking of Zeluco the very day I was reading that letter; 
smd I as^d my governess to get it for me, but she said 
it was a novel; however, Mr. Gibbon calls it a philo- 
sophical romance." 

" The name," said Mad. de Rosier, " will not make such 
difference to us; but I agree with you in thinking, that 
as people who cannot jua^e for themselves are apt to be 
misled by names, it would be advantageous to invent 
some new name for philosophical novels, that they may 
no longer be contraband goods — that they may not M 

D3 
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coDlbunded with the trijflin|, silly prodaetions ibr which 
jovL have so just a disdain. 

" Now, ma'am, will you ask,** cried Herbert, as th% 
carriage stopped at his mother's door, ** will you ask 
whether the man has brought home my spade and the 
wateringwpot? I know you don't like that I should go 
to the servants for what I want ; but I'm in a great hurry 
for the spade, because I want to dig the bJd for my 
radishes before night: I've got my seeds safe in my 
hand." 

Mad. de Rosier, much pleased by this instance of obe- 
dience in her impatient pupil, instantly inquired for what 
he wanted, to convince him that it was possible he could 
have his wishes gratified by a person who was not an in- 
habitant of the stable or the kitchen. Isabella might 
have registered it in her list of remarkable events, that 
Herbert, this day, was not seen with the butler, the foot- 
man, or the coachman. Mad. de Rosier, who was aware 
of the force of habit, and who thought that no evil could 
be greater than that of hazarding the integrity of her 
little pupils, did not exact from them any promise of ab- 
staining from the company of the servants, with whom 
they had been accustomed to converse ; but she had pro- 
vided the children with occupations, that they might not 
be tempted by idleness to seek for improper companions; 
and by interesting herself with unaifected good-natm'e 
in their amusements, she endeavoured to rive them a 
taste for the sympathy of their superiors in Knowledge, 
instead of a desire for the flattery of inferiors. She ar^ 
ranged their occupations in such a manner, that without 
watching them every instant, she might know what they 
were doing, and where they were ; and she showed so 
much readiness to procure for them any thing that was 
reasonable, that they found it the shortest method to ad- 
dress their petitions to her in the first instance. Chil- 
dren will necessarily delight in the company of those who 
make them happy : Mad. de Rosier knew how to make 
her pupils contented, by exciting them to employments 
in which they felt that they were successftil. 

** Mamma! mamma! dear mamma !*• cried Favoretta, 
running into the hall, and stopping Mrs. Harcourt, who 
was dressed, and going out to dinner, '* do come into the 

rurlour, to look at my basket, my beautiful i)asket, that 
am making all myself." '* And do, mother, or some of 
ye, come ouc iuto the garden* and see the bed that I've 
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^m§9 widi my own hands, for my nMlishes. — Vm as hot 
as fire, I know," said Herbert, pushing his hat back firoai 
his forehead. 

^ O ! don't come near me with the watering-pot in 
your hand," said Mrs. Harcourt, shrinking back, acd 
looking at Herbert's hands, wiiich were not as white as 
her own. 

^ The carriage is bnt just come to the door, ma'am," 
said Isabella, who next appealed in the hall ; ^ I only 
want you for one instant, to show you something that is 
to hang up in your dressing-room, when I have finished 
it, mamma; it is really beautiful." 

" Well, don't keep me long," said Mrs. Harcourt, ** for, 
indeed, I am too late already." 

** O, no ! indeed you will not be too late, mamma — 
only look at my basket," said Favoretta, gently pulling 
her mother by the hand into the parlour. — Isabella 
pointed to her silk globe, which was suspended in the 
window, and, taking up her camel-hair pencil, cried* 
** Only look, ma'am, how nicely I have traced the Rhine^ 
the Po, the Elbe, and the Daimbe ; you see I have not 
finished Europe ; it will be quite another looking thing 
when Asia, Africa, and America are done, and when the 
colours are quite dry." 

^ Now, Isabella, pray let her look at my basket," cried 
the eager Favoretta, holding up the scarcely begun 
basket; ^ I will do a row, to snow you how it is done ;" 
and the little girl, with busy fingers, began to weave* 
The ingenious and delicate appearance of the work, and 
the happy countenance of the Uttle workwoman, fixed 
tlie mother's [leased attention, and she, for a moraeat, 
fMTgot that her carriage was waiting. 

** The carriage is at the door, ma'am," said the foot* 
man. 

^ I must be gone!" cried Mrs. Harcourt, starting from 
her revery« ^ What am I doing here f I ought to have 
been away this half-hour.— -Matilda ! — why is she not 
among yon 1" 

Matilda, apart from the busy company, was reading 
with so much earnestness, that her mother called twice 
before she looked up. 

*^ How happy you all look," continued Mrs. Harcourt ; 
** aad 1 am gomg to one of those terrible g^t dinners 
—I sha'n't eat one morsel : then cards all night, which 1 
bate as much as you do, IsabeUa»-«pity me, Mad. de Ro- 
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sier! — Good-by, happy creatures T' — and with some 
real and some affected reluctance, Mrs. Harcourt de* 
parted. 

It is easy to make children happy, for one evenmg, 

, with new toys and new employments ; but the difficult 

is to continue the pleasure of occupation after it has lost 

its novelty : the power of habit may well supply the 

glace of the charm of novelty. Mad. de Rosier exerted 
erseir, for some weeks, to invent occupations for her 
pupils, that she might induce in their minds a love for 
mdustiy ; and when they had tasted the pleasure and 
formed the habit of doing something, she now and then 
suffered them to experience the misery of having nothing 
to do. The state of ennui, when contrasted with that 
of pleasurable mental or bodily activity, becomes odious 
and insupportable to children. 

Our readers must have remarked that Herbert, when 
he seized upon the radish-seeds in the rational toy-shop, 
had not then learned just notions of the nature of prop- 
erty. Mad. de Rosier did not, like Mrs. Grace, repeat 
ineffectually, fifty times a day — " Master Herbert, dont 
touch that !" — ^" Master Herbert, for shame !" — " Let that 
alone, sir !" — ** Master Herbert, how dai^e you, sir !" but 
she prudently began by putting forbidden goods entirely 
out of his reach : thus she, at least, prevented the ne- 
cessity for perpetual irritating prohibitions, and dimin- 
ished, with the temptation, the desire to disobey ; she 
gave him some things for his oum use, and scrupulously 
refrained from encroaching upon his property : Isabella 
and Matilda followed her example, in this respect, and 
thus practically explained to Herbert the meaning of the 
words mirie and yours. He was extremely desirous of 
going with Mad. de Rosier to different shops, but she 
coolly answered his entreaties by observing, " that she 
could not venture to take him into any one's house, till 
she was sure that he would not meddle with what was 
not his own." Herbert now felt the inconvenience of 
his lawless habits : to enjoy the pleasures, he perceived 
that it was necessary to submit to the duties of society ; 
and he began to respect ^' the rights of things and per* 
sons,*** When his new sense of right and wrong had 
been sufficiently exercised at home, Mad. de Rosier ven- 
tured to expose him to more dangerous trials abroad ; 
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%he took him to a carpeater's workshop, and though the 
saw, the hammer, the chisel, the plane, and the vice 
assailed him in various forms of temptation, his powers 
of forbearance came off victorious. 
I ** To bear and /or^ar^ has been said to be the sum of 
manly virtue : the virtue of forbearance in childhood 
must always be measured by the pupil's disposition to 
activity ; a vivacious boy must often have occasion to 
forbear more in a quarter of an hour, than a dull, indo- 
lent child in a quarter of a year. 

'. " May I touch this I"—" May I meddle with that T 
were questions which our prudent hero now failed not 
to ask before he meddled with the property of others, 
and he found his advantage in this mode of proceeding. 
He observed that his governess was, in this respect, as 
scrupulous as she required that he should be, and he con- 
sequently believed in the truth and general utility of her 
precepts. 

The coachmaker's, the cooper's, the turner's, the 
cabinet-maker's, even the black ironmonger's and noisy 
tinman's shop afforded entertainment for many a morn- 
ing ; a trifling gratuity often purchased much instruc- 
tion, and Mad. de Rosier always examined the counte- 
nance of the workman before she suffered her little pupils 
to attack him with questions. The eager curiosity of 
children is generally rather agreeable thsm tormenting to 
tradesmen, who are not too busy to be benevolent ; and 
the care which Herbert took not to be troublesome 

g eased those to whom he addressed himself. He was 
(lighted, at the upholsterer's, to observe that his little 
moitels of furniture had taught him how several things 
were put together, and he soon learned the workmeirs 
names for his ideas. He readily understood the use of 
all that he saw, when he went to a bookbinder's, and to 
a printing office, because, in his own printing and bookp 
binder's press, he had seen similsur contrivances in 
miniature. 

Prints, as well as models^ were used to enlarge his 
ideas of visible objects. Mad. de Rosier borrowed the 
Dictionnaire des Arts et des Metiers, Buffon, and several 
books which contained good prints of animals, machines* 
and iMTchitecture ; these provided amusement on rainy 
days* At first she found it difficult to fix the attentioQ 
of the boisterous Herbert and the capricious Favoretta. 
Sefore they had half examined one print, they wanted to 
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tnrn over the leaf to see another; but this desnitory im- 
patient curiosity she endeavoured to cure by steadily 
blowing only oae or two prints for each day's amuse- 
ment. Herbert, who could but just spell words of one 
syllable, could not read what was written at the bottom 
of the prints, and he was sometimes ashamed of apply- 
ing to Favoretta for assistance i — ^the names that were 
printed upon his little models of furniture he at length 
learned to make out. The press was obliged to stand stiil 
when Favoretta or his friend Mad. de Rosier were not 
at hand, to tell him, letter by letter, how to spell the 
words that he wanted to print. He one evening went 
up to Mad. de Rosier, and, with a resolute face, said, ^ I 
must learn to read." 

** If anybody will be so good as to teach you, I sup- 
pose you mean,'' said she, smiling.* 

*' Will yott be so good ?" said 1^ : " perhaps yon couM 
teach me, though Grace says 'tis very difficult ; 111 do 
my best." 

*' Then I'll do «ny best too," said Mad. de Rosier. 

The consequences of these good resolutions were 
surprising to Mrs. Grace. Master Herbert was quite 
changed, she observed ; and she wondered why he would 
never read when she took so much pains with him for 
an hour every day to hear him his task. '* Madame de 
What d'ye call her," added Mrs. Grace, ^ need not boast 
much of the hand she has had in the business : for I've 
been by at odd times, and watched her ways, while I 
have been dressing Miss Favoretta, and sli^ has been 
hearing you your task. Master Herbert." 

" She doesn't call it my task— 1 hate that word." 

** Well, I don't know what she calls it ; for I don't 
pretend to be a French governess, for my part ; but I 
can read English, Master Herbert, as well as another; 
and it's strange if I could not teach my mother tongue 
better than an emigrant. What I say is, that she never 
takes much pains one way or the other ; for by the 
ck>ck in mistress's dresmog-room, 1 minuted her twice, 
and she was five minutes at one time, and not above 
■even the other. Easy earning money for governesses, 
Bow-a-days.— No tasks !-hio, not she ! — Nothing all day 
long but play — play—- play, laughing, and running, and 
waUung, and going to see all the shops and sights, and 
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j(inf oat m the cotdi to brinir home radiahes anil 
tongve-grass, to be awe-'-ttnd every thing m the house 
is to be as she pleases, to foe sure. I am sure mv mis- 
tress is too good to her, only because she was born a 
lady, they say .--Do, pray, Master Herbert, stand still, 
whue I comb your hair, unless that's against your new 
governess's commandments/' 

^ I'll comb my own hair, Grace," said Herbert man- 
fully. '' I don't like one word you have been saying ; 
though I don't mind any thing you or an3rbody else 
can say against my friend. She is my friend — and she 
has taught me to read, I say, without bouncing me about 
and shaking me, and Master Herberttti^' me for ever. 
And what harm did it do the coach to oring home my 
radishes ? My radishes are come up, and she shall have 
some of them. — And I like the sights and shops she 
i^ows me ; — but she does not like that I should talk to 
you ; therefore, I'll say no more ; but good morning to 
you, Grace." 

Herbert, red with generous passion, rushed out of the 
room, and Gxace, pode with malicious rage, turned to- 
wards the other door that opened into Mrs. Harcourt's 
bed-chamber, for Mad. de Rosier at this moment ap- 
peared. — ** I thougjit 1 heard a great noise 1" — ** It was 
coly Master Herb^t, ma'am, that vfonU never stand still 
to have his haircombed*-*and savs he'll comb it for him- 
3elf,-*-I am sure I wish he would." 

Mad. de Rosier saw^ by the embarrassed manner and 
stifled choler of Mrs. Grace, that the whole truth of the 
business had not been told, and she repented her indis* 
cretion in having left Herbert with her even for a few 
minutes. She forbore, however, to question Herbert, 
who maintained a dign^d silence upon the subject ; and 
the same species of silence would also become the his- 
torian upon this occasion, were it not necessary that 
the character of an intriguing lady's-maid should, for 
the sake both of parents ;uid children, be fully delineated* 

Mrs. Grace, offended by Mad. de Rosier's success in 
teaching her former pupil to read, jealous of this lady's 
favour with her mistress and with the young ladies, 
irritated by the bold defiance of the indignant champion 
who had stood forth in his friend's defence, formed a 
secret resolution to obtain revenge. This she imparted, 
the very same day, to her confidant, Mrs. Rebecca. 
Mrs* Rebecca was the fovourite maid of Mrs. FanshaWf 
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m acquaintance of Mrs. Harcourt. Grace inTited Mrs. 
Rebecca to drink tea with her. As soon as the prelimi- 
nary ceremonies of the tea-table had been adjusted, slue 
proceeded to state her grievances. 

** In former times, as nobody knows better than you, 
Mrs. Rebecca, I had my mistress's ear, and was all in all 
in the house, with her and the young ladies, and the old 
governess ; and it was I that was to teach Master Her- 
bert to read ; and Miss Favoretta was almost constantly, 
from morning to night, except when she was called for 
by company, with me, and a sweet little well-dressed 
creature always, you know, she was.*' 

*' A sweet little creature, indeed, ma'am, and I was 
wondering, before you spoke, not to see her in your 
room, as usual, to-night," replied Mrs. Rebecca. 

" Dear Mrs. Rebecca, you need not wonder at that, or 
any thing else that's wonderful, in our present govern- 
ment above-stairs, I'll assure you ; for we have a new 
French governess, and new measures. Do you know, 
ma'am, the coach is ordered to go about at all hours, 
whenever she pleases /or to take the young ladies out, 
and she is quite like my mistress. But no one can bear 
two mistresses, you know, Mrs. Rebecca; wherefore, 
I'm come to a resolution, in short, that either she or I 
shall quit the house, and we shall presently see whioh 
of us it must be. Mrs. Harcourt^ at the upshot of all 
things, must be conscious, at the bottom of her heart, 
that, if she is the elegantest dresser about town, it's not 
all her own merit." 

" Very true, indeed, Mrs. Grace," replied her com- 
plaisant friend ; ^ and what sums of money her millinery 
might cost her, if she had no one clever at making up 
things at home ! You are blamed by many, let me teu 
you, for doing as much as you do. Mrs. Private, the 
milliner, I know from the best authority, is not your 
friend — now, for my part, I think it is no bad thing to 
have friends abroad, if one comes to any difficulties at 
home. — Indeed, my dear, your attachment to Mrs. Har- 
court quite blinds you«— but, to be sure, you know your 
own affairs best." 

** Why, I am not for changing when I am well," re- 
plied Grace. *' Mrs. Harcourt is abroad a great deal» 
and hers is, all things considered* a very eligible house. 
Now, what I build my hopes upon, my dear Mrs. Re- 
becca, is this — that ladies^ like some people who have 
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been beauties, and come to make ihemsehfes up^ and wear 
pearl powder, and false auburn hair, and twenty things 
that are not to be advertised, you know, don't Uke quar- 
xeUing with those that are in the secret — ^and ladies who 
have never made a rout about governesses and edication^ 
till lately, and now, perhaps, only for fashion's sake, 
would upon a pinch-«-aon't vou think — rather part wiUi 
a French governess, when there are so many, than with 
a favourite maid who knows her ways, and has a good 
taste in dress, which so few can boast 1" 

" O, surely ! surely !" said Mrs. Rebecca ; and having 
tasted Mrs. Grace's cr^me-de-noyau, it was decided that 
war should be declared against the governess. 

Mad. de Rosier, happily unconscious of the machina- 
tions of her enemies, and even unsuspicious of having 
any, was, during this important conference, employed in 
reading MarmontePs Silvain, with IsabeQa and Matilda. 
They were extremely interested in this little play ; and 
Bfrs. Harcourt, who came into the room while they 
were reading, actually sat down on the sofa beside Isa- 
bella, and, putting her arm round her daughter's waist, 
said, ** Go on, love ; let me have a share in some of 

Jrour pleasures — lately, whenever I dee you, you aU 
ook the picture of happiness. — Go on, pray. Mad. de 
Rosier." 

** It was I who was reading, mamma," sfdd Isabella, 
pointing to the place over Mad. de Rosier's shoulder— 

* fUiie femme douce et Mg« 
A tocyoura tant d'tTantag* 
Elle a pour elle en partage 
I«*afr^ineDt, et la raiaon/ " 

** Isabella,'* said Mrs. Harcourt, from whom a scarcely 
nudible sigh had escaped—^** Isabella really reads French 
slmost as well as she does English." 

1^ I am improved very much since I have heard Mad. 
de Rosier read," said Isabella. 

^ I don't doubt that^ in the least ; you are, all of you, 
much improved, I think, in. every thing ; I am sure I 
feel very much obliged to Mad. de Rosier." 

Matilda looked pleased by this speech of her mother, 
and affectionately said, '* I am glad, mamma, you like 
her as well as we do, — O ! I forgot that Mad. de Rosier 
was by-— but it is not flattery, however." 

** You see you have won all their hearts"— ;/rom m^» 
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Mn. Htfoonrt was near sajdnf, but s1i0paitted»aDd with 
a faint laugh* added. '* yet you see I am not je^us.^— 
Ifatiida ! read those lines that your sister has just read ; 
I want to hear them again.'* 

Mrs. Harcourt sent for her work, and spent the even- 
iof at home. Mad. de Rosier, without effort or affect- 
ation, dissipated the slight feeling of jealousy which she 
observed in the mother's mind, and directed towards her 
the attention of her children, without disclaiming, how- 
ever, the praise that was justly her due. She was 
aware that she could not increase her pupils' real affec- 
tion for their mother by urging them to sentimental 
hypocrisy. 

Whether Mrs. Harcourt understood her conduct this 
evening, she could not discover— for politeness does not 
always speak the unqualified language of the heart ; but 
she trusted to the effect of time, on which persons of 
integrity may always securely rely for their reward. 
Mrs. Harcourt gradually discovered that as she became 
more interested in the occupations and amusements of 
her children, they became more and more grateful for 
her sympathy ; she consequently grew fonder of domes- 
tic life, and of the person who had introduced its plea- 
sures into her family. 

That we may not be accused of attributing any miracu- 
lous power to our French governess, we shall explain 
the natural means by which she improved her pupiLs. 

We have already pointed out how she discouraged, in 
Isabella, the vain desire to load her memory with tustori- 
cal and chronological facts, merely for the purpose of 
ostentation. She gradually excited her to read books 
of reasoning, and began with those in which reasoning 
and amusement are mixed. She also endeavoured to 
cultivate her imagination by giving her a few well-chosen 
passages to read, from the best English, French, and 
Italian poets. It was an easier task to direct the activity 
of Isabella's mind than to excite Matilda's dormant pow* 
ers. Mad. de Rosier patiently waited til] she discovered 
somethi^ which seemed to i^ease Matilda more than 
usual. The first book that she appeared to like partico* 
larly was ^ Les Conversations d'EmiUe ;" one passage 
she read with great delight aloud ; and Mad. de Rosier* 
who perceived by the manner of reading it that she com«> 
pletely understood the elegance of the French, begged 
bsr to try if she could trai^late it into English : it was 
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the length of such an undertaking : she succeeded, and 
the praises that were bestowed upon her translation ex- 
cited in her mind some portion of ambition. 

Mad. de Rosier to<^ the greatest care in conversing 
with Matilda to make her feel her own powers : when- 
ever she used good arguments^ they were immediately 
attended to ; ai^ when Matilda perceived that a prodi- 
gious memory was not essential to success^ she was in- 
spired with courage to converse unreservedly. 

An accident pointed out to Mad. de Rosier another re- 
source, m Matilda's education. One day Herbert called 
his sister Matilda to look at an ant who was trying to 
crawl up a stick ; he seemed scarcely able to carry his 
large white load in his little forceps, and he frequently 
fell back, when he had just reached the top of the stick. 
Mad. de Rosier, who knew^ how much the art of instruc- 
tion depends upon seizing the proper moments to intro- 
duce new ideas, asked Herbert whether he had ever 
heard of the poor snail, who, like this ant, slipped back 
continually, as he was endeavouring to climb a wall 
twenty feet high. 

" I never heard of that snail — ^pray tell me the story," 
cried Herbert. 

^ It is not a story — ^it is a question in arithmetic,** re- 
plied Mad. de Rosier. '^ This snail was to crawl up a 
wall twenty feet high ; he crawled up ^ye feet every 
day, and slipped back again four feet every night : in how 
many days did he reach the top of the wail !" 

*' I love questions in arithmetic,** exclaimed Matilda, 
^* when they are not too difficult !** and immediately she 
whispered to Mad. de Rosier the answer to this easy 
question. 

Her exclamation was not lost ; Mad. de Rosier de- 
termined to cultivate her talents fbr arithmetic. With- 
out fatiguing Mati]da*s attention by long exercises in the 
common rules, she gave her questions which obli^d her 
to think, and which excited her to reason and to mvent ; 
she gradually explained to her pupil the relations of num- 
bers, and gave her rather more clear ideas of the nature 
and use of the common rules of arithmetic than she had 
acquired from her writing-master, who had taught them 
only in a technical manner. Matilda's confidence in faer^ 
self was thus increased. When she had answered m 
difficult questioUff she could not doubt that she had rae- 
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ceeded ; this was not a matter that admitted of the im- 
certainty which alarms timid tempers. Mad. d% Rosier 
began by asking her young arithmetician questions only 
when they were by themselves — but by-and-by she ap- 
peded to her before the rest of the family. Matilda 
coloured at first, and looked as if she knew nothing of 
ttke business ; but a distinct answer was given at last, 
and Isabella's opinions of her sister's abilities rose with 
amazing rapidity, when she heard that Matilda under- 
stood decimal fractions. 

*' Now, my dear Matilda,** said Mad. de Rosier, ** since 
you understand what even Isabella thinks difficult, you 
will, I hope, have sufficient confidence in yourself to at- 
tempt things which Isabella does not think difficult.*' 

Matilda shook her head — " I am not Isabella yet,** said 
she. 

'" No !" cried Isabella, with generous, sincere warmth; 
'* but you are much superior to Isabella : I am certain 
that I could not answer those difficult questions, though 
you think me so quick — ^and when once you have learned 
any thing, you never forget it ; the ideas are not super- 
ficial,** continued Isabella, turning to Mad. de Rosier; 
^ they have depth, like the pins in mosaic work.'* 

Mad. de Rosier smiled at this allusion, and, encouraged 
by her smile, Isabella's active imagination immediately 
produced another simile. 

'* I did not know my sister's abilities till lately — till 
you drew them out. Mad. de Rosier, like your drawing 
upon the screen in sympathetic inks ; when you first 
produced it, I looked, and said there was nothing ; and 
when I looked again, after you had held it to the fire for 
a few moments, beautiful colours and figures appeared." 

Mad. de Rosier,, without using any artifice, succeeded 
in making Isabella and Matilda friends instead of rivals, 
by placing them, as much as possible, in situations in 
which they could mutually sympathize, and by dis- 
couraging all painful competition. 

With Herbert and Favoretta she pursued a similar 
plan. She scarcely ever left them alone together, that 
she might not run the hazard of their quarrelling in her 
absence. At this age children have not sufficient com- 
mand of their tempers— they do not understand the na- 
ture of society and of justice : the less they are left to- 
gether, when they are of unequal strength, and when they 
have not any employments in which they are mutually inters 
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t9ted^ the better. Favoretta and Herbert's petty but loud 
and violent disputes had nearly ceased since these pre- 
cautions had been regularly attended to. As they had a 
great deal of amusement m the few hours wMch they 
spent together, they grew fond of each other's company : 
when Herbert was out in his little garden, he was impa- 
tient for the time when Favoretta was to come to visit 
his works ; and Favoretta had equal pleasure in exhibit- 
ing to her brother her various manufactures. 

Mad. de Rosier used to hear them read in Mrs. Bar- 
bauld's excellent little books, and in '' Evenings at Home *^ 
she generally told them some interesting story when 
they had finished reading, and they re^arly seated 
themselves side by side on the carpet, opposite to her. 

One day Herbert established himself in what he called 
his '* happy comer,^^ Favoretta placed herself close beside 
him, and Mad. de Rosier read to them that part of Sand- 
ford and Merton in which Squire Chace is represented 
beating Harry Sandford unmercifully because he refused 
to tell which way the hare was gone. Mad. de Rosier 
observed that this story made a great impression upon 
Herbert, and she thought it a good opportunity, while his 
mind was warm, to point out the difference between 
resolution and obstinacy. Herbert had been formerly 
disposed to obstinacy ; but this defect in his temper never 
broke out towards Mad. de Rosier, because she carefully 
avoided urging him to do those things to which she knew 
him to be averse ; and she frequently desired him to do 
what she knew would be agreeable to him : she thought 
it best to suffer him gradually to forget his former bad 
habits and false associations, before she made any trial 
of his obedience ; then she endeavoured to give him new 
habits, by placing him in new situations. She now re- 
solved to address herself to his understanding, which 
she perceived had opened to reason. 

He exclaimed with admiration, upon hearing the ac- 
count of Harry Sandford's fortitude, "That's right! 
that's right ! — ^I am glad that Harry did not tell that cruel 
Squire Chace which way the hare was gone. I like 
Harry for bearing to be beaten, rather than speak a word 
vohen he did not choose it, I lov6 Harry, don't you ?" said 
he, appealing to Mad. de Rosier. 

" Yes, I like him very much," said Mad. de Rosier; 
^but not for the reason which you have just given." 

^ No !" said Herbert, starting up : " why, ma'aiii«donH 
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yoQ like Harry for saving the poor hare t dont you ad- 
mire him for bearing ail the hard blows, and for sayinr, 
when the man asked him afterward why he didn't t^ 
which way the hare was gone, * Because I don't chooie 
to betray the unfortunate V " 

"O don't you love him for that?" said Favoretta, 
rising from her seat ; '* I think Herbert himself wouM 
have given just such an answer, only not in such good 
words. I wonder, Mad. de Rosier, you don't like that 
answer !" 

'* I have never said that I did not like that answer," said 
Mad. de Rosier, as soon as she ^tVas permitted to speak. 

" Then you do like it 1 then you do like Harry ?" ex- 
claimed Herbert and Favoretta, both at once. 

** Yes, I like that answer, Herbert ; I hke your friend 
Harry for saying that he did not choose to betray the 
unfortunate. You did not do him justice, nor yourself, 
when you said just now that you liked Harry because he 
bore to be beat rather than speak a word when he did 
not choose itJ** 

Herbert looked puzzled. 

" I mean," continued Mad. de Rosier, ** that before I 
can determine whether I like and admire anybody for 
persisting in doing or in not doing any thing, I must hear 
their reasons for their resolution. * I don't choose it,* 
is no reason ; I must hear their reasons for choosing or 
not choosing it before I can judge." 

" And I have told you the reason Harry gave for not 
choosing to speak when he was asked, and you said it 
was a good one ; and you like him for his courage, donH 
you ?" said Herbert. 

*' Yes," said Mad. de Rosier ; " those who are resolute 
when they have good reasons for their resolution I ad- 
mire ; those who persist merely because they choose itf 
and who cannot, or will not, tell why they choose it, I 
despise." 

** O, so do I !" said Favoretta : ** you know, brother, 
whenever you say you don't choose it, I am always 
apgry, and ask you why." 

** A.nd if you were not alw&ys angry," said Mad. de 
Rosier, '' perhaps sometimes your brother would tell you 
why." 

" Yes, that I should," said Herbert ; " I always have 
a good reason to give, Favoretta, though I don't always 
ehoose to give it." 
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**T%efk9^ sM Mad. de Rosier, ''^ob eaoMt always ex- 
pect yowr sister to admire the justice of your decisioos*'* 

** No,** replied Herbert ; ** but when I dont give her a 
reason, 'tis generally because it is not worth while* 
There can be no great wisdom, you know, in resolutioiiB 
about trifles ; such as whether she should be my horse 
or I her horse, or whether I should water my radishes 
before breakfast or after." 

** Certainly, you are right : there can be no great wis- 
dom in resolutions about such trifles ; therefore wise peo- 
ple never are obstinate about trifles.** 

^ Do you know,** cried Herbert, after a pause, ^ they 
used, before you came, to say that I was obstinate; bat 
with you I have never been so, because you know how 
to manage me ; you manage me a great deal more cioi- 
ningly than Grace used to do.** 

^ I would not manage you more eurmmgly than Grace 
used to do, if I could,'* replied Mad. de Rosier, ^ for then 
I should manage you worse than she did. It is no 
pleasure to me to govern you; I had much rather thai 
you should use your reason to govern yourself." 

Herbert pulled down his waistcoat, and, drawing up 
his head, looked with conscious dignity at Favoretta. 

** You know," continued Mad. de Rosier, " that there 
are two ways of governing people — by reason and by 
force. Those who have no reason, or who do not use 
it, must be' governed by force." 

**! am not one of those," said Herbert; ^ for I hate 
force." 

^ But you must also love reason," said Mad. de Rosier, 
** if you would not be one of those.** 

** Well, so I do, when I hear it from yov," replied Her- 
bert, bluntly ; " for you give me reasons that I can un- 
derstand, when you ask me to do or not to do any thing : 
I wish people would always do so." 

** But, Herbert," said Mad. de Rosier, ^ you must some- 
times be contented to do as you are desired, even when 
I do not think it proper to give you my reasons ; you 
will hereafter And that I have |ood ones." 

** I have found that already in a great many things," 
said Herbert, ** especidly about the caterpillar." 

•* What about the caterpillar 1" said Favoretta. 

** Don't yott remember," said Herbert, " the day that I 
was going to tread upon what I thought was a httle bit 
of black stick, and she desired roe not to do it, and I 
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did not, and afterward I found out that it was a cater- 
pillar ; ever since that day I have been more ready, yon 
know," continued he, turning to Mad. de Rosier, " to be- 
lieve that you might be in the right, and to do as you 
bid me — you don't think me obstinate, do you ?" 

" No," said Mad. de Rosier. 

" No ! no ! — do you hear that, Favoretta ?" cried Her- 
bert, joyfully : " Grace used to say I was as obstinate 
as a mule, and she used to call me an ass, too ; but even 
poor asses are not obstinate when they are well treated. 
Where is the ass, in the Cabinet of Quadrupeds, Favo- 
retta, which we were looking at the other day ? — O let 
me read the account to you, Mad. de Rosier. It is to- 
wards the middle of the book, Favoretta ; let me look, I 
can find it in a minute — ^it is not long — may I read it to 
you ?" 

Mad. de Rosier consented, and Herbert read as fol- 
lows . — 

" * Much has been said of the stupid and stubborn dis- 
position of the asSy. but we are greatly mclined to sus- 
pect that the aspersion is ill-foimded: whatever bad 
qualities of this kind he may sometimes possess, they do 
not appear to be the consequences of any natural defect 
in his constitution or temper, but arise from the manner 
used in training him, and the bad treatment he receives. 
We are the rather led to this assertion from having lately 
seen one which experiences a very different kind of treat- 
ment from his master than is the fate of the generality 
of asses. The humane owner of this individual is an 
old man, whose employment is the selling of vegetables, 
which he conveys from door to door on the back of his 
ass. He is constantly baiting the poor creature with 
handfuls of hay, pieces of bread, or greens, which he pro- 
cures in his progress. It is with pleasure we relate, for 
we have often curiously observed the old man's demean- 
our towards his ass, that he seldom carries any instru- 
ment of incitement with him, nor did we ever see him 
lift his hand to drive it on. 

^* ' Upon our observing to him that he seemed to be 
very kind to his ass, and inquiring whether he were apt 
to be stubborn, how long he had had him, &c., he replied, 
"Ah, master, it is no use to be cruel, and as for stub- 
bornness, I cannot complain, for he is ready to do any 
thing, aiKl will go anywhere; I bred him myself, and 
have had him these two years ; h« is sometimes duttish 
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and pla3rfiil« and once ran away from ine : you will hardly 
believe it, but there were more than fifty people after 
him to stop him, but they were not able to efTect it, yet 
he turned back of himself, and never stopped till he run 
his head kindly into my breast." 

'* * The countenance of this individual is open, lively, 
and cheerful ; his pace nimble and regular ; and the only 
inducement used to make him increase his speed is that 
of calling him by name, which he readily obeys.' " 

** I am not an ass,'* said Herbert, laughing, as he fin- 
ished this sentence, '* but I think Mad. de Rosier is very 
like the good old man, and I always obey whenever she 
speaks to me. By-the-by," continued Herbert, who now 
seemed eager to recollect something by which he couM 
show his readiness to obey — " by-the-by, Grace told 
me that my mother desired I should go to her and have 
my hair combed every day ; now I don't like it, but I 
will do it, because mamma desires it, and I will go this 
instant; will you come and see how still I can stand? 
I wUl show you that I am not obstinate." 

Mad. de Rosier followed the little hero, to witness his 
triumph over himself. Grace happened to be with her 
mistress, who was dressing. 

^ Mamma, I am come to do as you bid me," cried Her- 
bert, walking stoutly into the room : ^ Grace, here's the 
oomb ;" and he turned to her the tangled locks at the 
back of his head. She pulled unmercifully, but he stood 
without moving a muscle of his countenance. 

Mrs. Harcourt, who saw in her looking-glass what 
was passing, turned round and said, ^Gently, gentl]^, 
Grace ; indeed, Grace, you do pull that poor boy's hair 
as if you thought that his head had no feeling ; I am 
sure, that if you were to pull my hair in that manner, I 
could not bear it so well." 

•* Your hair ! — O dear, ma'am, that's quite another thing 
— ^but master Herbert*s is always in sucli a tangle, there's 
no such thing as managing it." Again Mrs. Grace gave 
a desperate pull: Her^rt bore it, looked up at Mad. de 
Rosier, and said, ^ Now, that was resolution, not obsti- 
nacy, you know." 

'* Here is your little obedient and patient boy," said 
Bfad. de Rosier, leading Herbert to his mother; ^ who 
deserves to be reward^ with a kiss from you." 

^ That he shall have," said Mrs« Harcourt ; ^but why 
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does Urace pull your hair so hard T and are not yon 
almost able to comb your own hair ?** 

^ Able ! that I am. O, mother, I wish I might do it 
for myself." 

'' And has Mad. de Rosier any objection to it t" said 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

** None in the least," said Mad. de Rosier ; ** on the 
contrary, I wish that he should do every thing that he 
can do for himself; but he told me that it was your de* 
«ire that he should apply to Mrs. Grace, and I was 
fdeased to see his ready obedience to your wishes : yon 
may be very certain that, even in the slightest trifles, as 
well as in matters of consequence, it is ear wish, as 
much as it is our duty, to do exactly as you desire." 

*^ My dear madame," said Mrs. Harcourt, laying her 
hand upon Mad. de Rosier's, with an expression of real 
kindness, mixed with her habitual politeness; '^1 am 
sensible of your goodness, but you know that, in the 
slightest trifles, as well as in matters of consequence, I 
leave every thing implicitly to your better judgment : as 
to this business between Herbert and Grace, I don't un- 
derstand it." 

" Mother-^" said Herbert. 

" Madam," said Grace, pushing forward, but not very 
well knowing what she intended to say, •* if you recol- 
lect, you desired me to comb Master Herbert's hair« 
ma'am, and I told Master Herbert so, ma'am, that's all." 

*' I do not recollect any thing about it, indeed, Grace.** 

** O dear, madam ! don't you recollect the last day 
there was company, and Master Herbert came to the top 
of the stairs, and you was looking at the orgarCs lamp, I 
said, * Dear ! Master Herbert's hair's as rough as a por- 
cupine's; and you said directly, ma'am, if you recollect, 
* I wish you would make that boy's hair fit to be seen ^ 
those was your very words, ma'am, and I thought you 
meant always, ma'am." 

** You mistook me, Grace," said Mrs. Harcourt, smiU 
ing at her maid's eager volubility : ** in future, you under- 
stand, that Herbert is to be entire master of his own 
hair." 

** Thank you, mother," said Herbert. 

^ Nay, my dear Herbert, thank Mad. de Rosier : I only 
speak in her name. You understand, / am sure^ Grace, 
fiM9," said Mrs. Harcourt, calling to her maid, who 
seemed to be in haste to quit the room, — ** you, I ho^ 
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mdeistmid, Chrace, that Mad. de Rosier and I are ^wayt 
of one mind about the children; therefore, yoa need 
never be puzzled by contradictory orders — ^hers are to be 
obeyed." 

Mrs. Harcourt was so much pleased when she looked 
at Herbert, as she concluded this sentence, to see an ex* 
pression of great affection and gratitude, that she stooped 
instantly to kiss him. 

** Another kiss ! two kisses to-day from my mother^ 
and one of her own accord r exclaimed Herbert, joy^ 
fiilly, running out of the room to tell the news to Fa* 
Toretta. 

** That boy has a heart," said Mrs. Harcourt, with 
some emotion ; ^ you have found it out for me. Mad. de 
Rosier, and I thank you." 

Mad. de Rosier seized the propitious moment to pre* 
sent a card of. invitation, which Herbert, with much 
labour, had printed with his little printing-presa 

^ What have we here ?" said Mrs. Harcourt, and dM 
read aloud — 

*'*Mr. Herbert Harcourt's love to his dear mother* 
and, if she be not engaged this evening, he should be ex- 
ceedingly glad of her company to meet Isabella, Matilda, 
Favoretta, and Mad. de Rosier, who have promised to 
amp with him upon his own radishes to-night. They are 
all very impatient for your answer.' 

** My answer they shall have in an instant," said Mrs. 
Harcourt : — ^^ why, Mad. de Rosier, this is the bo^ who 
coidd neither read nor spell six months ago. Will you 
be my messenger?" added she, putting a card mto 
Mad. de Rosier*8 hand, which she had written with ra- 
pidity : — 

^ A&s. Harcoort's love to her dear little Herbert ; if 
she had a hundred other invitations, she would accept 
of his." 

" Bless me !" said Mrs. Grace, when she found the 
leathers which she had placed with so much skill in 
her mistress's hair, lying upon the table half an hour 
afterward-—*^ why, I thought my mistress was going 
out!" 

Grace's surprise deprived her even of the power of ex- 
clamation, when she learned that her mistress staid at 
home to sup with Master Herbert upon radishes. At 
night she listened with malignant curiosity, as she sat 
at work in her mistress's dressing-roomy to the frequent 
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bursts of laughter, and to the happy little voices of the 
festive company who Were at supper in an adjoining 
apartment. 

" This will never do !" thought Grace, but presently 
the laughter ceased, and listening attentive^, she heard 
the voice of one of the young ladies reading. — " O ho !" 
thought Grace, '^ if it comes to reading, Master Herbert 
will soon be asleep." — But though it had come to readings 
Herbert was, at this instant, broad awake. 

At supper, when the radishes were distributed, Fa- 
voretta was very impatient to taste them ; the first which 
she tasted was hot^ she said, and she did not quite 
like it. 

** Hot /" cried Herbert, who criticised her language in 
return for her criticism upon his radishes; "I don't 
think you can call a radish hot — it is coid^ I think : I 
know what is meant by tasting sweet, or sour, or bitter." 

" Well," interrupted Favbretta, *• what is the name for 
the taste of this radish which bites my tongue !" 

*' Pungent,''^ said Isabella, and she eagerly produced a 
quotation in support of her epithet — 

** * And pungent radiab biting infiuM's tongue/ ** 

" I know for once," said Matilda, smiling, " where you 
met with that line, I believe : is it not in Shenstone's 
Schoolmistress, in the description of the old woman's 
neat little garden ?" 

^* O ! I should like to hear about that old woman's neat 
little garden," cried Herbert. 

*' And so should I," said Mrs. Harcourt and Mad. de 
Rosier. 

' Isabella quickly produced the book after supper, and 
read the poem. 

Herbert and Favoretta liked the old woman and her 
garden, and they were much interested for the little boy 
who was whipped for having been gating at the pictures 
OB the horn-book instead of learning his lesson ; but, to 
Isabella's great mortification, they did not understand 
above half of what she had read — ^the old English ex- 
pressions puzzled them. 

*' You would not be surprised at this, my dear Isabella," 
said Mad. de Rosier, '* if you had made as many expeii* 
ments upon children as I have. It is quite a new lan- 
guage to them -f and what you have Just been reading ui 
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80 mucn upon my knowledge of the English language.** 
Mad. de Rosier took the book, and pomted to several 
words which she had not understood; such as ''eft- 
soons,** *^Dan PhoBbus," and "ne and y," which had 
made many lines incomprehensible. 

Herbert, when he heard Mad. de Rosier confess her 
ignorance, began to take courage, and came forward 
with his confessions. 

" Gingerbread yrare^ he thought, was some particular 
kind of ^ gingerbread ; and '* Apples with cabhagenet ycav» 
ered oVr*^ presented no delightful image to his mind, be* 
cause, as he said, he did not know what the word net ycao* 
ered could mean. 

These mistakes occasioned some laughter; but as 
Herbert perceived' that he was no longer thought stupid, 
he took all the laughter with good-humour* and he de- 
termined to follow, in future. Mad. de Rosier^s example 
in pointing out the words which were puzzling. 

Grace was astonished, at the conclusion of the even* 
ing, to find Master Herbert in such high spirits. The 
next day she heard sounds of wo^-sounds agreeable to 
her wishes— Favoretta crying upon the stairs. It had 
been a rainy morning; Favoretta and Herbert had been 
disappointed in not being able to walk out ; and, after 
having been amused the preceding evening, they were 
less disposed to bear disappointment, and less inclined 
to employ themselves than usual. Favoretta had 
foiished her little basket, and her mother had promised 
that it should appear at the dessert ; but it wanted some , 
hours of dinner-time ; and between the making and the 
performance of a promise, how long the time appears to 
an impatient child! how many events happen which 
may change the mind of the promiser ! 

Mad.de Rosier had lent Favoretta and Herbert, for 
their amusement, the first number of ^ The Cabinet of 
Quadrapeds,** in which there are beautiful prints ; but, 
unfortunately, some dispute arose between the children. 
Favoretta thought her brother looked too long at the 
hunchbacked camel; he accused her of turning over 
leaves before she had half seen the prints ; but she lis* 
tened not to his just reproaches, for she had caught a 
glimpse of the royal tiger springing upon Mr. Munro» 
and she could no longer restrain her impatience. Each 
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pony began to pull at the book ; and the camel and th« 
royal tiger were both in imminent danger of being torn 
in pieces, when Mad. de Rosier interfered, parted the 
combatants, and sent them into separate rooms, — as it 
was her custom to do whenever they could not agree 
together. 

Grace, the moment she heard Favoretta crj^ing, went 
up to the room where she was, and made her tiptoe ap- 
proaches, addressing Favoretta in a tone of compassion 
which, to a child's unpractised ear, might appear, per- 
haps, the natural voice of sympathy. The sobbing^ 
child hid her face in Grace's lap; and when she had 
told her complaint against Mad. de Rosier, Grace com- 
forted her for the loss of the royal tiger by the present 
of a queen-cake. Grace did not dare to stay long in the 
room, lest Mad. de Rosier should detect her ; she there- 
fore left the little girl, with a strict charge *' not to say 
a word of the queen-cake to her governess." 

Favoretta kept the queen-cake, that she might divide 
it with Herbert ; for she now recollected that she had 
been most to blame in the dispute about the prints. 
Herbert absolutely refused, however, to have any share 
of the cake, and he strongly urged his sister to return it 
to Grace. 

Herbert had, formerlv^ to use his own expression* 
been accused of beinff K)nd of eating ; and so, perhaps, 
he was: but since he had acquired other pleasures 
(those of affection and employment), his love of eating 
had diminished so much that he had eaten only one of 
his own radishes, because he felt more pleasure in dis- 
taributing the rest to his mother and sisters. 

It was. with some difficulty that he prevailed upon 
Favoretta to restore the queen-cake: the arguments 
that he used we shall not detail, but he concluded with 
promising that, if Favoretta would return the cake, he 
would ask Mad. de Rosier, the next time they passed by 
the pastry-cook's shop, to give them some queen-cakes ; 
** and I dare say she will give us some, for she is much 
more reaUy good-natured than Grace." 

Favoretta, with this hope of a future queen-cake, in 
addition to all her brother's arguments, at last deter- 
mined to return Grace's present : *' Herbert says I had 
jbetter ^ve it you back again," said she, *^ because Mad. 
de Rosier does not know it." 
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' Grace was somewhat surprised by the effect of Her* 
bert's oratory, and she saw that she must change her 
ground. 

The next day, when the children were walking with 
Mad. de Rosier by a pastry-cook^s shop, Herbert with 
an honest countenance, asked Mad. de Rosier to give 
Fatvoretta and him a queen-cake. She complied, for she 
was glad to find that he always asked frankly for what 
he wanted, and yet th4t he bore refusals with good- 
humour. 

Just as Herbert was going to eat his queen-cake he 
heard the sound of music in the street ; he went to the 
door, and saw a poor man who was playing on the dul- 
cimer : a little boy was with him, who looked extremely 
thin and hungry ; he asked Herbert for some halfpence* 

^ I have no money of my own," said Herbert, ^ but I 
can give you this, which is my own.** 

Mad. de Rosier held his hand back, which he had iust 
stretched out to offer his queen-cake ; she advised him 
to exchange it for something more substantial ; she told 
him that he might have two buns for one queen-cake. 
He immediately changed it for two buns, and gave them 
to the little boy, who thanked him heartily. The man 
who was playmg on the dulcimer asked where Herbert 
lived, and promised to stop at his door to play a tune for 
liim, which he seemed to like particularly. 

Convinced by the affair of the queen-cake that Her- 
bert's indfluence was a matter of some consequence in the 
family, Mrs. Orace foeffan to repent that she had made 
him her enemy; and i^ resolved, upon the first conve« 
nient occasion, to make him overtures of peace,— over- 
tures which, she had no doubt, would be readily 
accepted. 

One morning ehe heard him sighing and p^roaninff, as 
she thought, over some difficult sum which Mad. de 
Rosier hs^ set for him ; he cast up one row aloud several 
times, but could not brin^ the total twice to the same 
thing. When he took his sum to Mad. d*$ Rosier, who 
was dressing, he was kept waiting a few ntinutes at the 
door, becmise Favoretta was not dressed. The young 
gentleman became a little impatient, and when he gained 
admittance his sum was wronff. 

** Then I cannot make it right,'* said Herbert, passion- 
ately. 

''Try," said Mad. de Rosier; "go into that closet by 

Vol. hi.— E 
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yourself, and try once more^ and perfaafM yon will find 
that you can make it right.^ 

Herbert knelt down in the closet, though rather un« 
willingly, to this provoking siini. 

" Master Herbert, my dear," said Mrs. Gracfe, foUoW* 
ihg him, *' will you be so good as to go for Miss Favo* 
retta's scissors, if you please, which she lent you yes- 
terday ? she wants 'em, my dear." 

Herbert, surprised by the unusually good-natured tone 
of this request, ran for the scissors, and at his return 
found that his difficult sum had been cast up in his ab- 
sence ; the total was written at the bottom of it, and he 
read these words, which he knew to be Mrs. Grace's 
writing; "Rub out my figure, and write them in your 
own." Herbert immediately rubbed out Mrs. Grace's 
figures with indignation, and determined to do the sum 
for himself. He carried it to Mad. de Rosier, — it was 
wrong: Grace stared, and when she saw Herbert pa- 
tiently stand beside Mad. de Rosier, and repeat nis 
efforts, she gaVe up all idea of obtaining any influence 
over him. 

** Mad. de Rosier," said she to herself, " has bewitched 
'em all ; I think it's odd one can't find out her art !" 

Mrs. Grace seemed to think that she could catch the 
knack of educating children, as she had surreptitiously 
learned, from a fashionable hairdresser, liie art of dress- 
ing hair. Ever since Mrs. Harcourt had spoken in such 
a decided manner respecting Mad. de Rosier, her maid 
had artfully hiaihtained the greatest appearance of re* 
spect for that lady in her mistress's presence; and had 
even been scrupulous, to a troublesome extreme, in 
obeying the governesses orders: and by a studied show 
of attachment to Mrs. Harcourt, and much -alacrity at 
her toilette, she had, as she flattered herself, secured a 
fresh portion of favour. 

One morning Mrs. Harcourt found, when she awoke, 
that she had a headache and a slight feverish complaint. 
She had caught cold the hight before in coming out of a 
warm assembly-rootn. Mrs. Grace affected to be much 
alarmed at her mistress's indisposition, and urged her to 
send immediately for Dr: X-= — . To this Mrs. Harcourt 
half consented, and a messenger was sent for hiibi In 
tiie mean time Mrs. Harcourt, who had been used to be 
much attended to in her slight indispositions, expressed 
some surprise that Mad. de Rosier or some of her chil- 
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it€a^ when they heard that she was ill, had not come to 
see her. 

*' Where is Isabella ? where is Matilda f or Favoretta t 
what is become of thenuallt do they know I am ill, 
Grace 1" 

** O dear ! yes, ma'am; but they're all gone out in the 
coach, with Mad. de Rosier.** 

*«A11?" said Mrs. Harcourt 

''Ail, I believe, ma'am," said Grace; ''though, indeed, 
I cant pretend to be sure, since I make it my business 
not to scrutinize, and to know as little as possible of 
whafs going on in the house, lest I should seem to be 
too particular." 

" Did Mad. de Rosier leave any message for me before 
she went out 1" 

" Not with me, ma'am." 

Here the prevaricating waiting-maid told barely the 
truth in wor^ : Mad. de Rosier had left a message with 
the footman in Grace's hearing. 

" I hope, ma'am," continued Grace, " you weren't dis- 
turbed with the noise in the house eariy this morning t" 

" What noise ? — I heard no noise," said Mrs. Harcourt 

" No noise ! dear ma'am, I'm as glad as can possibly 
be of that, at any rate ; but to be sure there was a great 
racket. I was really afraid, ma'am, it would do no good 
to your poor head." 

" What was the matter t" said Mrs. Harcourt, drawing 
back the curtain. 

" ! nothing, ma'am, tbat need alarm you— only music 
and dancing." 

"Music and dancing so early in the morning! — ^Do, 
Grace, say ail you have to say at once, for you keep me 
ui suspense, which, I am sure, is not good for my head." 

" La, ma'am, I was so afraid it would make you anf^, 
ma'am — that was what made me so backws^rd in mention- 
ing it; but, to be sure. Mad. de Rosier, and the young 
ladies, and Master Herbert, I suppose, thought you 
couldn't hear, because it was in the back pariour, ma'am." 

" Hear what t what was in the back parlour t" 

" Only a dulcimer man, ma'am, playing for the young 
ladies." 

" Did you tell them I was ill, Grace !" 

It was the second time Mrs. Harcourt had asked tiiis 
question. Grace was gratified by this S3rmplom. 

^Indeed, ma'am," she replied, "I did nnke bokitoteU 

£9 
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Master Herbert that I was afraid yon would hear hktt 
jumping and making such an uproar up and down ilit 
Stairs ; but» to be sure, I did not say a word to the young 
ladies^as Mad. de Rosier was by, I thought she kotir 
best." 

A gentle knock at the door internq)ted ^/tes* Grace's 
charitable animadversions. 

'* Bless me, if it isnt the young ladies ! I'm sure I 
thought they were gone out in the coach." 

As Isabella and Matilda came up to the side of ihitk 
mother's bed> she said, in a languid voice, 

** I hope, Matilda,>my dear, you did not stay at home 
on my account — Is Isabella there 1 — What book htis 
•he in her hand I" 

** Zeluco, mamma — I thought, perhaps, you would lik* 
to hear some more of it— you liked what I read to you 
the other day." 

' ''But you forget that I have a terrible head-ache*-* 
Pray don't let me detain either of you, if you have any 
thing to do for Mad. de Rosier." 

''Nothing in the world, mamma," said Matilda : "she 
is gone to t^e Herbert and Favoretta to Exeter 'Change." 

No further explanation could take place, for, at this 

instant, Mrs. Grace introduced Dr. X . Now Ih\ 

X — \ — was not one of those complaisant physicians wh« 
flatter ladies that they are very ill when they have any 
desire to excite tender alarm. 

After satisfying himself that his patient was not quite 

80 ill as Mrs. Grace had affected to believe. Dr. X 

insensibly led from medical inquiries to general convep- 
satioa : ne had much fdayful wit and knowledge of the 
human heart, mixed with a variety of information, so 
that he could with happy facility amuse and interest ner- 
vous patients, who were beyona the power of the solemn 
apothecary. 

The doctor drew the young ladies into conversation by 
rallying Isabella upon her simplicity in reading a^ovd 
op^y in her motl^r's presence ; he observed that she 
did not follow the example of the famous Serena, in 
" The Triumphs of Temper." " Zeluco !" he exclaimed, 
in an ironical tone of disdain ; " why not the charming 
' Sorrows of Werter,' or some of our fashionable hol^ 
g0bliH romances?" 

Isabella undertook the defence of her book with much 
enthusiasm — and either her cause, or her idefenee^ was so 
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much to Dr. X— -'s taste, that h€ gradoalfy gave up his 
feigned attack. 

After the aigument was over, and everybody, not ex- 
cepting Mrs. Harcourt, who had almost forgotten her 
headache, was pleased with the vanquished doctor, he 
drew from his pocket-book three or four small cards ; 
they were tickets of admittance to Lady N— 's French 
reading parties. 

Lady N was an elderly lady, whose rank made 

literature fashionable among many, who aspired to the 
honour of being noticed by her. She was esteemed 
such an excellent judge of manners, abiUties, and charac- 
ter, that her approbation was anxiously courted, more 
especially > by mothers, who were just introducing their 
daughters into the world. She was fond of encouraging 
youthful merit ; but she was nice, some thought fasti- 
dious, in the choice of her young acquaintance. 

Mrs. Harcourt had been very desirous that Isabella 
and Matilda should be early distinguished by a person 
whose approving voice was of so much consequence in' 
fashions^le, as well as in literary society ; and she was 

lughly flattered by Dr. X ^»s prophecy, that Isabella 

would be a great favourite of this ^ nice-judffing lady* 
*— ** Provided,*' added he, turning to Isabdla, " yon 
have the prudence not to be always, as you have tieen 
this morning, victorious in argument.** 

^ I think,** said Mrs. Harcourt — after the doctor had 
taken his leave— ^* I think 1 am much better— ring for 
Grace, and I will get up.'* 

** Bfamma,** said Matilda, '^if yon will give me leave, 
I will give my ticket for the reading p^y to Mad. de 
Rosier, because, I am sure, it is an entertainment she 
will like particularly — and, yon know, she confines her- 
self so much with us—** 

^ I do not wish her to confine herself so much, mj 
dear, I am sure,** said Mrs. Harcourt^ coldly, for, at this 
instant, 6race*s representations of the mornipg*s music 
and dancing, and some remains of her former jealousy 
of Mad. de Rosier*s influence over her children's affec- 
tions, operated upon her mind. Pride prevented her from 
explaining herself further to Isabella or Matilda— and 
though they saw that she was displeased, they had no 
idea of the reason. As she was dressing, Mrs. Harcourt 
convened with them about the books they were reaittig. 
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katUda was reading Hogarth's Anal3rsi8 of Beauty ; and 
she gave a distinct account of his theory. 

Mrs. Harconrt, when she perceived her daughter's 
rapid improvement^ felt a mixture of joy and sorrow. 

"My dears," said she, "you will sdl of you be much 
superior to your mother — but girls were educated, in my 
days, quite in a different style from what they are now.** 

"Ah ! there were no Mad. de Rosters then,** said Ma* 
tilda, innocently. 

" What sort of a woman was your mother, mammat 
said Isabella, " my grandmother, mamma I" 

" She — she was a very good woman." 

" Was she sensible 1" said Isabella^ 

" Matilda, my dear," said Mrs. Harcourt, " I wish yott 
would see if Mad. de Rosier has returned — ^I should be 
very glad to speak with her, for one moment, if she be 
not engaged." 

Under the veil of politeness, Mrs. Harcourt concealed 
her real feelings, and declaring to Mad. de Rosier that 
she did not feel in spirits, or suflScientlv well to go out 
that evening, she requested that Mad. de Rosier would 
go, in her stead, to a dinner,^ where she knew her com« 
pany would be particularly acceptable. — ** You will 
trust me, will you, with your pupils, for one evening 1** 
added Mrs. Harcourt. 

The tone and manner in which she pronounced these 
words revealed the real state of her mind to Mad. de 
Rosier, who immediately complied with her wishes. 

Conscious of this lady's quick penetration, Mrs. Har* 
court was abashed by this ready compliance, and she 
blamed herself for feelings which she could not suppress* 

" I am sorry that you were not at home this morning,** 
she continued, in a hurried manner — ** you would have 

been delighted with Dr. X ; he is one of the most 

entertaining men I am acquainted with—and you would 
have been vastly proud of your pupil there," pointing to 
Isabella ; " I assure you, she pleased me extremely." 

In the evening, after Mad. de Hosier's departure, Mrs. 
Harcourt was not quite so happy as she had expected* 
They who have only seen children in picturesque situa- 
tions, are not aware how much the duration of this do« 
mestic hapinness depends upon those who have the eaie 
of them. People who, with the greatest abilities and the 
most anxious affection, aire unexperienced in education^ 
should not be surprised or mortified if their first attempts 
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be not attended with success. Mrs. Harcourt thought 
that she was doine what was very useful in hearing Hep* 
bert read; he read with tolerable fluency, but he stopped 
at the end of almost every sentence to weigh the exact 
sense of the words. In this habit he had been indulged, 
or rather encouraged, by his preceptress ; but his simj^ 
^piestions, and his desire to have every word precisely 
explained, were far from amusing to one who was little 
accustomed to the difficulties ami misapprehensions of 
a young reader. 

Hertert was reading a passage, which Mad. de Rosier 
had mailed for him, in Xeno^on's Cyropeedia. With 
her explanations, it might have been intelligible to him. 
Herbert read the account of Cyrus's judgment upon the 
two boys who had quarrelled about their great and little 
coats, much to his mother^s satisfaction, ^cause he had 
understood ever^ word of it, except the word constituted. 

**Oonttituted judge — what does that mean, mammal^ 

** Made a judge, my dear ; go on." 

** I saw a judge once, mamma, in a great wig*— had 
Cjnrus a wig, when he was con^-consti — made a judge t^ 

Isabella and Mrs. Harcourt laughed at this question; 
and they endeavoured to explain the difference betweea 
a Persian and an English judge, 

Herbert with some difficulty separated the ideas which 
he had so firmly associated^ of a judge and a great wig; 
and when he had, or thought he had, an abstract notioa 
of a judge, he obeyed his mother^s repeated injunctions 
of *• Go on— Go on." He went on, after observinjg, that 
what came next was not maH(^ by Mad. de Rosier for 
him to read« 

Cyrus's mother says to him : ** Child^ the same things 
0re not accounted just with your grandfather here^ and yonr 
der in PerstaJ" 

Atthis sentence Herbert made a deep stop ; and, after 
pondering for some time, said, *' I don't understand what 
Cyrus's mother meant — what does she metm by accounted 
just f — Accounted^ Matilda, I thought meant only about 
casting up sums." 

^ It has another meaning, my dear," Matilda mildlf 
began. 

^ O, for Heaven's sake, spare me !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Harcourt ; ** do not let me hear all the meanings of all the 
words in the English language. Herbert may took for 
the words that 1^ does not understand in the dictionaryt 
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when he has done reading — Qo ont now^ pray ; for»* 
added she, looking at her watch, ** you have been half aa 
hoar reading half a page : this would tire the patienot 
ofJob.** 

Herbert, perceiving that his mother was displeased, 
began, in the saioe instant, to be frightened ; he hurried 
on as fast as h^ could, without understanding one word 
more of what he was reading; his precipitation was 
worse than his slowness : he stumbled over the words^ 
missed syllables, missed lines, made the most incompre- 
hensible nonsense of the whole ; till, at length, Mrs. 
Harcourt shut thelK>ok in despair, and soon afterward 
despatched Iferbert, who was also in despair, to bed. 
At this catastrophe Favoretta looked very grave, and a 
general ^oom seemed to overspread the company. 

Mrs. Harcourt was mortified at the silence that pre- 
Tailed, and made several ineffectual attempts to revive 
the freedom and gayety of conversation : — ^ Ah I" said 
she to herself, ** 1 knew it would be so ; they cannot foe 
happy without Mad. de Rosier." 

Isabella had taken up a book. — ^ Cannot you read for 
our entertainment, Isabella, my dear, as well as for your 
own V* said her mother : ^ I assure you, I am as much 
interested always in what you read to me, as Mad. de 
Rosier herself can be." 

^ I was just looking, mamma, for some lines that we 
read the other day, which Mad. de Rosier said she was 
sure you would like. Can you find them Matilda!-— 
Ton know Mad. de Rosier said that mamma would like 
tiiem, because she has been at the opera." 

** I have been at a great many operas," said Mrs. Har* 
court, dryly; *^but I uke other things as well as operas 
— 4md I cannot precisely guess what you mean by the 
opera — has it no name ?" 

^ Medea and Jason, ma'am." 

^The btdlet of Medea and Jason — It*s a very fine 
thing, certainly ; but one has seen it so often.-— Read on, 
my dear." 

Isabella then read a passage^ which, notwithstanding 
Ifrs. Harcourt's inclination to be displeased, captivated 
her ear, and seized her imagination. 

« Slow out or MTtb, befbn the ftodve eiowd^ 
Qui wheelt of fire, amid a nif bt of cloodt. 
Drawn by fieree teads, aime a mafie ear. 
Seoeived tbt qwMH and, teVrlng, flamed in air. 
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As «PMIiffiind kinds tto mMMtel tnrilN* 1 

Attd Aar tbe Teagemnoe Umjt dsMnred to Teel ; 

Thriee, with parcU'd tips, her guittlem ImbM slie preM^: 

And Uurie* ahe elaap*4 them to her UMtarad htvmt 

Awhile with white upUded eyee she aieod, 

Then plunged her trenabling pouiilrde in their Mood. 

Go, kiss y»ar sire ! go, ehare the bridal mirth ! 

She cried, and hari*d their qnirMag Uoihs en mhU. 

Bebel lowing thundere roek the marble tow*r8, 

And red-t(Higaed Ughminge ahoot their arrowy Aow^ 

Earth yawns !— the crashing min sinks !— o'er all 

Death with black handaaxteoda Ilia mighty |mU." 

^ They are admiralde lines, indeed !^ exclaimed Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

'* I knew, mamma, you woold like them,** said Isabella, 
*^ and Vm sure I wish I had seen the ballet too." 

" You were never at an opera," said Mrs. Harcourt, 
after Isabella had finished reading ; *' should you, either 
■of yon, or both, like to go with me to-night to the 
■opera f , 

*^ To-night, ma'am I" eried Isabella, in a voice of joy. 

^To-night, mamma!" cried Matilda* timidly; **but 
you were not well this morning." 

** But I am irery weU now, my love s at least quite 
weU enough to go out with you-4et me ffive you some 
pleasure.-— Ring for Grace, my dear Matilda," added Mrs. 
.Harcourt, looking at her watph, ** and do not let us be 
sentimental, for we have not a moment to lose— *we 
must prevail upon Grace to be as (|u^ck ^ lightning in 
her operations." 

Grace was well disposed to be quick — she was de« 
lighted with what she called the change ofnuantres; 
she repeated continually, in the midst of tneir lunrried 
loiletie— 

" Well, I am so glad, young la^es, you're going out 
with your mamma, at last — I never saw my mistress look 
so well as she does to-night" 

Triumphant, and feeliiii^ herself to be a person of con- 
sequence, Graoe was indefatigably busy, and Mrs. Har- 
court thought that her talkative zeal was the overflow- 
ing of an honest heart 

After Mrs. Harcourt, with Isabella and Matilda, were 
Ipone to the opera, Favoretta, who had been sent to bed 
by her mother, because she was in the way when they 
.w«re dressing, called to Grace to beg that she would 
elose ihe shutters in her room, for the moon shone upon 
her bed, and she could not go to sleep. 

E3 
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^I wish mamma would hare let me sit up a little 
longer," said Favoretta, ** for I am not at aU sleepy." 

*^ You always go to bed a great deal earlier, you know, 
miss,'* said Grace, ""when your governess is at home ; 1 
would let you get up, and come down to tea with me, 
for Pm just going to take my late dish of tea, to rest my- 
self, only I dare not let you, becauser— " 

" Because what 1" 

^ Because, miss, you remember how you served me 
about the queen-cake,'' 

" But I do riot want you to give me any queen«>cake ; 
1 only want to get up for a little while," said Favoretta. 

" Then get up," said Grace : •* but don't make a noise 
to waken Master Herbert." 

" Do you think," said Favoretta, " that Herbert would 
think it wrong?" 

*' Indeed, I don't think at all about what he thinks," 
said Mrs. Grace, tossing back her head, as she adjusted 
her dress at the glass ; ** and, if you think so much about 
it, you'd better lie down again." 

** O ! I can't lie down again," said Favoretta ; " I have 
got my shoes on — stay for me, Grace — I'm just ready." 

Grace, who was pleased with an opportunity of in- 
dulging this little girl, and who flattered herself that she 
should regain her former power over Favoretta's undis- 
tinguishing affections, waited for her most willingly. 
Grace drsmk her late dish of tea in her mistress's dress* 
inff-room, and did every thing in her power to humour 
*• her sweet Favoretta." 

Mrs. Rebecca, Mrs. Fanshaw's maid, was summoned; 
she lived in the next street. She was quite overjoyed, 
she said, at entering the room, to see Miss Favoretta^ 
it was an age since she had a sight or a gUmpse of her. 

We pass over the edifying conversation of those two 
ladies — Miss Favoretta was kept awake, and in such 
high spirits by flattery, that she did not perceive how 
late it was — she begged to stay up a little longer, and a 
little longer. 

Mrs. Rebecca joined in these entreaties, and Mrs. 
Grace could not refuse them ; especially as she knew 
that the coach would not go for Mad. de Rosier till after 
her mistress's return f^m the opera. 

The coachman had made this arrangement for his own 
convenience, and had placed it entirely to the account 
of his horses* 
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Mrs. Grace depended rather impmdently upon the 
eoaphinan's arrangement ; for Mad. de Rosier, finding 
that the coach did not call for her at the hoar she had 
appointed, sent for a chair, and returned home, while 
Grace, Mrs. Hebecca, and Favoretta, were yet in Bfirs* 
Harcourt's dressing-room. 

Favoretta was making a great noise, so that they did 
not hear the knock at the door. 

One of the house-maids apprized Mrs. Grace of Mad. 
de Rosier's arrival. ** She's getting out of her chair, 
Mrs. Grace, in the hall." 

Grace started up, put Favoretta into a little closet, 
and charged her not to make the Idast noise /or her life. 
Then, with a candle in her hand, and a treacherous smile 
Bpon her countenance, she sallied forth to the head of 
the stairs to light Mad. de Rosier. — '' Dear ma'am ! my 
mistress will t^ so sorry the coach didn't go for you in 
time ;^-^he found herself better after you went — and the 
two young ladies are gone with her to the opera." 

"And where are Hubert. and Favoretta!" 

** In bed, ma'am, and asleep hours ago. — Shall I light 
you, ma'am, this way to your room 1" 

♦* No," said Mad. de Rosier ; " I have a letter to write : 
and I'll wait in Mrs. Harcourt's dressing-room till she 
comes home." 

** Very well, ma'am. Mrs. Rebecca, it's only Mad. de 
Rosier.— «Mad. de Rosier, it's only Rebecca, Mrs. Fan- 
shaw's maid, ma'am, who's here very often when my 
mistress is at home, and just stepped up to look at the 

?roung ladies' drawings, which my mistress gave me 
eave to show her the first time she drank tea with me, 
ma'am." 

Mad. de Rosier, 5^ho thought all this did not concern 
her in the least, Ustenedto it with cold indifference, and 
sat down to write her letter. 

Grace fidgeted about the room as long as she could 
find any pretence for moving any thing into or out of its 
place ; and, at length, in no small degree of anxiety for 
the prisoner she had left in the closed quitted the dress- 
ing-room. 

As Mad. de Rosier was writing, she once or twice 
thought that she heard some noise in the closet ; she 
listened, but all was silent ; and she continued to write 
till Mrs. Harcourt, Isabella, and Matilda came home. 

Isabella was in high spirits, and began to talk with 
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ednsidenble TOliilMMty to Mad. de Rosier about the 
opera. 

Mr8«^aroOurt was fi^ of apologies about the coach ; 
■nd Matilda raUier anxious to discover what it was tiiat 
had made a change in her mother's manner towards 
Mad. de Rosier. 

Grace, glad to see that they were all intent upon their 
own affairs, lighted their candles expeditiously, and stood 
waiting, in hopes that they would immediately leave the 
room, and that she shoutd be able to release her pris- 
oner. 

Favoretta usually slept in a little closet within Mrs. 
Graced room, so that she foresaw no difficulty in getting 
her to bed. 

^ I heard! — did not yoti hear a noise, Isabella t" said 
Matilda. 

" A noise ! — No ; where 1'* said Isabella, ai^d went on 
talking alternately to her mother and Mad. de Rosier, 
whom she held fast, though they seenied somewhat in- 
clined to retire to rest. 

**Iildeed,'* said Matilda, '^I did hear a noise in that 
closet.'* 

^' O dear» Miss Matilda,'* cried Grace, getting between 
Matilda and the closet, "it's nothing in lif^ but a 
mouse." 

" A mouse, where t" said Mrs. Harcourt. 

** Nowhere, ma'am," said Grace, ^^only Miss Matilda 
was hearing noises, and I said they must be mice." 

*' There, mamma! therel that was i^ a mouse, 
surely!" said Matilda. "It was a noise louder, cer- 
tainly, than any mouse coiQd make.*^ 

" Grace is frighteued," said Isabella, laughing. 

Grace, indeed, looJLed pale and terribly frightened. 

Mad. de Rosier took a candle, and walked directly to 
the closet. 

^ Ring for the men," said Mrs. Harcourt. 

Matilda held back Mad.de Rosier ; and Isabella, whose 
head was now just recovered from the opera, rang the 
bell with considerable energy. 

"Dear Miss Isabella, don't ring so;— dete ma*adi, 
don't be frightened, and 111 teH you the whole truth, 
ma'am,"^ said Grace to her mistress ; " it's nothing in the 
wdrid to frighten ahybody^t's only Miss Favorettai 
ma'am." 

** Favoretta!** exclaimed eyer3rfoody ^ once^ except 
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Mad. de Romr^ who instantly epoBed the dOMt-door, 

but no Favoretta appeared. 

** Favoretta is not here,'' said Mad. de Rosier. 

^Tben Fm undone r exclaimed Grace; **atM must 
have got out upon the leads." The leads were at ^is 
place narrow, and very dangerous. 

*" Don't scream, or the chiM is lost,** said Bfad. de 
Bosier. 

Mrs. Harcourt sank down into an arm-chair. Mad. de 
Rosier stopped Isabella, who pressed into the closet, f 

** Don't speak, Isabella — Grace, go into the closet—' 
call Favoretta— hear me, quietly," said Mad. de Rosier, 
steadily, for Mrs. Grace was in such confusion of mind 
that she was going to call upon the child without waitings 
to hear what was said to her— ^ Hear me," said Mad. de 
Rosier, '' or you are undone : go into that closet without 
making any bustle— -call Favoretta gently ; she will not 
be frightened when she hears only your voice." i 

Grace did as she was ordered, and returned from the 
closet in a few instants with Favoretta. Grace instantly 
besan an exculpatory speech, but Mrs. Harcourt, though 
stiB trembling, had sufficient firmness to say, '* Leave us, 
Grace, and let me hear the truth fVom the child." i 

Grace. left the room. Favoretta related exactly what 
had happened, and said, that when she heard aU their 
voices m the dressing-room, and when she heard Matilda 
say there's a noise, she was afraid of being discovered in 
the closet, and had crept out through a little door, wiA 
which she was well acquainted, that' opened upon the 
leads, 

Mrs. Harcourt now broke forth into indignant exclama- 
tions against Grace. Mad. de Rosier gently pacified her, 
and hinted that it would be but just to give her a fak 
hearing in the morning. 

•* You are always yourself! always excellent!" cried 
Mrs. Harcourt; ^ you have saved my child : we none of 
us had any presence of mind but yourself." 

" Indeed, mamma, I did ring the bell, however,'* said 
Isabella. 

With much difficulty those who had so much to sav 
snbmitted to Mad. de Hosier's entreaty of ^ Let us taut 
of it in the morning." She was afraid that Favoretta, who 
was present, woiud not draw any salutary moral from 
what might be said in the first emotions of joy for her 
eafety. Mad* de Roiuer undressed the little gin herself 
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and took care tiiat she should hot be treated aa aheroiiie 
just escaped from imminent danger* 

The morning came, and Mrs. Grace listened with am» 
ious ear for the first sound of her mistresses bett ; but na 
bell rang; and when she heard Mrs. Haroourt walking in 
her bedchamber, Grace augured ill of her own fate^ and 
foreboded the decline and hn of her empire^ 

** If my mistress can get up and dress herself without 
me, it*s all over with Jne,**- said Grace;.'* but Fll make 
one trial**^ Then she knocked, with her most obUging 
knock, at her mistress's door, and presented herself with 
a Magdalen face. ^ Can I do any thing for you, ma'am V* 

<* Nothing, I thank you, Grace. Send Isabella and 
Matada." 

Isabella and Matilda came, but Mrs. Harcourt finished 
dressing herself in silence, and then said, 

** Come with me, my dear girls, to. Mad. de Rosiev^ 
room. I believe I had better ask her the question that I 
was going to ask jrou— is she upt** 

^ Yes, but not dressed,** said Matilda; ^fbr we haye 
been reading to her.** 

^And tafting to her,** added Isabella, ** which, tou 
know, hinders people very much, mamma, when they 
are dressing.** 

At Mad. de Hosier's door they found Herbert, withhia 
slate in his hand and his sum ready cast up. 

** May I bring this little man in with me t** said Mn. 
Harcourt to Mad. de Rosier. ^ Herbert, shake hands 
with me,** continued his mother: **I believe I was a 
litUe impatient with you and your Cjnrus last night, but 
you must not expect that everybody should be as good 
to you as this lady has been,** leading him up to Mad. 
de Rosier. 

" Set this gentleman's heart at ease, will }rQu f* con* 
tinned she, presenting the slate upon which his sum was 
written to Mad. de I&sier. ** He looks the picture, or 
rather the reaUty, of honesty and good-humour this mom* 
ing, I think. I am sure that he has not done any thing 
that he is ashamed of.** 

little Herbert's countenance glowed with pleasure at 
leceiiFing such praise ^rom his mother; but he soon 
checked his pride, for he disooTcred Favoretta, upon 
whom every eye hsid tunned as Mrs. Haroourt concluded 
her speech. 

Favoretta was sitting in the furthest coiner of the 
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Toom, and she tOrned her face to the wall when Heibert 
lookoi at her; but Herbert saw that she was in disgrace. 
** Your smn is quite right, Herbert,** said Mad. de Rosier. 

** Herbert, take your slate,** said Matilda; and the young 
g^entieman had at length the politeness to reliere her out* 
stretched arm. 

" Send him out of the way," whispered Mrs. Harcourt. 

^' Go out of the room, Herbert, my dear,** said Mad. de 
Rosier, who never made use of artifices upon any occasion 
to get rid of children : ** go out of the room, Herbert, my 
dear ; for we want to talk about something that we do 
not wish that you should hear.** 

Herbert, though he was anxious to know what could 
be the matter with Favoretta, instantly withdrew, saying, 
** Will you call me again when you*ve done talking ?** 

•* We can speak French,** added Mad. de Rosier, looking 
at Favoretta ; ^ since we cannot trust that little girl in a 
room by herself, we must speak in a language which she 
does not understand when we have any thii^ to say that 
we do not choose she should hear.** 

^ After all this preparation,** said Mrs. Harcourt in 
French, ** my little mouse will make you laugh : it will 
not surprise or frighten you, Matilda, quite so much as 
the mouse of last night. You must know that I have 
been much disturbed by certain noises.** 

^ More noises !** said Matilda, drawing closer, to listen. 

** More noises !** said Mrs. Harcourt, laughing ; ^ but 
the noises which disturbed my repose were not heard in 
the dead of the night, just as the clock struck twelve— 
the charming hour for being frightened out of one*s wits* 
Matilda : my noises were heard in broad daylight, about 
the time 

"When lapdogt gire UiemselTes the rooaiog ehake.* 

Was not there music and dancing here early yesterday 
morning, when I had the headache, Isabella t** 

"Yes, mamma,** said Isabella; *'Heibert*8 dulcimer- 
boy was here!— we call him Herbert*s dulcimer-boy be- 
cause Herbert gave him two buns the other day : the boy 
and his father came from gratitude to play a tune for 
Herbert, and. we all ran and asked Mad. de Rosier to let 
them in.** 

** We did not know you had the headache, mamma»** 
said Matilda, " tin after they had played several tunes, 
end we heard Grace say somethmg to Herbert aboot 
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my music-book ; and the moment Grace spoke to him he 
came to us, and said that yon were not well ; tiien Mad. 
de Rosier stopped the dulcimer, and we all left off danc- 
ing, and we were very sorry Grace had not told us sooner 
that you were ill : at that time it was ten— -nearly devea 
o'clock." 

** Grace strangely misrepresented all this,** said Mrs. 
Harcourt : ^ as she gave her advice so late, I am sorry 
she gavQ it at all ; she prevented you and Isabella Arom 
the Measure of going out with Mad. de Rosier.^ 

•* We prevented ourselves — Grace did not prevent us, I 
assure you, mamma,** said Isabella, eagerly : ** we wished 
to stay at home with 3^12: Herbert and Favoretta were 
only going to see the royal tiffer.** 

** Then you did not stay at home by Mad. de Hosier's 
desire r , 

^ No, indeed, madam," said Mad. de Rosier, who bad 
not appeared in any haste to justify herself; *^your diil- 
dren always show you affection by tiieir own desire, 
never by mine : your penetration would certainly discover 
the difference l)etween attentions [unompted fcyajnoveriK 
ess, and those which are shown by artless aroction." 

'* My dear madame, say no more," said Mrs. Hansomt, 
holding out her hand; ** you are a real friend." 

Mad. de Rosier now went to caU Herbert, but on even- 
ing the door Mrs. Grace fell forward upoa her f^e into 
^e rdom ; she had been kneeling with her head close to 
the key-hole of the door; and probably the sound of her 
own name, and a few sentences now and then spoken in 
English, had so fixed her attention that ^e did not prv- 
pare in time for her retreat. 

** Get up, Grace, and walk in if you please," said Mrs. 
Harcourt, with much calmness ; '* we have not the least 
objection to your hearing our conversation." 

** Indeed, ma'am," said Grace, as soon as she had re^ 
covered her feet, ** I'm above listening to anybody's con- 
versationsyjBxcept that when one hears one's dwn name, 
and knows that one has enemies, it is but natvral to listen 
in one's own defence." 

** And is that all ypu can do, Grace, la yotnr owft de* 
fence '" said Mrs. Harcourt. 

^ It's not aU 1 can say, ma'am," replied Grace, poshed 
to extremities, and still with a secret hope that her m^ 
tress, i^Mwi a pinehf would mU part with a JmHmnt$mmit 
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** I see Fm of no farther nee in the fiunfly, aeither to 
young or old — and new comers have pot me quite out of 
lavour, and have your ear to themselves ; so, if you pAeaM^ 
ma'am, I had better lodJL out for another situation.** 

^ If you please, Grace," said Mrs. Harcourt. 

*' I will leave the hoase this instant if you think propoTf 
ma*am." 

^ If yon think proper, Grace," said her mistress, with 
immoveable philosophy. 

Grace burst into tears: ''I never thought it would 
com^ to this, Mrs. Harcourt; /, that have lived so long 
such a favourite I But I don't blame you, madam ; you 
have been the best and kindest of mistresses to me ; and 
whatever beeomes of me, to my dying words, I shall 
always give you and the dear yomig ladies the best of 
characters." 

^ The character we may give you^ Grace, is of rather 
more consequence." 

**£hrery thing that I say and do," interrupted the sob* 
bing Grace, ^ is vilified and misinterpreted by those yfb0 
wish me ilL I — ^ 

** Yon have desired to leave me, Grace ; and tny desire 
is that you should leave me," said Mrs. Harcourt, with 
firmness. ^ Mad. de Rosier and I strictly forbade you to 
interfere with any of the children in our -absence; yon 
have thought proper to disregard these orders ; and were 
you to stay longer in my house I perceive that you would 
teach my children first to disobey and afterward to de* 
ceive me." 

Grace, Uttle prqiared for this calm deciskm, now in a 
firightened, humble tone, began to make promises of refer* 
mation ; but her promisiss and apologies were vain ; uh» 
was compelled to depart, and everyb^y was glad to have 
done with her. 

Favoretta, young as she was, had already learned from 
this cunning waiting-maid habits of deceit which could 
not be suddenly changed. Mad. de Rosier attempted her 
cure by making her feel, in the first place, the inconve* 
niences and the disgrace of not being trusted. Favoretta 
was ashamed to perceive that she was the only person in 
the house who was watohed : and she was heartfly glad 
when by degrees she had opportunities allowed her of 
obtaining a character for truth, and all the pleasures and 
aHJl^ advantages of confidence. 

went on much better after the gmmie-l&e ioflo* 
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ence of Mrs. Grace had ceased : but we must now iiasten 
to introduce our readers to Mrs. F^ofishaw. Mrs. Faushaw 
was a card-playing lady, who had been educated at a 
time when it was not thought necessary for women to 
have any knowledge, or any taste for literature. As she 
advanced in Ufe, she continually recurred to the maxims 
as well as to the fashions t)f her youth ; and tbe im* 

Srovements in modem female education she treated as 
angerous innovations. She had placed her daughter at 
a boarding-school in London, the expense of which was 
its chief recommendation; and she saw her regularly at 
the Christmas and Midsummer holydays. At length, 
when Miss Fanshaw was about sixteen, her prudent 
mother began to think that it was time to take i^r from 
school, and to introduce her into the world. Miss Fan* 
shaw had learned to speak French passably, to read a 
little Italian, to drawa little, to play tolerably well 4ipon 
the piano-forte, and to dance as well as many other young 
ladies. She had been sedulously taught a sovereign con^ 
tempt of whatever was called tn</^ar at the school where 
she was educated ; but as she was profoundly ignorant 
of every thing but the routine of that school, ^e had 
no precise idea of propriety ; she only khe w what was 
thought vulgar or genteel at Suxberry House ; and the 
authority of Mrs. Suxberry (for that was the name of 
her schoolmistress) she quoted as incontrovertible upon 
all occasions. Without reflecting upon what was wrong 
or right, she decided with pert vivacity on all subjects; 
and firmly behaved that no one could know or could 
learn any thing who had not been educated precisely as 
she had been. She considered her mother as an inferior 
perspnage, destitute of genteel accomplishments: her 
mother considered her as a model of perfection, that could 
only have been rendered thus thoroughly accomplished 
by the most expensive masters-^YiBx only fear was, that her 
dear Jane should be rather too hamed. 

Mrs. Harcourt, with Isabella and Matilda, paid Mrs. 
Fanshaw a visit as soon as they heard that her daughter 
was come home. 

Miss Fanshaw, an erect stiffisned figure, made her en* 
tr6e ; and it was impossible not to perceive that her 
whole soul was intent upon her manner of holding her 
head and placing her elbows as she came into the rcM>m« 
Her person had Undergone all the ordinary and extraor* 
dinary tortures of back^boards, oollsurs, stockS) dumb- 
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bdls, &c* ' She looked at Isabella and Matilda with some 
surprise and contempt during the first ten minutes aifler 
her entrance ; for they were neither of them seated in 
the exact posture which she had been instructed to think 
tiie only position in which a yout^ lady should sit in com* 
pany. Isabella got up to look at a drawing ; Miss Fan- 
shaw watched every step she took, and settled it in her 
own mind that Miss Harcourt did not walk aa if she had 
ever been at Suxberry House. Matilda endeavoured to 
engage the figure that s^t beside her in conversation ; 
but the figure had no conversation, and the utmost that 
Matilda could obtain was a few monosyllables pro- 
nounced with afifected gravity ; for at Suxberry House 
this young lady had been taught to maintain an invin* 
cil^ silence when produced to strangers ; but she made 
herself amends for this constraint the morAent she was 
with her confpauions, by a tittering, gossiping species 
of communication which scarcely deserves the name of 
conversation. 

While the silent Miss Fanshaw sat so -ad to do her 
dancing-master strict justice, Mrs. Fanshaw was stating 
to Mrs. Harcourt the enormous expense to which she 
had gone in her daughter's education. Though firm to 
her original doctrine, that woman had no occasion fot 
learning — ^in which word of reproach she included all 
Uterature — she nevertheless had been convinced, by the 
imanimous voice of fashion, that accomplishments were 
most desirc^lefor young /oitej^Hlesirable, merely because 
they were fashionable ; she did not, in the leasts consider 
them as sources of independent occupation. 

Isabella was struck with sudden admiration at the 
sight of a head of Jupiter which Miss Fanshaw had just 
finished, and Mrs. Harcourt borrowed for her to copy : 
though Miss Fanshaw was secretly but decidedly of 
opinion, that no one who had not learned from the draw- 
ing-master at Suxberry House could co^y this head of 
Jupiter with any chance of success. 

Th&t^ was a pretty little netting-box upon the table 
which caught Matilda's eye, and she asked the silent 
figure what it .was made of. The silent fi^e turned 
ite head mechanically, but could gfve no information 
Boon the sidject. Afrs. Fanshaw, however, said that 
me Had bought the box at the Repository for ingenious 
■works, ai^ that the reason she chose it was because 
JLady N-****— bad recommended it to her. 
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' ** It is soitae iund of new nuurafactare, he? ItdfMp 
tells me, invented by some poor little boy that she pat- 
ronises ; her ladyship can tell you more of the matter^ 
Miss Matilda, than I can,** concluded Mrs. Fanskaw; 
and, producing^ her netUng, she asked Mrs. Harcourt, 
'' if she had not been vastly notable to have got forward 
80 fast with her work.** 

The remainder of the visit was spent in recounting her 
losses at the card-table, and in exhortation to Mrs. Har- 
court to s^nd Miss Isabella and Matilda to finish their 
education at Suxberry Qouse. 

Mrs. Harcourt was somewhat alarmed at the idea that 
her daughters would not be equal to Miss Fanshaw in 
accomphshment; but fortunately for Mad. de Rosier 
and herself, she was soon induced to change heropinioii 
by further opportunities of comparison. 

In a few days her visit was returned. Mrs. Harcourt 
happened to mention the globe that Isabella was paint* 
ing : Miss Fanshaw begged to see it, and she went into 
Mrs. Harcourt's dressing-^room* where it hung. The 
moment she found herself with Isabella and Mat^a, 0Ui 
vf company 9 the nlent figure became talkative. The 
charm seemed to be broken, or rather reversed, and she 
began to chatter witii pert incessant rapUUty. 

** Dear me,^ said she, casting a scornful glance at 
Matilda's globe, ''this is vastly pretty, bat we^re bo 
such thing at Suxberry House; I wonder Mrs. Haiw 
court didn't send both of you to Suxberry House-* 
everybody sends their daughters, who can afiTord it, 
now, to Suxberry House ; but, to be «ure, it's very ex- 
pensive— we had all silver forks, and every thing in the 
highest style, and Mrs. Suxberry keeps a coach. I 
assure you, she's not at all like a schoolmistress, and 
she Uiimcs it very rude and vulgar of anytx>dy to call her 
a schoolmistress. Won't you ask your mamma to send 
you, if it's only forlhe name of it, for one year, to Snz* 
berry House 1* 

^ No," said Matilda; ^ we are so haj^y under tlM care 
of Mad. de Roder.** 

^ Ah, dear me ! I forgot-— mamma told me ^m^d got a 
new French governess lately — our French teacher, at 
Suxberry House, was so strict, and so cross, if one made 
a mistake in the tenses : it's very well for you yoar govw 
arqess is not cross— does she give you very luird exer* 
cises I— lei me look at your exercise book, uid I*U tdl 
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£«! whether W$ the right one— I mean that tre nied to 
¥e at Sfixberry House.*^ 

Miss Fanshaw snatched up a book, in which she «aw 
1 pamer, which she took for a French exercise. 

^ Come» show it me, and 111 correct the faults for 
you, before your governess sees it, and she'll he so sur- 
prised!" 

*<Mad. de Rosier has seen it," sakL MattMa^-^)Qt 
Miss Fanshaw, in a romping manner, pulled the pa^>er 
out of her hands. It was ttte translation of a part of 
^ Les Conyersations d^Emilie," which we formerly men- 
tioned. 

^ La r sakl Miss Fan^aw, ** we had no such book as 
this at Suxberry House^^ 

MaUlda^s translation ^le was surprised to find correct. 

** And do 3rou write themes t" said she— '• We always 
wrote themes once every week, at Suxberry House, 
which I used to hate of all things, for I never ctt^uld find 
any thing to say^— it made me hate writing, I know ;— 
but that's ail over now ^ thank goodness I've done with 
themes and Frendi letters, and exercises, and transla- 
tionsy and sdl those plaguing things ; and now Fve left 
school forever, 1 may do just as I please — that's the best 
of going to school ; it's ove'r with some time or other, 
and there's an end of it ; but you that have a governess 
and masters at home, you go on for ever and ever, and 
you have no holydays either; and you have no out^^ 
sdiool hours ; you are kept hard flt it from morning till 
B^t ; now I should hat6 that of aO things. At Sux- 
berry House, when we had got our task done, and fin- 
ished with the writing-master and the drawing-master, 
and when we had foactised for the music-master, and 
aU thatf we might be sLs idle as we pleased, and do what 
we liked out or school-hours — ^you know that was very 
pleasant: I assure you, you'd like being at Suxberry 
House amazingly." 

Isabella and Matilda, to whom it did not appear the 
most delightful of all things to be idle, nor the most 
desirable thing in the world to have their education fin- 
klked, and then to lay aside sdl thoughts of further im- 
^provement, could not assent to Miss Fanshaw's condud- 
4ng assertion. They declared that they did not feel any 
want of h(^Mays ; at which Miss Fansnaw stared; they 
said that tney had no tasks, and that they liked to be 
employed ratner hotter than to be idle ; at which Miss 
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Fanshaw laughed, and sarcastically said, ^ You need not 
talk to me as if your governess was by, for I am not a 
tell-tale— I shan't repeat what you say." 

Isabella and Matilda, who had not two methods of 
talking, looked rather displeased at this ill-bred speech. 

** Nay," said Miss Fanshaw, ** I hope you aren't af- 
fronted now at what I said;, when we are by ourselves, 
you know one says just what comes into one's head. 
Whose handsome coach is this, pray, with a coronet 1" 
continued she, looking out of the window : /* I declare 
it is stoppi^g at your door ; do let us go down. I'm 
never afraid of going into the room when there's com- 
pany, for we were taught to go into a room at Suxberry 
House ; and Mrs. Suxberry says it's very vulgar to bie 
ashamed, and I assure you its all custom. I used to 
colour, as Miss Matilda does, every minute ; but I got 
over it before I had been long at Suxberry House." 

Isabella, who had just been reading ** A Father's 
XiCgacy to his Dai^hters," recollected at this instant 
Pr. Gregory's opinion, *' that when a girl ceases to blush, 
she has lost the most powerful charm of beauty." She 
had not, however, time to quote this in Matilda'a defence ; 
for Miss Fanshaw ran down stairs, and Isabella recol-* 
lected, before she overtook her, that it would not be 
polite to remind her of her early loss of charms. 

Lady N— — was in the coach which had excited Miss 
Fanshaw's admiration ; and this young lady had a glori- 
ous opportunity of showing the graces that she had been 
taught at such expense, for the room was full of com- 
pany. Several morning visiters had called upon Mrs. 
Harcourt, and they formed a pretty large circle, which 
Miss Fanshaw viewed upon her entrance with a sort of 
studied assurance. 

Mrs. Fanshaw watched Lady N ^*s eye as her 

daughter came into the room ; but Lady N — ;- did not 
appear to be much struck with the second-hand graces 
of Suxberry House; her eye passed over Miss Fan- 
shaw, in search of something less affected and more in- 
teresting. 

Miss Fanshaw had now resumed her c{mipanyface and 
attitude ; she sat in prudent silence, while Lady N-=— 
addressed her conversation to Isabella and Matilda, 
whuse thoughts did not seem to be totally engrossed by 
their own persons. 

Dr. X— — « had prepared this lady to U^ak favooraUly 
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of Mad. de Roster's pupHs, by the account which he had 
given her upon Isabella's Temarks upon Zeluco. 

A person of good sense who has an encouraging conn* 
tenance, can easily draw out the abiUties of young people ; 
and from their manner of listening, as well as from their 
manner of speaking, can soon form a judgment of their 
tenmer and understanding. 

Miss Fanshaw; instead of attending^ with a desire to 
improve herself from sensible conversation) sat with a 
look as absent as that of an unskilful actress, while the 
other performers are engaged in their parts. 

There was a small tKK)k*case in a recess at the fur- 
^est end of the room, and upon a little table there were 
some books, which Isabella and Matilda had been reading 
with Mad. de Rosier. Mrs. Fanshaw looked towards 
the table, with a sarcastic smile, and said — 

^ You are great readers, young ladies, I see : may we 
know what are your studies T' 

Miss Fanshaw, to show how well ^e could wa]k« 
crossed the room, and took up one of the books. 

^* Alison upon Taste' — ^that's a pretty book, I dare 
say — but la! what's this. Miss Isabella? 'A Smith's 
Theory of Moral Sentiments' — dear me ! that must be a 
curious performance-rby a smith ! a common smith !" 

Isabella good-naturedly stopped her from further ab* 
surd exclamations by turning to the titlepage of the 
book and showing her the words ** Adam SmithJ*^ 

^ Ah ! A stands for Adorn ! very true — ^I thought it 
was a smith," said Miss Fanshaw. 

^ Well, my dear," said her mother, who had quickness 
enough to perceive that her daughter had made some 
mistake by the countenances of the company, but who 
had not sufficient erudition to know what the mistake 
could be—** well, my dear, and suppose it ws« a smith, 
there's nothing extraordinary in that — ^nothing extraor- 
dinary in a smith's writing a book now-a-days ; — why 
not a common blacksmith, as well as a common plough- 
man ? — I was asked, I know, not long ago, to subscnbe 
to the poems of a common ploughman." 

** The Ayreshire ploughman ?" said Lady N . 

•* Yes, they called him so, as I recollect, and I really 
had a mind to put my name down, for I think I saw your 
ladyship's among the subscribers." 

" Yes, they are beautiful poems," said Lady N ■ ■ . 

** So I understand — ^there are some vastly pretty 
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things in his coUection— but one hears of so many good 
things coming out every day,*^ said Mrs. Fanshaw, in a 
plaintive voice. '*In these days, I think, everybody 
writes — ^ 

** And reads,*^ said Lad}' N . 

'* And reads,^ said Mrs. Fanshaw. 

" We have learned ladies now, wherever one goes, who 
tell one they never play at cards — I am sure they are 
very bad company. Jane,** said she, turning to her 
daughter, " I hope you wonH take it into your head to 
turn out a reading lady 1^ 

"0 dear, nor said Miss Fanshaw: "we had not 
much time for reading at Suxberry House, we were so 
busy with our mastets ; — we had a charming English 
master, though, to teach us elocution, because it*s so 
fashionable now to read aloud well. Mrs. Harcourt, isnU 
it odd to read English books to a French governess T* 
continued this young lady, whose constrained taciturnity 
now gave way to a strong desire to show herself off be- 
fore Lady N . She had observed that Isabella and 

Matilda had been listened to with approbation, and she 
imagined that when she spoke, she should certainly 
ecUpse them. 

Mrs. Harcourt replied to her observation, that Mad. de 
Rosier- not only read and spoke English remarkably 
well, but that she had also a gener^ knowledge of 
English literature. 

" O ! here are some French books,^' said Miss Fanshaw^ 
taking down one out of the book-case — ^ ' Journal 
Etraoffer'— ^ear me ! are you translating of this. Miss 
Isabella r 

** No," said Mr8.Harcourt ; " Madame de Rosier brought 
it down stairs yesterday to show us an essay of Hume's 
on the study of history, which is particularly addressed 
to women ; and Mad. de Rosier says that it is^^t to be 
found in several of the late editions of Hume's^ssays — 
she thought it singular that it should be preserved in a 
French translation.** 

** There is,** said Isabella, " an entertaining account in 
that essay of a kdy who asked Hume to lend her some 
|i9vels ! — He lent her Plutarch's Lives, which she thought 
very amusing, till she found out that they were true. 
As soon as she came to the names of Cassar and Alex- 
ander, ^e returned the books.** 

Mrs. Fan^aw was surprised that Lady N— * begged 
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to look at tills essay ; and was roach disappointed to ob- 
serve that the graceful manner in which Miss Fanshaw 
presented the book to her ladyship escaped notice* 

** Pray, Afiss Matilda, is that a drawing T said Mrs. 
Fanshaw, in hopes of leading to a more faToorable 
subject. 

'' 0, dear Ine ! do pray favour us with a siffht of it r* 
cried Miss Fanshaw, and she eagerly unrolled the paper, 
though Matilda assured her that it was not a drawring. 

It was Hogarth^s print of a country dance, which is 
prefixed to his '' Ansdysis of Beauty/' 

** It is the oddest thing !" exclaimed Miss Fanshaw, who 
thought every thing odd or strange which she had not 
seen at Suxberry House. Without staying to observe 
the innumerable strokes of humour and of original genius 
in the print, she ran on — " La ! its hardly worUi any one's 
while, surely, to draw such a set of vulgar figures— one 
hates low humour." Then, in a hurry to show her taste 
for dress, she observed that '* people, formerly, must 
have had no taste at all ;--one can hardly believe such 
things were ever worn." 

1^. Fanshaw, touched l^ this reflection upon the 
taste of former times, though she seldom presumed to 
oppose any of her daughter's opinions, could not here 
refrain from saying a few woros in defence of sacks, 
loi^ waists, and whalebone stays, and she pointed to a 
row of stays in the margin of one of these prints of Ho- 
garth. 

Miss Fanshaw, who did not consider that with those 
who have a taste for propriety in manners she could not 
.gain any thing by a triumph over her mother, laughed in 
a dUdainful manner at her mother's ^^ parHaUty fw stttyst* 
and wondered how anybody could Uiink long waists bo- 
comipg. 

*' Surely anybody who knows any thmg of drawing, 
or has any taste for an antique figure, must aoknowled^ 
the present fashion to be most graceful." She appealed 
to Isabella and MatUda. 

They were so much struck with the impropriety of 
her manner towards her mother, that they did not im- 
mediately answer ; Matilda at length said, *' It is natural 
to like what we have been early used tof' and, from 
unaffected gentleness, eager to prevent Mis$ Fanshaw 
from further exposing her ignorance, she rolled up the 
print ; and Lady N— ^^t snuUnf at Mrs. Harcourt, said, 

Vol. III.— F 
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*• I never saw a print more p'^efuUy foiled np in my 
life.*' Miss Fanshaw immediately roHied ttp another m 
the prints, but no applause ensued. 

At the next pause in the conversation, Mrs. Fanshaw 
and her daughter took their leave, seemingly dissatisfied 
with their visitl 

Matilda, just after Mrs* Fanshaw left the room, recol- 
lected her pretty netting box, and asked Lady N 

whether she knew any thing of tlie little boy by whom 
it was made. 

Her ladyship gave such an interesting account of him, 
that Matilda determined to have her share in relieving 
his distress. 

Matilda's benevolence Was formerly rather pas$ive 
than active 4 but from Mad. de Rosier she had learned 
that sensibility should not be suffered to evaporate in 
sighs or in sentimental speeches. She had also learnt 
that economy is necessary to generosity; and she con- 
sequently sometimes' denied herself the gratification of 
her own tastes, that she might be able to assist thoS6 
who were in distress. 

She had lately seen a beautiful print* Of the king ^f 
France taking leave of his family $ and ais Mad. de Ro- 
sier was struck with it, she wished to have bought it for 
her ; but she now considered that a guinea, which was 
the price of the print, might be better bestowed on this 
poor, little, ingenious, industrious boy : so she begged 
her mother to send to the repository for one of his boxes. 
The servants were all busy, and Matilda did not receive 
her box till the next morning. 

Herbert was reading to Mad. de Rosier when the ser- 
vant brought the box into the room. Favoretta got up 
to look at it, and immediately Herbert's eye glanced 
from his book : in spite of all his endeavours to com^- 
mand his attention he heard the exclamatiotos of ^ Beau- 
tiful ! — ^how smooth t^-^like tortoiseH9hell!-^Wha* can it 
be made of!" 

'' My dear Herbert, shut the book,** said Mad. de Ro- 
sier, '* if your head be in that box* Never read one mo 
ment after you have ceased to attend." 

'« It is my fault," said Matilda ;"« I will pal the box oat 
of the way till he has finished reading." 

When Herbert had recalled his vi^mdeiii^; t]MMiglit8» 

*By Kggtotoa. 
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and had fixed his mind upon what he was about. Mad. 
de Rosier put her hand upon the book -he started— 
** Now let us see the beautiful box,*^ said 8he« 

After it had passed through Favoretta and Herbert^s 
impatient hands, Matilda, who had scarcely looked at it 
berself, took it ta the mndow to give it a sober exami- 
nation. '* It is not made of paper or pasteboard, and it 
is not the c<^our of tortoise-shell,'* said Matilda: *'I 
never saw any thing like it before ; I wonder what it can 
be made of?" 

Herbert, at this question, unperceived by Matilda, who 
was examining the box very earnestly, seized the lid, 
which was lying upon the taue, and ran out of the room ; 
he returned in a few minutes and presented the lid to 
Matilda. ^ I can tell you one thing, Matilda,** said he, 
with an important face — ^ it is an animal—^ animal 
substance I mean.** 

^ O, Herbert,** cried Matilda, ^ what have yon been 
doing ! — ^you have blackened the comer of the box.** 

** Only the least bit in the world,** said Herbert, ** to 
try an experiment. I only put one comer to the candle 
that Isabella bad Ughted to seal her letter.** 

** My dear Herbert, how could you bum your sister's 
box t** expostulated Mad. de Rosier : ^ I thought you did 
not love mischief.*^ 

^Mischief! — no, indeed; I thought you would be 
pleased that I remembered how to distinguish animal 
nrom vegetable substances. You know the day that my 
hair was on fire, you told me how to do that ; and Ma^ 
tiida wanted to know what the box was made of ; so I 
tried.** 

** Wdl,** said Matilda, good-naturedly, ^ yon have not 
done me much harm.** 

** But another time,** said Mad. de Rosier, **don*tbum 
a box, that costs a guinea, to try an experiment ; and, 
above all things, never, upon any account, take what is 
notyour own.** 

llie comer of the lid that had been held to the candle 
was a bUle warped, so that the lid did not slide into its 
groove as easily as it did before. Herbert was disposed 
to use force upon the occasion ; but Matilda with diffi- 
culty rescnedher box by an argument which fortunatehr 
reached his understanding time enough to stop his hand. 

** It was the heat of the caudle that warped it,** said 
she : ^let us dip it into boiling water, which cannot be 

Fa 
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made too hot, and that wUl, perhaps, bring it bade to its 
shjipe." 

The lid of the box was dipped into boilinf water, and 
restored to its shape. Matilda, as she was wiping it dry, 
observed that some yellow paint, or varnish, came (^ 
and in one spot, on the inside of ttie lid, she discovered 
something like writing. 

^ Who will lend me a magnifying glass t** 

Favoretta produced hers. 

•* i have kept it," said she, " a great great while, ever 
since we were at the Rational Toy-shop.** 

** Mad. de Rosier, do look at this !'* exclaimed Matilda 
— ^ here are letters quite plain ! — ^1 have fotnd the name, 
1 do believe, of the boy who made the boxP and she 
spelled, letter by letter, as she looked through tbe mag- 
nifying glass, the words Henri-Montmorenci. 

Mad. de Rosier started up ; and Matilda, surpfised 8t 
her sudden emotion, put the box and magnifymg glass 
into her hand. Madame de Rosier's hand trembled so 
much that she could not fix the glass. 

" Je ne vois rien— lisez— vite !— ma chere amie— on 
mot de plus f said she, putting the glass again into Ma- 
tttda's hand, and leaning ovef her shoulder with a look 
of agonizing expectation. 

The wo|d'i/e was all that Matilda could madEe oat Isa- 
bella trifir it was in vain — ^no other letters were visible. 

** De what !— tfCe Rosier !— it must be ! my son is alive!** 
said the mother. 

Henri-Montnorenci was the name of Mad. de Rosier^ 
son ; but when she reflected for an instant that this mig^ 
also be the name of some other person, her transport 
of joy was checked^ and seemed to be converted into 
despair. 

Her first emotions over, the habitual firmness of her 
mind returned. She sent directly to the repo8itory--4io 
news of the boy could there be obtained. Lady N— -— 
was gone, for a few days, to Windsor : so no intelligence 
could be had from her. Mrs. Harcourt was oat— no car- 
riage at home — but Mad. de Rosier set out immediately, 
and walked to Golden-square, near which place sheknew 
that a number of French emigrants resided. She stopped 
first at a bookseller's shop ; she described the person of 
her son, and inquired if any such person had been seon 
in that neighbourhood. 

The bookseller was making oat a bill for one of 
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coatomersy bot struck with Mad. de Roster's aiudehr, and 
perceiving that she was a foreigner by her accent, ne put 
down his pen, and begged her to repeat onee more the 
description oi her son. He tried to recollect whether he 
bad seen such a person — but he h^ not. He, however, 
with true English good-nature, told her that she bad an ex- 
cellent chance of finding him in this part of the town, if he 
were in London — he was sorry that his shopman was from 
lionie, or he would have sent him with her thro^^h the 
streets near the square, where he knew the emigrants 
chiefly lodged ; — he gave her in writing a list of the 
names of these streets, and stood at his door to watch 
and speed her on her way. 

She called at the neighbouring shops^-she walked 
down several narrow streets, inquiring at every house, 
where she thought that there was any chance of success, 
in vain. At one a slip-shod maid-servant came to the 
door, who stared at seeing a well-dressed lady, and wh« 
was so bewildered, that she could not for some time an^ 
swer any questions; at another house the Master was 
out; at another the master was at dinner. Aa it got to- 
wards four o'clock. Mad. de Rosier found it more (Sfficult 
to obtain civil answers to her inquiries, for almost ail l^e 
tradesmen were at dinner, and when they came to the 
door, looked out of humour at being interrupted and dia* 
appointed at not meeting with a customer. She walked 
on, her mind still indefatigable : she heard a clock ia the 
neighbouiiiood strike five ; her strength was not equal to 
the energy of her mind ; and the repeated answers of 
**We know of no such person** — "No such boy lives 
here, ma'am,** made her at length despair of success. 

One street upon her list remained uasearched — it waa 
narrow, dark, and dirty ; she stopped for a moment at the 
comer,but a porter, heavily laden, with asudden "Byyour 
leave, ma*am !*' pushed forwards, and she was forced into 
the doorway of a small ironiiionger*s shop. The master 
of the shop, who was weighing some iron goods, let the 
scale go up, and, after a look of surprise, said — 

** You*ve lostjrour way, madam, I presume — be pleased 
to rest yourseU^t is but a dark place;** and wiping a 
stool, on which some locks had been lying* he left Aiad. 
de Rosier, who was, indeed, exhausted with fatigue, to 
rest herself; whiles without any officious civility, aftdr 
calling his wife from a back shop to give the lady a glass 
of water, he went oo weighing nia iroa 9od whistling. 
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The woman, as soon as Mad. de Rosier had ditmk the 
water, inquired if she should send for a coBch for her, or 
eoald do any thing to serve her. 

The extreme good-nature of the tone in which this 
was spoken seemed to revive Mad. de Rosier; she told 
her that she was searching for an only son, whom stie 
had for nearly two years believed to be dead : she showed 
the paper on which his name was written : the woman 
could not read — her husband read the name, but he shook 
his head — ^* he knew of no lad who answered to the 
description." 

While they were speaking, a little boy came into the 
shop with a bit of small iron wire in his hand, and 
twitching the skirt of the ironmonffer*s coat to attract 
his attention, asked if he had any fiuch wire as that in his 
shop. When the ironmonger went to get down a roll of 
wire, the little boy had a full view of Mad. de Rosier. 
Though she was naturally disposed to take notice of 
children, yet now she was so intent upon her own 
thoughts that she did not observe him till he had bowed 
several times just opposite to her. 

**Are you bowing to me, my good boyl" said she: 
** you mistake me for soipebody else ; I don't know you ;** 
and she looked down again upon the paper on which she 
had written the name of her son. 

^But indeed, ma*am, I know you^^ said the little boy: 
«< aren't you the lady that was with the good-natured 
young gentleman, who met me going out of Che pastry- 
cook's shop, and gave me the two buns 1" 

Mad. de Rosier now looked in his face ; the shop was 
•o dark that she could oot distinguish his features, but 
she recollected his voice, and knew him to be the little 
boy belonging to the dulcimer-man. 

^ Father would have come again to yourhoBse,** said 
the boy, who did not perceive her inattention-—^ Father 
'would have come to your house again, to play the tune 
the young gentleman fancied so much, but our dulcimer 
•8 broke." 

** Is it ? I am sorry for it,** said Mad. de Rosier. ^ But 
can you tell me," continued she to the ironmonffer, 
*^ whether any emigrants lodge in the street to the left 
of your house 1" The master of the shop tried to recol- 
lect: she again repeated the name and description of 
her son. 

** I know a young French lad jof that make," said the 
little dulcimer-boy. 
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- ^Doyolil Where is he! Where does he lodgef 
eried Mad. de Rosier. 

^ I am not speaking as to his name, for I never heiid 
liis name,** said the little boy ; ** bat Fll tell yoa how I 
came to know him. One day lately — ^ 

Mad. de Rosier interrupt^ him with questions con- 
cerning the figure, height, age, eyes, of the French lad. 

The little dulcimer^boy, by his answers, sometimes 
made her doubt, and sometimes made her certain, that he 
was her son. 

**Tell me,** said she, ** where he lodges: I must see 
him immediately.^ 

** I am jus^ vome from him, ai^d I'm going back to him 
with the wire; 111 show you the way with pleasure; 
he is the best natured lad in the world ; he is mendinc 
my dulcimer; he deserves to be a great gentleman, and 
I thought he was uot what he seemed,'' continued the 
little ti^y, as he walked on, scarcely Mb to keep before 
Mad. de Rosier. 

** This way, ma'am — this way— he lives in the comer 
house, turning into GcMen-sijuare.'' It was a stationer's. 

** I havtt^ c^ed^at this house already," said Mad. de 
Rosier; but she recollected that it was when the family 
were at dinner, and that arstufnd maid had not understood 
her questions. She was unable to speak, through ex- 
treme agitation, when she came to the shop : the little 
di:dcitifer-boy w^ed straight forward, and gently drew 
back the short curtain that hung before a ^ass door, 
opening into a back parlour. Mad. de Rosier sprang 
forward to the .door, looked through the glass, and was 
alarmed to see a young man taller than her son ; he was 
at work; his bade was towards her. 

When he heard the noise of some one tr3ring to open 
t^ie door, he turned and saw his mother's face ! The 
tools dropped from his hands* and the dulcimer-boy was 
the only person present who had strength enough to open 
the door. * 

How sudden, how powerful is the effect of joy ! The 
mother, restored to her son, in a moment felt herself in- 
vigorated ; and, forgetful of her fatigue, she felt herself 
another being. When she was left alone with her son, 
•he looked round his Uttle workshop with a mixture of 
pain and pleasure. She saw one of his unfinished boxes 
on the window-seat, which served him for a work-bench; 
his tools were upon the floor. ** These have been my 
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ti[H>ort,^ said her soQt taking them up: ^ how nraeh am 
I oblijB^d to my dear father for teaching me earty how 
to use them T 

•"Your father!** said Mad. de Roder; "^l wkh he 
could have lived %f^ be rewarded as I am ! But tell me 
3^ur history from the moment you were taken from me 
to prison: it is nearly two years ago; how did yo« 
escape 1 how have you supported yourself since I Sit 
down^ and apeak again, that I may be sure that I hear 
your voice." 

^ You shall heu* my voice, then, my dear moUier," 
said her son, ** for at least half an hour, if that will not 
tire you. I have a long story to tell you. In the first 
phice, you know that I w<i8 taken to prison ; three months 
1 spent in the Conciergerie, expecting every day to be 
ordered out to the gmllotine. The jailer^s son, a boy 
ahout my own age, who was sometimes employed to 
bring me food,seemed to look upon me with compassion; 
I had several opportunities of obliging him : his father 
often gave him long returns of the names of the pris- 
cmers and various accounts to copy into a large book ; 
the younff gentleman did not like t^^ wosk; he was 
much fonder of exercising as a soldier with some boys 
in the neighbourhood, wlu> were learning the national 
exercise ; he lyequently employed me to copy his lists for 
him, and this I performed to his satisfaction; but what 
completely won his heart was my mendk^ thir lock 
^ his fusil. One evening he came to me in a new uni-» 
form, and in high spirits ; he was just made a captain by 
the unanimous voice of his corps ; and )ie talked of hu 
men, and his orders, with prodigious fluency ; he then 
played his march upon his drum, and insisted upon 
teaching it to me ; he was much pleased with my per- 
formance, and suddenly embracing me, he exclaimed, *I 
have thought of an excellent thing for you ; stay till i 
have arranged the plan in my head, and you shall see if 
I am not a great general.' The next eveiung he did not 
eome to me till it was nearly dusk ; he was in his new 
vniform ; but out of a bag which he brought in his hand, 
in which he used to carry his (lather's papers, he pro- 
duced his old uniform, rolled up into a surprisingly small 
comfMias. ' I have arranged every thing,^ said he; *poX 
on this old uniform of mine*-we are just of a siia— -by 
tins light nobody will perceive any difference ; take my 
teim, and marcii out of the prison slowly; beat my 
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marcb <mi the drum as you go out ; turn to the left, dowa 

to the Place de , where I exercise my men. You'll 

meet with one ' of my soldiers there, ready to forward 
your escape.' I hesitated ; for I feared that I should en* 
danger my young general; but he assured me that he 
had taken his precautions so * admirably,^ that even after 
my escape should be discovered, no suspicion would fall 
upon him. * But if you delay,' cried he, * we are both of 
us undone.' I hesitated not a moment longer, and never 
did I change my clothes so expeditiously to my life ; I 
obeyed my littie captain exactly, marched out of the 
prison slowly, playing deliberately the march which I 
had been taught ; turned to the left, according to orders, 
and saw my punctual guide waiting for me on the Place 
de , just by the broken statue of Henry the Fourth. 

^ ' Follow me, fellow-citizen,' said he, in a low voice ; 
* we are not all Robespierres.' 

'* Most joyfully I followed him. We walked on in 
silence till at lenligth we came to a narrow street, where 
the crowd was so great that I thought we should both of 
m have been squeezed to death. I saw the guillotine at 
a distance, and I felt sick. 

** * Come on,' said my guide, who kept fast hold of me ; 
and he turned sharp into a jrard, where I heard the noise 
of carts and the voices of muleteers. * This man,' said 
he, leading me up to a muleteer, who seemed to be just 
ready to depart^ * is my father; trust yourself to him.' 

*' I had nobody else to trust myself to. I got into the 
muleteer's covered ,cart ; he began a loud song ; we pro- 
ceeded through the square where the crowd were as- 
sembled. Tl^ enthusiasm of the moment occupied them 
so entirely,* that we were fortunately disregaroed. We 
got out of Paris safely : I will not tire yon with all my 
terrors and escapes. I at length got on board a neutral 
vessel, and landed at Bristol. Escaped from prison and 
the fear of the guillotine, I thought myself happy ; but 
my happiness was not very lasting. I began to appre- 
hend that I should be starved to death ; I had not eaten 
for many hours. I wandered through the bustling streets 
of Bristol, where everybody I met seemed to t^ full of 
their own business, and brushed by me without seeing 
me. I was weak, and I sat down upon a stone by the 
door of a public house. 

** A woman was twirling a mop at the door. I wiped 
away the drqps with which I was sprinkled by this op%m 

F3 
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ratioii. I was too weak to be angry; bat a bairdresser, 
who was passing by, and who had a nicely powdered wig 
poised upon his hand, was furiously enraged, because a 
few drops of the shower which had sprinkled me reached 
the wig. He expressed hia anger half in French and 
half in English ; but at last I observed to him in French, 
that the wig was still * bien patidrSe* — ^this calmed his 
rage; and he remarked that I also had been horribly 
inched by the shower. I assured him that this was a 
trifle in comparison with my other sufferings. 

*' He begged to hear my misfortunes, because I spoke 
French ; and as I followed him to the place where he 
was going with the wig, I told him that I had not eaten 
fof many hours ; that I was a stranger in Bristol, and 
had no means of earning any food. He advised me to 
go to a tavern, which he pointed ^ut to me — * The Rum- 
mer ;'-*-he told me a circumstance which convinced me 
of the humanity of the master of the house.* 

** I resolved to apply to this benevolent man. When 
I first went into his kitchen I saw his cook, a man with 
a very important face, serving out a larse turtle. Sev- 
eral people were waiting with covered dishesi for turtle 
soup and turtle, which bad been bespoken in different 
parts of the city. The dishes, as fast as they were filled, 
continually passed by me, tantalizing me by their savoury 
odours. I sat down upon a stool near the fire — ^I saw 
food within my reach that honesty forbade me to touch, 
though I was starving : how easy is it to the rich to be 
honest ! I was at this time so weak, that my ideas be- 
gan to be confused — my head grew dizzy— I felt the heat 
of the kitchen fire extremely disagreeable to me. I do 
not know what happened aherward ; but when I eame 
to myself, I found that I was leaning against some one 
who supported me near an open window; it was the 

* During Cbristmas week H i« ths eiatom in Brialol to keep n ebenp onH* 
nary In tavwrns : the master of tbe Rammer obaenred a auranger, meanly 
dresaed, who constantly fVeqaented tha publie uble. it waa anapected thai 
be carried away aome of the proviaion, and a waiter at length eoramvnioatad 
hia ausiriciona to the master of the boiiae. He watched the atranger, and 
actually detected him putting a large minoe>pie into hia pockac. Inatead of 
poblicly exposing him, tbe landloM, who Judged flrom the atranger'a manner 
that he waa not an ordinary pilferer, called the man aaide aa be waa goiaf 
away, and charged him with the fhet, demanding of him what could tempt him 
to aneh meannesa. The poor man immediately acknowledged that be had fitf 
aevaral days earned off preciaely what be would bava eaten bimaairfbr bia 
atarring wife, but he had eaten nothing. 

Tbe humane conrtderate landlord ganUy reproved bim for bia eondoet, and 
flMud maana to bava bin uaelblly and probtably empioyad* 
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laaster of tiie honse. I do not Iomw why I was ashamed 
to ask htm for food; his humanityt howeyerf prevented 
Bie« He first gare me a small basin of broth, and after- 
ward a tittle bit of bread, assuring me, with infinite good 
nature, that he gave me food in such small quantities* 
because he was afraid that it would hurt me to satisfy 
my hunger at onte — a worthy humane physician, he 
said, had told him, that persons in my situation should 
be treated in this manner. I thanked him for his kind- 
ness, adding, that I did not mean to encroach upon his 
hospitality. He pressed me to stay at his house for 
some d'djs^ but I could not think of being a burden to 
him, when I had strength enough to maintain myself. 

^ In the window of the little parlour, where I ate my 
broth, I saw a novel, which had been left there by the 
landlord's daughter, and in the beginning of this book 
was pasted a (hreotion to the circulating library in Bris- 
tol. I was in hopes that I might earn my bread as a 
scribe* The landlord of the Runmier told me that he 
was acquainted with the master of the library, and that 
I might easily procure employment from him on reason- 
able terms. 

^ Mr. S--*^, for that was the name of the master of 
the library, received me with an air of encoura^^ing be- 
nevi^ence, and finding that I could read and wnte En^ 
lish tolerably well, he gaye me a manuscript to copy, 
which he was preparing for the press. I worked hara, 
and made, as I fancied, a beaotiful copy i but the print- 
ers complained of my upright French hand, which they 
could not easily decipher :*-<I began to new*model my 
writing, to please the taste of my employers ; and as I 
had Sufficient motives to make me take pains, I at last 
succeeded. I found it a great advantage to be able to 
read and write the English language fluently; and when 
my employers perceived my education had not been 
neglected, and that I had some knowledge of literature, 
dieir confidence in my abilities increased. I hope you 
will not think me vain if I add, that I could perceive my 
manners were advantageous to me. I was known to be 
a gentleman's son ; and even those who set but little 
ralue upon manMrs seemed to be influenced b^ them, 
without perceiving it. But, without pronouncing my 
own eulogium, let me content myself with telling yon 
my histonr. 

* I used often, in carr3ring my day's work to the print- 
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er^s, to pass thr(Kig:h a part of the town of Bristol wbkb 
has been allotted to poor emigrants, and there I saW a 
Tariety of Uttle ingemous toys, which were sold at a 
high price, or at a price whicii appeared to me to be 
h@u I began to consider that I m%ht earn money by 
invention, as weU as by mere manual labour ; but before 
I gave up any part of my time to my new schemes, I 
regularly wrote as much each day as was sufficient to 
maintain me. Now it was that I felt the advantage of 
having been taught, when I was a boy, the use of car- 

rmters' tools, anS some degree of mechanical dexterity, 
made several clumsy toys, and 1 tried various unsuc- 
cessful experiments, but I was not discouraged. One 
day I heard a dispute near me about some trinket— a , 
tooth-pick case, I believe-^which was thought by the 
pwrchaser to be too highly priced ; the man who made 
it repeatedly said, in recommendation of the toy — ^ Why, 
sir, you eoidd not know it from tortoise-shell.' 

*' I, at this instant, recollected to have seen, at the 
Rummer, a great heap of broken shells, which the cook 
had thrown asides as if they were of no value. Upon 
inquiry, *I found that there was part of the inside shell 
which was thought to be useless — it occurred to me that 
I might possibly make it useful. The good-natured 
tondloid ordered that all this part pf the shdls should be 
carefully ooUeeted and given to nne. I tried to polish it 
for many hours in vain. I was often tempted to abandon 
my project — there was a want ofjimshf as the workmen 
esdl it, in my manufacture, which made me despair of 
its being saleable. I will not weary you with a histoiy 
of all my unsuccessful processes ; it was fortunate for 
me, my dear mother, that I remembered one of the "prin- 
ciples which you taught me when I was a child, that it 
is not ^eniusy but perseverance, which brings things to 
perfection. I persevered, and though I did not bring my 
manufocture to perfection^ I actually succeeded so far as 
to make a very neat-looking box out of my refuse shelte. 
I offered it for sale— ^it was liked : I made several more, 
and they were quickly sold for me, most advantageously, 
by my good friend, Mr. S^— . He advised me to make 
tnem in the shape of net^ig-bozes ; I did so, and their 
sale extended rapidly. 

** Some benevolent lady, about this time, raised a 8irt>- 
scription for me ; but as I had now an easy means of 
supporting myeeU^ and as I every day beh^ numbers 
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of my conntrymen, nearly in tlie condition in wkich 1 
was when I first went to the Rummer, I thought it was 
not fit to accept of the charitable assistance which ooiM 
be so much better bestowedupon others. Mr. S ■ toM 
me, that the lady who raised the contribution, so hr 
from being offended, was pleased by my conduct in de* 
clining her bounty, and she undertook to dispose of as 
many of my netting-boxes as I could finish. She was 
one of the patronesses of a repository in London, which 
has lately been opened, called the * Repository for In- 
genious Works.' When she left Bristol, she desired 
Mr. S to send my boxes thither. 

** My little manufacture continued to prosper— t^ prac- 
tice I grew more and more expert, and I nad no longer 
any fears that 1 should not be able to maintain myself. 
It was fortunate for me that I was obliged to be con- 
stantly employed : whenever I was not actually at hard 
work, whenever I had leisure for reflection, I was un- 
happy. 

^ A friend of Mr. S , who was going to London, 
offered to take me with lidm— -I had some curiosity to 
see this celebrated metropolis, and I had hopes of meet- 
ing with some of my friends among the emigrants in 
this city — ^among all the emigrants at Bristol there was 
not one person with whom I had been acquainted in 
France. 

'* Impelled by these hopes I quitted Bristol, and ar- 
rived a few weeks ago in London. Mr. S ■ ■ gave me a 
direction to a cabinet-maker in Leicester Fields, and I 
was able to pay for a decent lodging, for I was now 
master of what appeared to me a large sum of money-— 
seven guineas. 

^ Some time after I came to town, as 1 was returning 
from a visit to an emigrant, with whom I had become 
acquainted, T was stopped at the corner of a street by a 
crowd of people— a mob^ as I have been taught to call it, 
since I came to England—- who had gathered round a 
blind man, a little boy, and a vira^ of a woman, who 
stood upon the steps before a prmt-shop door. The 
woman accused the Doy of being a thief. The boy pro- 
tested that he was innocent, and his ingenuous counte- 
nance spoke strongly in his favour. He belonged to the 
blind man, who, as soon as he could make himself heard, 
complained bitterly of the damage which had been done 
to his duleimer. The mob, in their first fury, had broken 
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it I was interested for the man, but more for the bo^r* 
Perhaps, said I to myself, he has neither father nor 
mother! 

** When the woman, who was standing yet furious at 
the shop-door, had no more wosds for utterance, the little 
hoy was suffered to speak in his own defence. He said 
that, as he was passing by the open window of the print- 
^op, he put his hand in to give part of a bun which he 
was eating to a little dog, who was sitting on the coun- 
ter, near the window ; and who looked ttun and miser- 
able, as if he was half-starved. * But,* continued the 
little boy, * when I put the bun to the dog's mouth, he 
did not eat it ; I gave him a little push to make him 
mind me, and he fell out of the window into my bands ; 
and then I found that it was not a real dog, but only the 
picture of a dog painted upon pasteboard. The mis- 
tress of the shop saw the dog in my hand, ^md snatched 
it away, and accused me of being a thief ; so. then» with 
the noise she made, the chairmen, .who were nejatr the 
door, came up, and the mob gathered, iand our dulcimer 
was broke, and I'm very sorry for it.' The mistress of 
the print-shop observed, in a loud and contemptuous 
tone, * that aU this must be a lie, for that such a one as 
he could not have buns to give away to dogs !' — Here 
the blind man vindicated his boy, by assuring us that 
* he came honestly by the bun— that two buns had been 
given to him about an hour before this time by a young 
gentleman who met him as he was eoming out of a 
pastry-cook's shop.' When the mob heard this expla- 
nation, they were sorry for the mischief they had done 
to the blind man's dulcimer; and, after examining it 
with expressions of sorrow, they quietly dispersed. I 
thought that I could perhaps mend the dulcimer, and I 
offered my services ; th^ were gladly accepted, and I 
desired the man to leave it at the cabinet-maker's, in 
Leicester Fields, where I lodged. In the mean time the 
little boy, while I had been examining the dulcimer, lud 
been wiping the dirt from off the pasteboard dog, which, 
during the fray, had fallen into the street — ^ Is it not like 
a real dog V said the boy : * Was it not enough to deceive 
anybody!' 

^It was, indeed, extremely like a real dog— like^ my 
dog, Caesar, whom I had tsdcen care of from thQ time I 
was five years old, and whom I was obliged to leave 
^t ouir house in Paris, when i was dragged to prison. 
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The more I looked at this pasteboard image, the more I 
was convinced tliat the picture must have been dnhm 
from the life. Every streak, every spot, every shade 
of its brown coat I remembered. Its extreme thinness 
was the only circumstance in which the picture was un- 
like my Caesar. I inquired from the scolding woman 
of the shop how she came by this picture — * Honestly,* 
was her laconic answer ; but when I asked her wbetiier 
it were to be sold, and when I paid its price, the lady 
changed her tone, no longer considering me as the par- 
tisan of the little boy against whom she was enraged^ 
but rather looking upon me as a customer, who had paid 
too much for her goods, she condescended to inform nie 
that the dog was painted by one of the poor French emi- 
grants who lived in her neighbourhood. She directed 
me to the house, and I discovered the man to be my 
father's old servant Michael. He was overjoyed at the 
sight of me ; he was infirm, and unequal to any labonoos 
employment; he had supported himself with great diM* 
ddty by painting toys, and various figures of men, wo- 
men, and animals upon pasteboard. He showed me 
two excellent figures of French jpoissardes, and also a 
good cat of his doing ;-*-but my Caesar was the best of 
his works* 

*' My lodgings at the cabinet-maker^s were too small 
to accommodate Michael ; and yet I wished to have him 
with me, for he seemed so infirm as to want assistance : 
I consequently left my cabinet-maker, and took lodgings 
with this stationer: lie and his wife are quiet people, 
and I hope poor Michael has been happier since he came 
to me : he had, however, been for some days confined to 
his bed, and I have been so busy that I have not been 
able to stir from home. To-day the poor little boy 
called for his dulcimer; I must own that I found it a 
more difficult job to mend it tban I had expected. I 
eould not match the wire, and I sent the boy out to an 
ironmonger's a few hours ago. How little did I expect 
to see him return with— my mother!" 

We shall not attempt to describe jlhe alternate emo- 
tions of joy and sorrow which quickly succeeded each 
other in Mad. de Hosier's heart while she listened to her 
son's little history. Impatient to communicate her hap- 
piness to her friends, she took leave hastily of her be* 
loved son, promising to call for him early the next day. 
^ Settle all your business to-night," said she, and^ I will 
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introduce yon to tny friends to-morrow. Mf friends* I 
My proudly ; for I hare made friends since I came to 
England; and England, among other commodities ex- 
eellent in their kind, produces incomparable friends-— 
fHends in adrersity. We know their ralue. Adieu; 
settle all yom affairs here expeditiously." 

** I have no affairs, no business, my dear mother," in* 
temipted Henry, '* except to mend the dulcimer, as I 
promised, and that PU finish directly. Adieu, till to* 
morrow morning ! What a delightful sound !" 

With all the alacrity of benevolence he returned to 
his work, and his mother returned to Mrs. Harconrt's. 
It was nearly eight o'clock before she arrived at home. 
Mrs. Harcourt, fiabella, and Matilda met her with in- 
quiring eyes. 

^She smiles!" said Matilda; and Herbert, with a 
higher jump than he had ever been known to make be« 
fore, exclaimed, ^ 8he has found her son ! — I am sure 
of it !— I knew she would fhid him." 
. ** Let her sit down," said Matilda, in a gentle voice. 

Isabella brought her an excellent dish of coffee ; and 
Mrs. Harcourt, with kind reproaches; asked why she 
had not brought her son home with her. She rang the 
bell with as much vivacity as she spoke, ordered her 
coach to be sent instantly to Golden4quare, and vnrote 
an order, as she called it, for his coming immediately to 
her, quitting all dulcimers and dulcimer-boys, under pain 
of his mother's displeasure. ** Here, Mad. de Rosier," 
said she, with peremptory playfulness, ^ countersign my 
Older, that I may be sure of my prisoner." 

Scarcely were the note and carnage despatched be- 
f(Nre Herbert and Favoretta stationed themselves at the 
window, that they might be ready to give the first intel- 
ligence. Their notions of time and distance were not 
very accurate upon this occasion ; for before the. car- 
riage had been out of sight ten minutes they expects it 
to return; and they exclaimed, at the sight of every 
coach that appeared at the end of the street, ** Here's 
the carriage !-<-Here he is !" But the carriages rolled 
by continually, and convinced them of their mistakes. 

Herbert complained of the dull light of the lamps, 
though the street was remarkably weU lighted ; and he 
next quarrelled with the glare of the flambeaux, which 
footmen brandished behind carriages that were unknown 
to him. At length a flambeau appeared with which he 
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did not quarrel. Herbert, as its light shone upon the 
footman, looked with an eager eye, then put his differ 
upon his own lips, and held his other hand forcibly Mr 
fore f!a¥oretta's mouth, for now he was certain. Tike 
coach stopped at the door — Mad. de Rosier ran down 
stairs^— Mrs. Harconrt and all the family followed her— 
Herbert was at the coach-door before Henry de Rosier 
could leap out, and he seized his hand with the fami- 
liarity of an old acquaintance. 

The S3rmpathy of all her joyful pupils, the animated 
kindness with which Birs. Harcourt received her son, 
touched Mad. de Rosier with the most exquisite pleasure. 
The happiness that we are conscious of having deserved 
is doubly grateful to the heart. 

Mrs. Harcourt did not confine her attentions within 
the narrow limits of politeness, — with generous eager- 
ness she exerted herself to show her gratitude to the ex- 
cellent governess of her children. She apphed to the 
gentleman who was at the head of the academy for the 
education of the sons of French emigrants, and recom- 
mended Henry de Rosier to him in the strongest terms. 

In the- mean time Lady N— -^, who had been warmly 
interested in Mad. de Rosier's favour — ^and more by 
what she had seen of her pupils — wrote to her brother, 
who was at Paris, to request that he would make every 
possible inquiry concerning the property of the late 
Compte de Rosier. The answer to her letter informed 
her that Mad. de Rosier's property was restored to her 
and to her son by the new government of France. 

Mrs. Harcourt, who now foresaw the probability of 
Mad. de Rosier*s return to France, could not avoid feel- 
ing regret at thoughts of parting with a friend to whom 
her whole family was sincerely attached. The plan of 
education which had been traced out remained yet un- 
finished; and she feared, she said, that Isabella and 
Matilda might (eel the want of their accomplished pre- 
ceptress. But these fears were the best omens for her 
future success : a sensible mother, in whom the desire 
to educate her family has once been excited, and who 
turns the energy of her mind to this interesting subject, 
seizes upon every useful idea, every practical principle, 
with avidity, and she may trust securely to her own per- 
severing cares. Whatever a mother learns for the sake 
of her children she never forgets. 

The rapid improvement of Mrs. Harcourt^s under- 
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stioiduig since she had applied herself to literature was 
her reward and her excitement to fresh application. 
Isabella and Matilda were now of an age to be her com- 
panions, and her taste for domestic life was confirmed 
erery day by the sweet experience of its pleasures. 

** You have taught me your value, and now you are 
going to leave me," said she to Mad. de Rosier. '^ I 
quarrelled with the Duke de Rochefoucault for his as- 
serting that in the misfortunes of our best friends there 
is always something that is not disagreeable to us ; but 
I am afraid I must stand convicted of selfishness, for in 
the good fortune of my best friend there is something 
that I cannot feel to be perfectly agreeable." 



MADEMOISELLE PANACHE. 

SECOND PART.* 



The tendency of any particular mode of education is 
not always perceived before it is too late to change the 
habits or the character of the pupil. To superficial ob- 
servers children of nearly the same age often seem 
much alike in manners and disposition, who, in a few 
years afterward, appear in every respect strikingly dif- 
ferent. We have given our readers some idea of the 
manner in which Mrs. Temple educated her daughters, 
and some notion of the niode in which Lady Augusta 
was managed by Mile. Panache : the difference between 
the characters of Helen and .Ladv Augusta, though visi- 
hke even at the early age of twelve or thirteen to an in- 
telligent mother, was scarcely noticed by common ac* 
quaintance, who contented themselves with the usual 
phrases, as equally applicable to both the young ladies. 
^ Upon my word, Laay Augusta and Miss Helen Temj^e 
are both of them very fine girls, and very hiffhly accom- 
phshed, and vastly well educated, as I undsrstand. 1 
really cannot tell which to prefer. Lady Augusta, to be 
sure, is rather the taller of the two, and her manners 
are certainly more womanly and fashioned than Miss 
Helen's; but then Miss Helen Temple has something of 
simplicity about her that some people think very en- 
gagmg. For my part I dont pretend to judge*<-girl8 
alter so ; there's no telling at twelve years old what they 
m^ turn out at sixteen." 

From twelve to sixteen Lady Auffusta continued under 
the direction of Mile. Panache ; while her mother, con- 
tent with her daughter's progress in external accom- 
plishments, paid no attention to the cultivation of her 

temper or her understanding. Lady S lived much 

in what is called the world; was fond of company, and 

* Tli« flnt ptrtif in ibe Ptreni** AMituuit. 
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louder of cards ; sentimentally anxious to be thought a 
good mother, but indolently willing to leave her daugh- 
ter wholly to the care of a French governess, whose 
character she had never taken the trouble to investigate. 
Not that Lady S— — could be ignorant that, however 
yreH qualified to teach the true French pronunciation, 
she could not be a perfectly eligible companion for her 
daughter as she grew up : her ladyship intended to part 
with the governess when Lady Augusta was fifteen ; but 
from day to day^ and from year to year, this was put 

off: sometimes Lady S thotight it a pity to dismiss 

mademoiselle, because '' she was the best creature in the 
world ;" sometimes she rested content with the idea ths^ 
six months more or less'could not signify ; till at length 
fcanily reasons obliged her to postpone mademoiselk^s 
dismission : part of the money intended for the payment 
of the governess's salary had been unfortunately lost by 
ti^e mother at the card-table. Lady Augusta conse- 
<|uently continued under the auspices of Mile. Panache 
till her ladyship was eighteen, and till her edncation was 
supposed to be entirely completed. 

In the mean time Mile. Panache endeavoured, by all 
the vulgar arts of flattery, to ingratiate herself with her 
pupil, in hopes thai from a governess she might become 
a companion. Tlie summer months seemed unususdlj^ 
long to the impatient young lady, whose imagination 
daily anticipated the glories of her next winter's cam* 
paign. Towards the end of July, however, a reinforce- 
nent of visiters came to her mother's, and the present 
began to engage some attrition as well as the future. 
Among these visiters was Lord Geor^ — f a young no« 
bleman near twenty-orie, who was heir to a very ccmsider* 
able fortune. We mention his fortune firsts because it 
was his first merit, even in his own opinion. Cold, silent, 
selfish, supercilious, and silly, there appeared nothing in 
him to engage the affections or to stnke the fancy of a 
fair lady ; but Lady Augusta's fancy was not fixed upon 
his loraship's character or manners^ and much that 
might have disgusted consequently escaped her observa- 
tion* Her mother had not considered the matter very 
attentively ; but she thought that this young nobleman 
might be no bad match for her Augusta, and she trusted 
tiiat her daughter's charms would make their due iaii* 
pression on his heart. Some weeks passed away in 
fashionable negligence of the lady on his part, and altor* 
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aate ptqua and coouetry on hers, while, daring these 
i^^ataoDs, her coimdante and goremess was too mo^ 
occupied with her own manceuvres to attend to theee 
of her pupil. Ixurd George had with him upon this visit 
a Mr. Dashwoodv who was engaged to accompaiiy him 
upon his travels, and who had the honour of being k^ 
lordship^s tutor. At tlie name of a tuhr let no one pic- 
ture to htmeelf a gloomy pedant ; or yet a man wlmse 
Imowledge, virtue, and benevolence would command the 
respect or win- the affections of a youth. Mr. Dash- 
wood could not be mistaken for a pedant, unless a cox- 
comb be a sort of pedant. Dashwood pretend^ neither 
to win afiection-Bor to command respect; but he was, 
sus his pupil emphatically swore, ^ the best fellow in the 
world." Upon this best fellow in the world Mile. Pa- 
nache fixed her sagacious hopes ; she b^:an to think that 
it would be infinitely better to be the wife of the gallant 
Mr. Dadrwood than the humble oompanimi or the 
slighted governess of the capricious Lady Augusta* 
Having thus far opened the views and efaaraeters of these 
various personages, we shall now give ottr readers an op- 
portunity of judging of them by their words and actions. 
<« You go with us, my iorif to the archery-meeting 

this evening ?" Sttd Lady S ^,as she rose from break- 

£E»t: his lordship gave a negligent assent. 

^^ Ah r exclaimed MUe. Panache, turning eagerly to 
Bashwood, ** have you seen de un^erme h^Ctst charm* 
mit ; and I have no sniall hand in it." 

Dashwood paid the expected comptioMnt to her taste* 
" Ah ! turn,'* said she, ^ you are too good, too flattermg ; 
but yon must toll me your judgment without fiattory. 
Vous ites homme de go(Uy thougfh an Englishman, — 
you see I have got no jn-^ugU^'*'* Dashwood bowed, 
^AUonsT said she, startmg up with vast gayety ; "we 
have got no time to lose. I have de rubmu to put to de 
bow; I must go «id attend my Diane." 

'' Attend her Diane !" repeated Dashwood, the moment 
the door was shut, and he was left alone with Lord 
Greorge ; ** attend her Diane ! a very proper attendant." 
Lord George was wholly indifferent to propriety or im- 
propriety upon this as upon all other subjects. "What 
are we to oo with ourselves, I wonder, this morning 1" 
said he, with his. oii^tomary yawn ; and he walked to- 
wsNrds the window. The labour of finding employment 
fof his tordship always devolved i;q[K>n his complanion* 
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" I thought, my lord," said Dashwood^ '* you talked yes- 
terday of going upon the water; the river is very 
smooth, and I hope we shall have a fine day.** 

^ I hope so too ; but over the hill yonder it looks con- 
founded black, heyl Well, at any rate, we may go 
down and make some of them get ready to go with us. 
I'll take my Wack Tom — ^he's a handy fellow." 

** But, if you t€ike black Tom," said Dashwood, laugh- 
ing, **we must not expect to have the ladies of our 
party ; for you know mademoiselle has an unconquera- 
ble arUipaly, as she calls it, to a negro." 
V Lord George declared that for this very reason he 

would order Mack Tom down to the water-side, and that 
he should enjoy her affectation, or her terror, whichever 
it was, of all things. '*I suppose," said he, ^' she'll 
scream as loud as Lady Augusta screamed at a frog the 
other day." 

" I'll lay you a wager I spoil your sporty my lord ; 1*11 
lay you a guinea I get mademoiselle into the boat with- 
out a single scream," said Dashwood. 

** Done !" said Lord George. ** Two to one she 



screams." 



*' Done !" said Dashwood ; and he hoped that by pro- 
posing this bet he had provided his pupil with an object 
for the whole morning. But Lord George was not so 
easily roused immediately after breakfast. '* It looks 
terribly like rain," said he, going back and forward irre- 
solutely between the door and the window. ** Do you 
think it will rain, bey I" 

" No, np ; I'm sure it will not rain." 

^ I wocddn't lay two to one of that, however : look at 
this great cloud that's coming." 

" Oh ! it will blow over." 

^ I don't know that," said Lord George, shaking his 
head with great solemnity. '* Which way is the wind 1" 
opening the window. ** Well, I believe it may hold up, 
hey r 

♦• Ceitainhr— I think so." 

** Then I'll call black Tom, hey t-*thongh I think one 
grows tired of going upon the water," muttered his lord- 
ship, as helefl the room^ ^ Couldn't one find something 
better!" 

*' Nothing better," thought Dashwood, ^ but to hang 
yourself, my lord, which, I'll be bound, you'll do before 
you are forty, for want of something better. But that*ft 
not my affair." 
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** Where^ mademoiselie 1^ cried Lady Augusta, enter- 
ing hastily^ with a bow and arrow in her hand : Fve lost 
my qiHver : where's maderaoiselie f ^ 

^' Upon ray word I donH know,** said iDashweodi as- 
Sliming an atr of interest. 

*' You don't know, Mr. Dashwood !** said Lady Au» 
gusta, sarcastically; ^* that's rather extraordinary. I 
make it a rule whenever I want mademoiselle to ask 
where you are, and I never found myself disi^ypointed 
before." 

'' I am sorry, madam, you should ever be disaf^inted 
said Dashwood, laughing. ^ Is this your own taste ! 
added he, taking the paiuted bow out of her hand. *' It's 
uncommonly pretty." 

^ Pretty or not. Lord George did not think it worth 
while to look at it last night. His lordship will go 
throtigh the world mighty easily, don't you think so, Mr. 
Dashwood ?" — ^Dashwood attempted an iq[)ology for his 
pupil, but in such a sort, as if he did not mean it to be 
accepted, and then, returning the bow to her ladyship's 
hand, paused, sighed, and observed, that, upon the whole, 
it was happy for his lordship that he possessed so much 
nonchalance. '' Persons of a different cast," continued 
he, ^' cannot, as your ladyship justly observes, expect to 
pass through life so easily." This speech was pro- 
nounced in a tone so differait from Dashwood's usual 
careless gayety, that Lady Augusta could not help being 
struck with it; and, by her vanity^ it was interpreted 
precisely as the gentleman wished. Rank and fortune 
were her serious objects, but she had no objection to 
amusing herself with romance. The idea of seeing the 
gay, witty Mr. Dashwood metamorphosed, by the power 
of her charms, into a despairinff, stghing swain, played 
upon her imagination, and she hetiS his first sign with 
a look which plainly showed how well she understood 
its meaning. 

" Why now, was there ever any thing so provoking I** 
cried Lord George, swinging himself into the room. 

** What's the matter, my lordl" said Dashwood. 

** Why, don't you see it's raining as hard as it can 
rain ?" replied his lordship, with the true pathos of a 
man whose happiness is dependent upon the weather. 
His scheme of going upon the water being now imprac- 
ticable, he loui^ed about the room all the rest of the 
morning, supporting that miserable kind of existence 
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which idle geDtlemen are doomed to supportt they know 
not how, upon a rainy day. Neither Laidy Augusta nor 
her mother, in calculating the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of an alliance with his lordship, ever once con« 
sidered his habits of listless idleness as any objection in 
a companion for life. 

After dinner the day cleared up — ^the ladies were 
dressed in their archery uniform-^the carriages came to 
the door, and Lord George was happy in the pro^iect of 
driving his new phaeton. Dashwood handed the ladies 
to their coach ; for his lordship was too much engaged 
in confabulation with his groom, on the merits of his 
off-leader, to pay attention to any thing else upon earth. 

His phaeton was presently out of sight, for he gloried 
in driving as fast as possible ; and, to^ reward his exer- 
tions, he had the satisfaction of hearing two strangers, 
as he passed them, say — ^Ha! upon my word, those 
horses go well T A postillion at a tum^nke-gate, more- 
over, exclaimed to a farmer, who stood with his mouth 
wide open—*' There goes Lord George ! he cuts as &ie 
a figure on the road as e'er a man in England.^ Such 
was the style of praise of which this young noUetnan 
was silly enough to be vain. 

**' Fve been in these three-quarters of snlioinrP cried 
lie, exultingly, as Lady S got out of her coach. 

^ There has been no ^looting yet though, 1 hope I** 
said Lady Augusta. 

^ No, no, ma'am,** replied Dashwood ; ** but the ladies 
are all upon the green— « crowd of fair competitors ; 
but I'd bet a thousand pounds upon your ladyship's ar- 
rows. Make way there — make way,'' cried the man of 
gallantry, in an imperious tone, to some poor people, 
who crowded round the carriage ; and, talking and laugh- 
ing loud, he pushed forward, making as much bustle in 
seating the ladies as they^ould have wished. Being 
seated, they began to bow and nod to their acquaintance. 
'** There's Mrs. Temfde and her daughters," said Lady 
S . 

"Where, ma'am 1" said Lady Augusta: " I'm sure I 
did not expect to meet them here. Where are they 1" 

'* Just opposite to us. Pray, Mr. Dashwood, who is 
that gentleman in brown, who is talking to Miss Helen 
Tem^e 1" 

'' Upon my word, I don't know, madam ; he bowed 
just now to Lord George." 
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hflisr 

Lord GeoTfe (KHHi Mtisied her curiosity, for, eoroing 
nap to them, lie said, negligeiitiy, ** Dashwood, thm^s 
3^oaiig Mountague yonder.*' 

.** Ha ! is that yoong Mountagse I Well, is his father 
dead ! What has he done with that old qab V 

** Ask him yourself,'' said Lord George, sullenly : ** I 
asked him jwt now, and he looked as black as No- 
Tember." 

** He was so fond of his £sdier— 4t is quite a bore,** 
said Da^wood. ^ I tibnk hell be a qitU himself in due 
time." 

** No," said Lord George ; " he knows better than thi^ 
too in some things. He has a monstrous fine horse with 
hhn here ; aad that's a good pretty girl that he's goiiif 
to marry." 

**ls he gotiy to be married to.Bfiss Helen Temple 1" 
said Lady S— — . ** Who is he, pray t I hope a suitable 
match!" 

«" That I can't tell, for I don't know what sh^ Jl«»,'* 
replied Lord Geoarge. ** But Mountague can afford to do 
as he piease8-<^Yery good family — fine fortune." 

^* Yes ; old qmz mtkle an excellent nurse to his estate," 
observed Dashwood; ^ he owes him some gratitude for 
that" 

** Is not he very ydnng to s^tle in the woild I" said 
Lady S — ^. 

** Young— yes— oidy a year older than I am," said 
Lord George; ''but I knew he'd never be quiet till he 
£^t himself nocsed.'" 

^ 1 suppose he'll be at the ball to-ni|:ht," said Lady 
Augusta, ^ and then we shall see somethuig of him, per- 
haps. It's an age since we've seen the Miss Temples 
anywhere. I wonder whether there's any thing more 
than report, my lord, in this Conquest of Miss Helen 
Temple ? Had you the thing from good authority t" 

"Authority!" said Lord George; "1 dont recollect 
my authority, faith ! — somebody said so to me, I think. 
It's riothing to me, at any rate." Lady Augusta's curi- 
osity, however, was not quite so easily satisfied as his 
lordship's ; she was resolved to study Mr. Mountague 
thoroughly at the ball ; and her habitual disposition to 
eoque^, joined to a dislike of poor Helen, which origi- 
ttated while they were children, made her iform a stroiff 

Vol. III.— G 
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_^ to mal Helen in the admiration of thisybdng 

Smtleman of — ^"very good family and fine fortune? 
er ladyship wad just falling into a revery upon this 
subject, when she was summoned to join the archeresses* 

The prize was a silver arrow. The ladies were im- 
patient to begin — the green was cleared. 8ome of the 
spectators tOok their seats on benches under the trees, 
white a party of gentlemen stood by, to supply the ladies 
with arrows. Three ladies shot, but widely from the 
mark ; a fourth tried her skill, but no applause ensued; 
a fifth came forward, a striking figure, elegantly dressed, 
who, after a prelude of veiy becoming diffidence, drew 
her .bow, and took aim in the most . graceful attitude 
imaginable. 

" Who is that beautiful creattlre t" exclaimed Mr. 
Mountague, with enthusiasm; and as the arrow flew 
from the bow, he started up, wishing it success. 

" The nearest, by sIk inches, that has been shot yet,^ 
cried Dashwood. *'Here, sir! here!" said he to Mr. 
Mountague, who went up to examine the target^ ^ this 
is Lady Augusta S ■ * s artow, within the second circle, 
almost put out the buU's eye !** The clamour of applause 
at length subsiding^ several other arrows were shot, but 
none came near to Lady Augusta's, and the prize was 
unanimously acknowledged to be hers. 

The silver arrow was placed on high over the mark^ 
and several gentlemen tried to reach it in vain: Mr. 
Mountague sprung from the ground with great activity, 
brought down the arrow, and presented it, with an air of 
gallantry, to the fair victor. 

•• My dear Helen," said Emma to her 8ister,'in a low 
▼oice^ ** you ar6 not well." 

•*I!" replied Helen, turning quickly: "Why! canyoa 
think me so mean as to>--" 

** Hush, hush ! you donH consider how loud you are 
speaking." 

** Am 1 1" said Heleft,'ialarmed, and lowering her tone ; 
•* but then why did you say I was not well I" 

** Because you looked so pale." 

"Pale! I'm sure I don't look pale^" said Helei^— 
"doll" 

" Not now indeed," sud Emmft, smiling. 

" Was not it an excellent shot 1" said Mr. Mountague, 
ratoming to them ; "but you wete not near enough to 
see it ; do come and look at it" Mrs. Temple rose and 
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followed hiM.-"-^ I caaH say,** coatintied he, ** ^at I par- 
ticulaiiy admire lady arcberedses ; Init thiis really is « 
Borprising shot.'* 

^ It really is a surprising shot," said Helen, lookinf 
at it quite at ease. But a moment afterward she ob- 
served that Mr. Mountaigue's eyes were not intent upon 
the surprising shot, but were eagerly turned to anotner 
side of the green, where, illuminated by the rays of the 
setting sun, stood a beautiful figure, playing with a silver 
arrow, totally unconscious, as he imagined, either of her 
own charms or his admirdtion.— " Are you acquainted 
with Lady Augusta V* said Mr. Mountague. 

♦* Yes," said Mrs. Temple* ** Are you I" 

^ Not yet ; but I have met her mother oftea in town 
•—a silly card-playing woman. I hope her chiughter is 
as little like her in her mind as in her person." Here 
Mr.^ Mountague paused, for they had walked up quitt 
dose to the seemingly unconscious beauty^ — ^ Oh, Mrs. 
Temple !" said she, starting, and then recovering her- 
self, with an innocent smile— -** is it you! I beg ten 
thousand pardons," and, offering a hand to Helen and 
Emma, seemed dehghted to see them. Helen involun- 
tarily drew back her hand, with as myich coldness as she 
could, without being absolutely rude. 

It was now late in the evening, and as the ball was to 
begin at ten, the ladies called for their eaniages, that 
they might drive to their lodgings, in an adjacent town, 
to change their dress. In the crowd, Helen happened 

to be pretty dose behind Lady S , so close, that she 

could not avoid hearing her conversation. 

^ Dear ma'am !" an elderly lady in black was saying 
to her, '* I can assure yon your ladyship has been mis- 
informed. I assure you, it is no such thing. He's a 
relation of the family — he has paid a long visit in this 
coantry, but then it is a parting visit to his uncle : he 
sets out immediately for Italy, I'm told. I assure yon 
yonr ladyship has been misinformed ; he and his unck 
are often at Mrs. Temple's ; but depend upon it he has 
no thoughts of Miss Helen." 

These words struck Helen to the heart ; she walked 
on, leaning upon her sister's arm, who fortunately hap- 
pened to know where she was going. Emma helped her 
sister to recollect that it was necessary to get into the 
carriage when the step was let down. The carriage 
presently stopped with them at the inn, and they were 
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dK>wa to their roomsk Helen sat down, t^ raoawnl 
•he got up stairs^ without thinking of dressing ; and hn 
mother's hair was half finished, when she turned round 
and said, '' Why^ Helen* my dear ! you certainly wiU not 
he ready.*' - 

^ Shan't I, ma'am ?" said Helen, starting up* '* Is there 
any occasion that we should dress any more ?" 

** Nay, my dear," said Mrs. Temple laughing, '* look in 
the glass at your hair ; it has been blown all over your 
face by the wind." 

^ It is a great deal of useless trouUe»" said Helen» a$ 
she began the duties of the toilette. 

" Why, Helen, this is a sudden fit of laziness," said 
ker mother. 

*'No, Indeed, mamma; I'm not lazy. But I really 
don't think it signifies. Nobody will take notice how I 
am dressed, I dare say." 

** A sodden fit of humility, then ?" said Mrs. Temple, 
still laughing. 

^ No, ma'am ; but you have often told us how little it 
signifies. When the ball is over, every thing about it is 
forgotten in a few hours." 
, ** O, a sudden fit of philosophy, Helen?" 

'* No, indeed, mother," said Helen, sighing; ^ I'm sure 
I don't pretend to any philosophy." 

" Well, then, a sudden fit of caprice, Helen 1" 

** No, indeed) ma'am." 

" No, indeed, ma'am !" said Mrs. Temple, still rally- 
lag her.—" Why, Helen, my dear, you have answered 
* No, indeed, ma'am»' to every thing Tve said this half- 
hour." 

" No, indeed,,mother," said Helen ; " but I assure you, 
ma'am," continued she, in a hurried manner, " if you 
would only give me leave to explain — ^ 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Temple, " this is no time 
for explanations : make haste and dress yourself, and 
follow me down to tea." Mr. Mountague was engaged 
to drink tea with Mrs. Temple. 

How many reflections sometimes pass rapidly in the 
Blind in the course of a few minutes ! 

"I am weak, ridiculous, and mijust," said Helen to 
terself. " Because Lady Augusta won a silver arrow, 
aoi I vexed I Why should I be displeased with Mr. 
Jllountague's admiring her 1 I will appear no more like 
ailool; and Heaven forbid I should become envious*" 
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Am IMs kst tboQglit took possesskm of her mmd, she 
finished dressing herselfy and went with Emma down to 
t«a. The weli-wrought-up dignity with which Helen 
entered the pariour was, howerer, thrown away upon 
this occasion ; for opposite to her mother at the tea-table 
fliere appeared, instesd of Mr. Mountague, only an empty 
chair, and an empty tea-cup and sancer, with a spoon in 
it. He was gone to the ball ; and when Mrs. Temple 
and her daughters arrived there, they found him at the 
bottom of the country-dance, talking in high spirits to 
his partner, Lady Augusta, who, in the course of the 
evening, cast many looks of triumph i^n Helen. But 
Helen kept to her resolution of commanding her own 
mind, and maintained an easy serenity of manner, which 
the consciousness of superior temper never fails to be- 
stow. Towards the end of the night, she danced one 
dance with Mr. Mountague, and as he was leading her 
to her place, Lady Augusta, and two or three of het 
eompanions, came up, all seemingly stifling a laugh. 
"What is the matter?" said Helen. " Why, my deaf 
creature,** said Lady Augusta, who stiU apparently la- 
boured under a violent inclination to laugh, and whisper- 
ing to Hel#i, but so loud that she could distinctly b* 
overheard—-" you must certainly be in love.'* 

** Madam !" said Helen, colouring, and much distressed. 

** Yes; you certainly must," pursued Lady Augusta^ 
rudely ; for ladies of quality can be as rude, sometimes 
ruder, than other people. **Must not she. Lady Di," 

Xaling to one of her companions, and laughing affect* 
^ — ^ must not she be either in love, or out of her 
senses f Pray, Miss Temple, put out your foot." Helen 
put out her foot. 

**At, that's the black one— weU, the other." Now 
the dfter was white. The ill-bred raillery commenced* 
Helen, though somewhat abashed, smiled with great 
good-humour, and walked on towards her seat. " Whift 
is the matter, my dearf" said her mother. 

^Nothing, madam," answered Mr. Mountague, "but 
that Miss Helen Temple's shoes are odd, and her temper 
—even." These few words which might pass in a ball- 
room, were accompanied with a look of approbatioti, 
wM^ made her ample amends for the pain she had felt. 
He Ihen sat down li^ Mrs. Temple, and, without imiM^ 
^tely adverting to any one, spoke with indignatioa of 
eo<|Detry, and lamented that so many beautafM gMs 
should be spoiled by affectation* 
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**!( they be spoiled, should they bear all the blaoie?^ 
said Mrs. Temple. *• If young women were not deceived 
into a belief that affectation pleases, they would scarcely 
trouble themselves to practise it so much." 

" Deceived !" said Mr. Mounta^e ; " but is anybody 
deceived by a person*s saying ' I have the honour to be, 
madam, your obedient humble servant V Besides, as to 
pleasing — what do we mean? pleasing for a moment, 
for a day, or for life f" 

" Pleasing for a moment," said Helen,, smiling,^ ** is of 
some consequence ; for, if we Utke care of the moments, 
the years will take care of themselves, you know." 

^ Pleasing for one moment, though," said Mr. Moun^ 
tague, *Vis very diflRsrent, as you must perceive, Trom 
pleasing every moment." 

Here the country-dances suddenly stopped, and three 
or four couple were thrown into confusion. The gentle- 
men were stooping down, as if looking for sometlnng on 
the floor. '' Oh, I beg, I insist upon it ; you can*t think 
how much yt)u distress me !" cried a voice which sounded 
like Lady Augusta^s. Mr. Mountague immediately went 
to see what was the matter. " It is only my bracelet," 
said she, turning to him. *' Don't, pray ion't trouble 
yourself," cried she, as he stooped to assist in collecting 
the scattered pearls, which she received with grace in 
the whitest hand imaginable. ** Nay, now I must insist 
upon it>" said she to Mr. Mountague as he stooped again 
— ^you shall not plague yourself any longer." And in 
her anxiety to prevent him from plaguing himself any 
longer, she laid upon his arm the white hand which he 
had an instant before so much admired. Whether all 
Mr. Mountague's sober contempt of coquetry was at 
this moment the prevalent feeling in his mind, we can« 
not presume to determine; we must only remanr, that 
the remainder of the evening was devoted to Lady Au- 
gusta ; he sat beside her at supper, and paid her a thou- 
sand compliments, which Helen in vain endeavoured to 
persuade herself meant nothing more than—**' I am, ma- 
dam, your obedient humble servant.** 

^It is hsdf after two," said Mrs. Temple, when she 
fose to go. 

<* Half after two !" said Mr. Mountague, as he hSXded 
Mr8.Temple to her carriage ; ^ bless me ! can it be so Hue f* 

AH the way home ^ma and Mrs. Temple were 
<il)liged to suppon ^e conversation; for Helen waa •• 
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extremely enteirtamed with watel^ing the clouds passing 
over the nu)on, that nothing else could engage her atten- 
tion. 

The gossiping old lady's information respecting Mr. 
Mountague was as accurate as the information of gossips 
usually is found to be. Mr. Mountague, notwithstanding 
her opinion and sagacity, had thtwkts of Miss Helen 
Temple. During some months which he had spent at his 
uncle's, who lived very near Mrs. Temple, he had had 
opportunities of studymg Helen's character and temper, 
which he found perfectly well suited to his own ; but he 
had never yet declared his attachment to her. Things 
were in this undecided situation when he saw, and was 
struck with the beauty of Lady Augusta S— — ^ at this 

archery-ball. Lord George introduced him to 

Lady S^*— ; and, in consequence of a pressing invita- 
tion he recieived from her ladyship, he went to spend a 
few days at S HalL 

*' So Mr. Mountague is ^oing to spend a week at S 
Hall, I find," said Mrs. Temple, as she and her daughters 
were sitting at work the morning after the archery-ball. 
To this simple observation of Mrs. Temple a silence, 
which seemed as if it never would be broken, ensued. 

** Helen, my dear !" said Mrs. Temple, in a soft voice. 
I ** Ma'am !" said Helen, starting. 

^ You need not start so, my dear ; I am not going to 
say any thing very , tremendous. When you and your 
sister were children, if you remember, I oHen used to 
tell you that I looked forward with pleasure to the time 
when I should live with^ you as friends and equals. Thai 
time is come ; and I hope, now that your own reason is 
sufficiently matured to be the guide of your conduct, thai 
YOU do not think I any longer desire you to be governed 
by my will. Indeed," continued she, ** I consider you as 
my equals in every respect but in age ; and I wish to 
make that inequality useful to you, by giving you, as far 
as I can, that advantage which only age can give— ex- 
perience." 

^ You are very kind, dear mother," said Helen. 

^ But you mudt'be sensible," said Mrs. Temple, in a 
graver tone, *' that it will depend upon yourselves, in a 

freat measure, whether I caf» be so mueh your friend as 
shall wish*'' 

^ O mother," said Helen, *' he my friend ! I shall nevtr 
bare a better ; 9nd, indeed, I want a friend/' added fiim% 
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Ihetaara starting from her eyes* ^^Yoa^Uthudtmev^erf 
«llly, Tery vain* He nerer gave me any reason^ Vm 
sure, to Uiink so, but I did fancy that Mr. Mounta^^ 
liked me." 

** And," said Mrs. Temple, taking her danghter's hand, 
^without being rery silly or very vain, m^y not one 
sometimes be mistaken 1 Then you thought you had 
won Mr. Mountague^s heart I But what d^ you Uunk 
about your own 1 Take care you don*t make another 
mistake (sihiling). Perhaps you thought he could laeiffs^ 
win yours?" 

^ I never thought much about Hiat," rej^ed Helen, 
** till yesterday." 

^ And to-day," said Mrs. Temple-*-^ what do you think 
dx>ut it to-dav 1" 

"Why," 8«d Helen, « don't you thiiA, raoth3er,that 
Mr. Mountague has a great many good qualities !" 

"Yes ; a great many good qualities, a great many ad- 
vantages, and, among them, the power of pleasing you." 
"lie would not think that any advantage," said Helen; 
" therefore I should be~ sorry that he had it." 

" And so should I," said Mrs. Temple, " be very sorry 
that my daughter's hs^p^ness should be out of her own 
power." 

"It is the uncertainty that torments me," resumed 
Helen, after a pause. " One moment I fancy that he 
prefers in«, the next moment i am certain he prefers 
another. Yesterday, when we were coming away from 

flie green, I heard Mrs, Hargrave say to Lady S ; but 

why, mother, should I take up your time with these 
minute circumstances? I ought not to think any more 
about it." 

" Ought not !" repeated Mrs. Temple ; "my dear, it » 
a matter of prudence, rather than duty. By speaking to 
your mother with so much openness, you secure her 
esteem and affection ; and among the goods of this life, 

Su will find the esteem and affeotioii of a mother worth 
ving," concluded Mrs. Temple, with a smile; smd 
Helen parted finom her mother with a feeling of gratitude 
which tnay securely be expected from an ingenuous^ well- 
educated daughter who is treated with ^milar kindness. 
No one was ready for breakfkst the morning that Afr. 

Mountague arrived at S Hall, and he spent an hour 

alone in the breakfast-room. At length the silence was in- 
tarrapted by a shrill female voice, wbichy as it apprev^died 



ti^rer, be perceived to be the voice of a fbreifner, bilf 
snffocated with ineffectual desire to make bet anger intel- 
ligible. He could 'Only distingiiieh the worde— ** I ring, 
ring, ring, ay, tM^enty time, and nobody mind my bell nor 
me, no more dan noting at aU.*^ With a violent push, 
the breakfast-room door flew open, and MUe. Panache, 
little expecting to find anybody there, entered, voluUy 
repeating^-** Dey let me ring, ring, ring !" Surprised at 
the sight of a gentleman, and a young gentleman, she re- 
pented having been so loud in her anger. However, 
upcm the second reconnoitring glance at Mr. Mountagiie, 
she felt much in doubt how to behave towards him. 
Mademoiselle boasted often of the well-bred instinct by 
which she could immediately distinguish **un homme 
comme Ufauf" from any other ; yet sometimes, like Fal- 
etaff's, tier instinct was fallacious. Recollecting that 
Lady S ■ ' ' had sent for an apothecary, she took it into 
her head that Mr. Mountagiie was this apothecary. 
**Miladi is not visible yet, sir,** said she; ''does tm 
know you are here 1" 

** 1 hope not, ma'am ; for I should be very eorry she 
were to be disturbed, after sitting up so late last night.** 

** O dat will do her no harm, for I gave her, pardonne*^ 
some excellent white wine whey out of my own head 
last night, when ^e got into her bed. 1 hope you douH 
txakt no objection to white win^ whey, sirf* 

^ I ! — not in the least, ma'am.** 

^ O, Fm glad you don*t disapprove of what Fve done ! 
Yon attend many family in this country, sir!** 

** Madam !** said Mr. Mountague, taking an instant's 
tiine to consider what she could mean by attend, 

** You visit many family in this country, sir !** persisted 
mademoiselle. 

** Very few, ma'am ; I am a stranger in this part of the 
world, except at Mrs. Temple's.** 

*' Madame Temple, ah, out! I know her very well; 
•he hsM two fine daughters — I mean when dey have seen 
more of de world. It's a ^at pity, too, dey have never 
bad de advantage of a native to teach de good pronun- 
ciation de la lan^;ue Ftanqois, Madame Temple will re- 
peht herself of dat when it is too hite, as 1 tell her 
always. But, sir, 3rDu have been at her house. I am 
sorry we did not hear none of de family had been indn- 
posed." 

^ They are all now perfectly weU, ma'am,** replied Mr. 

G3 
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Mountagiiet ^except, indeed, that Mrs. Temple had a 
slight cold last week." 

** But she is re-establish by your advise^ I su[q;M>6el 
and die— did she recommend you to miladi V^ 

'* No, madam," said Mr. Mountague, not a little puzzled 
by mademoisello*s phrasKjlogy : " Lord George — ^ did 
me the honour to introduce me to Lady S — -." 
*-*' Ah, milord George ! are you a long time acquainted 
wid milord 1" 

** Yes, ma'am, 1 have known Lord George many years." 

** Ah, many year ! — ^you be de family physician* ajh 
paremment T' 

*' The family physician ! Oh no» ma'am !" ^aid Mr. 
Mountague, smiling. 

** Eh !" said mademoiselle, '* but dat is being too 
modest. Magy take de titre of physician, Pll engage, 
wid less pretensions. And," added she, looking gra- 
ciously, ** absolument^ I will not have you call youiielf 
de family apothicaireJ*^ 

At this moment Lord Geors^e came in, and shook his 
family apothecary by the hand, with an air of famiUahty 
which astounded mademoiselle. '* Qu^est ce que c'est ?" 
.whispered she to Dash wood, who followed his lordship: 
^ is not dis his apothicaire T' . Dash wood, at this ques- 
tion, burst into a loud laugh. *' Mr. Mountague," cried 
he, *' have you been prescribing for mademoiselle % she 
asks if you are not an apothecary." 

Immediately Lord George, who was fond of a j(^e, 
especially where there was a chance of throwing ridicule 
upon anybody superior to him in abilities, joined most 
heartily in Dash wood's mirth; repeating the story as 
" an excellent thing," to every one, as they came down 
to breakfast; especially to Lady Augusta, whom he con* 
gratulated the moment she entered the room, upon her 
having danced the preceding evening with an apotnecary. 
^ Here he is !" said he, pointing to Mr. Mountague. 

^ Ma chhe amie ! mon coeur ! tink of my mistaking 
your Mr. Mountague for such a sort of person 1 If you 
had only told me, sir, dat you were miladi Augusta's 
partner last night, it would have saved me de necessity 
of making ten million apologies for my stupidity, dat 
could not find it out. Ma chh-e amie ! mon caur ! miladi 
Augusta, will you make my excuse ?" 

•* Ma Mre amie ! mon cceur /" repeated Mr. Mountague 
tp himself: 'Ms it possible that this woman can be an 
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inlimate friend of Lady Angnftta V^ What was his sur- 
prise when he discovered that Mile. Panache had been 
ner ladyship's governess! He Oe^ll into a melancholy 
revery for some moments. ^ So she has been educated 
by a vulgar, silly, conceited French governess T said he 
to himself; *'but that is her misfortune^ not her fault. 
She is very young, and a man of sense might make ^r 
what he pleased.*' When Mr. Mountague recovered froll 
his revery, he heard the company, as they seated them- 
selves at the breakfast-table, begin to talk over the last 
night's ball. ** You did not tire yourself last night with 
dancing, mv lord," said Dashwood. 

"No; I hate dancing," replied Lord Creorge ; "I wish 
the ladies would take to dancing with one another ; I 
think that would be an excellent scheme." An aunt of 
his lordship, who was present, took great offence at this 
suggestion of her nephew. She had been used to the 
deference paid in former times to the sex ; and she said 
she could not bear to see women give up their proper 
places in society. " Really, George," added she, turning 
to her nephew, " I wish you would not talk in this man- 
ner. The young men now give themselves the strangest 

airs ! Lady S , I will expose him : do you Know* last 

night he was lolling at his full length upon a bench in 
the ball-room, while three young handsome ladies were 
standing opposite to liini, tired to death t" 

** They could not be more tir^d than I was, I am sure, 
ma^m." 

" Why, you had not been dancing, and they had.** 

^ Had they, ma'am ? that was not my fault. I did not 
ask 'em to dance, and I don't see it was my business to 
ask 'em to sit down. I did not know who they were, at 
any rate," cpncluded hts lordship, sullenly. 

^ You knew they were women, and as such entitled to 
your respect." 

Lord George gave a sneering smile, looked at Dash- 
wood, and pulled up his boot* 

<* Another thing—you were in the house three weeks 
with Miss Earl last summer; you met her yesterday 
evening, and you thought proper not to take the least 
notice of her." 

" Miss Earl, ma'am ; was she there 1" 

" Yes, close to you, and you never even bowed to her.** 

^ I did not see her, ma'am." 

*^ Mrs. Earl ^poke to you." 
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«•! didnt hear her, mk*MWL^ 

** I told you of it at the momem.'* 

^ I didn't underttand you, nia*ain.** 

'^ Besides, ma'am,** interposed Dashwood, ^at to Miss 
Earl, if she meant that my lord should bow to her, she 
ihould have courtesied first to him." 

*• Courtesied first to him !" 
*«Yes, thafs the rule— that's the thiny now. The 
ladies are always to speak first." 

** I have nothing more to say, if that be ^e case. Lady 
Augusta, what say you to all this 1" 

'' O, that it's shocking, to be sure !" said Lady Augusta, 
*^if one thinks of it; so the only way is not to think 
about it." 

" An excellent bon-mot V^ exclaimed Dashwood. •• It's 
thinking that spoils conversation, and every thing else." 

^ Bui," added Lady Augusta, who observed that her 
bon-mot was not so much s^mired by all the company as 
by Dashwood, ^ I really only mean, that one must do as 
other people do." 

^AssurSnient^'" said ifeiademoieefie ; ^Hotdatl apfwov^ 
Of the want of g&Uantry in our gentlemen, neider. But 
I tidk Mademoiselle Saii is as stiff ae de poker, and I 
dont approve of dat| n6ider--/« n'omir jxit ks priide^ 

''But, without prudery, may not there be dignity df 
manners t" said the old lady, gravely. 

*^Dif(mU! Oh, I don't say notmng against digniiit 
neider ; not but I tink de English reserve is de trap. I 
tink a lady of a certain rank lias always good pnncjjftes 
Mough, to be sure, and as to the rest, ^'tmporie ^-^afB 
my notions." 
^ ** Mr. Mountagoe looked with anxiety at L^y Augcata, 
to see what she thought of her governess's notions ; but 
all that he could judge from her countenance was, that 
she did not think at all. ** Well, she has time enough 
before her to learn to think," said he to himself} ^ I am 

?lad she did not assent to mademoiselle's nations^ at least, 
hope she has learned nothing fh>m her but 'Me time 
% F^rench pronunciaiianJ* " 

No sooner was breakfast finished than Lord Geeirgt 

gave his customary liiommg yawn, and walked as 

usual to the window. ** Come," said Dashwood, in his 
free manner ; " come, mademoiselle, you must come down 
with us to the water-side, and Lady Augusta, I hope." 
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••Ay,** whispered Lord George to Da^iwood; "and 
]ef 8 settle our wager abont mademoUielle and my black- 
aiMoor— donH think PI! let yon off that." 

'* Off! Vm ready to double the bet, my lerd,*^ said 
Pashwood, aloud, and in the same moment turned to 
mademoiselle with some higfa-iown compliment aboBt 
the beauty of her complexion, and the dangers of goiM 
without a vail on a hot sunny day. ^ 

** Well, Mr. Dashwood, when youHne persuaded made- 
moiselle to take the vail, we'll set out, if you piease,^ 
said Lady Augusta. 

Mr. Mountague, who kept his attention continually 
upon Lady Augusta, was delighted to see that she waited 
for the elderly lady who, at breakfast, had said so much 
in favour of dignity of manners. Mr. Mountague did not 
at this moment consider that this elderly lady was Lord 
George^s aunt, and that the attention paid to her by Lady 
Augusta might possibly proceed from motives of policy, 
not- from choice. Young* men of open tempers and gen- 
erous dispositions are easily' deceived by etxiuettes^ b^ 
cause they cannot stoop to mvent the meanness of ^eir 
aitifices. As Mr. Mountague walked down to the river. 
Lady Aagusta contrived to entertain him so completef^ 
Vhat Helen Temple never once came into his mind; 
though he had sense enough to perceive his danger, he 
had not sufficient eaurt^ to avoid it : it sometimes re- 
quires courage to fly fh)m danger. From this agreeable 
me-ii'tite he was roused, however, by the voice of MHe. 
Panache, who, in an aflected agfony, was struggling to get 
away from Dashwood, who held both her hands : ** No ! 
no ! — Non ! non ! I will not-*-I will not, I tell yon, I wttl 
not.** 

** Nay, nay,** said Bashwood; "but I have sworn to 
get you into the boat.'* 

«Ah! into de boat d to donne heure; but not wid dat 
tMain black." 

<' Well, then, persuade Lord George to send baek his 
man ; and youll acknowledge, my lord, in that caee it's 
a drawn bet," said Dashwoc^ 

'* I ! not I. ril acknowledge nothing," said his lord- 
ship; and he swore his black Tom should not be seat 
t£W9j : <' he's a capital boatman, and I cui't do witluMit 
him." 

** Den I won't slir," said mademoiselle, piasskmately, 
to Bashwo^. 
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"Then I must cany you, must 11" cried Dashweoc^ 
laughing ; and immediately, to Mr. Mountag^ue's amaze- 
ment, a romping scene ensued between this tutor and 
governess, which ended in Dashwood^s carrying made- 
moiselle in his arms into the boat, amid the secret deri- 
sion of two footmen, and the undisguised laughter of 
Jriack Tom, who were spectators of the scene. 

Mr. Mountagne trembled at the thoughts of receiving 
a wife from tl^ hands of a Mile. Panache ; but, turning 
his eye upon Lady Augusta, he thought she blushed, and 
this blush at once saved her in his opinion, and increased 
his indignation against her governess. Mademoiselle 
being now alarmed, and provoked by the laughter of the 
servants, the dry sarcastic manner of Lord George, the 
oool air of Mr. Mountague, and the downcast looks of 
her pupil, suddenly turned to Dashwood, and in a high, 
angry tone assured him ^ that she had never seen nob<Mly 
have so much assurance ;^' and she demanded furiously, 
" how he could ever tink to take such liberties wid her i 
Only tell me- how you could dare to tink of it I" 

'' I confers I did not think as I ought to hav« done,^ 
mademoiselle," replied Dashwoo^d, locking an apology 
to Lady Augusta, which, however, he took great care 
mademoiselle should not observe. *' But your bet, my 
lord, if you please,** added he, attempting to turn it off in 
a joke ; " there was no scream — my bet's fairly won." 

** I assure you, sir, dis won't do : it's no good jok?, I 
promise you— ^Ma chire amiey mon caur^^ cried mademoi- 
selle to Lady Augusta : " Viens — come, let us go. Don't 
touch that," pursued she, roughly, to black Tom, who 
was ^oing to draw away the plank that le4 to the shore. 

" I will go home dis minute, and speak to miladi S' p. 

Viens! viens, ma chere amic /"— ^and she darted out of the 
boat, while Dashwood followed, in vain attempting to 
atop her. She prudently, however, took the longest way 
through the park, that she might have a full opportunity 
of Hstening^to reason^ as Dashwood called it ; and before 
she reached home, she was perfectly convinced of the 
expediency of moderate measures. ** Let the thing rest 
where it is," isaid Dashwood : <*^ it's a joke, and there's an 
end of it ; but if you take it in earnest, you know the 
story might not tell so well, even if you told it, and there 
would never be an end of it." All this, followed by a 
profusion of compliments, ratified a peace, which the 
moment he had made, he laughed at himself for having 
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t&ken 80 much trouble to effect; while mademoiselle 
. rested in ttie blessed persuasion that Dashwood was ctes* 
perately in love with her : nay, so little knowledge had 
she of Uie human heart as to believe that the scene which 
had just passed was a proof of his passion. 
* '* I wonder whereas miladi Augusta ! I tought she was 
wid me all dis time," said she. 

'*She?s coming; don't you see her at the end of thd' 
grove with Mr. Mountague 1 We have walked fast.** 

** O, she can't never walk so fast as me ; I Uuk I am 
as young as she is." 

Dashwood assented, at the same time ponderii^ upon 
the consequences of the attachment which he saw rising 
in Mr. Mountague's mind for Lady Augusta. If a man 
of sense were to gain an influence over her, Dashwood 
feared that all his hopes would be destro^red, and he re- 
solved to use all bis power over mademoiselle to preju- 
dice her, and by her means to prejudice her pupil against 
this gentleman. Mademoiselle's having begun by taking 
him for an apothicaire was a circumstance much in favour 
of Dashwood's views, because she felt herself pledged to 
justify, or at least to persist in her opinion, that he did 
not look like un homme camme UfauU m 

< In the mdan time Mr. Mountague was walking slowly I 
towards them with Lady Augusta, who found it necessary 
to walk as slowly as possible because of the heat. He 
liad been reflecting very soberly upon her ladyship's late 
blush, which, according to bis interpretation, said, as 
plainly as a blush could say, all tliat the most refined 
sense and delicacy could dictate. Yet such is, upon some 
occasions, the inconsistency of the human mind, that he 
by no means felt sure that the lady had blushed at all. 
Her colour was, perhaps, a shade higher than usual; but 
then it was hot weather, and she had been walking. The 
doubt, however, Mr. Mountague thought proper to sup- 
press ; and the reality of the blush once thoroughly estab- 
lished in his imagination, formed the foundation of several 
ingenious* theories of moral sentiment, and some truly 
logical deductions. A passionate admirer of grace and 
beauty, he could not help wishing that he might find Lady 
Augusta's temper and understanding equal to her personal 
accomplishments. When we are very anxious to dis- 
cover perfections in any character, we generally succeed, 
or fancy that we succeed, Mr. Mountague quickljr dis- 
coverea many amiable and interesting qualities in this 
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Mr tadr; and* thougfh he perceived Bome defects, he 
•zcosed them to hhi^elf with the matH phyoeo[ihk; hk^ 
fenoity. 

** Afiectation," the judicious Locke o^werres, ^has 
always the laudable aim of pleasing:" upon this princi- 
1^ Mr. Mountague could not reasonably think of it wilb 
severity. ** Prom the desire of pleasing,** argued he, 
'** proceeds not only all that is amiable, but much of 
what is most estimable in the female sex. This de- 
sire leads to affectation and coquetry; to folly and 
vice, only when it is extended to unworthy objects. 
The moment a woman's wish to please becomes dis- 
criminative, the moment she fed^ any attachment to a 
man superior to thie vulgar herd, she not otAy ceases to 
be a coquette, but she exerts herself to excel in every 
thing that he approves, and, from her versatility of man- 
ners she has the happy power of adapting herself to hte 
taste, and of becoming aU that his most sanguine wishes 
could desire.** The proofs of this discriminative taste, 
and the first symptoms of this salutary attachment to a 
man superior to the vulgar herd, Mr. Mountague thought 
he discerned very [dainly in Lady Augusta, nor did hd 
ever forget that she was but eighteen. ** She is so very 

roung,** said he to himself, ** that it is but rea8on8A)le 
should constantly consider what she may become, 
rather than what she ts." To do him justice we shl^ 
observe, that her ladyship, at this time, with aU the ad- 
dress of which so yi»ung a lady was capable, did every 
thing in her power to confirm Mr. Moimtagoe ki his fliu 
Tourable sentiments of her. 

Waiting for some circumstance to decide his mind, he 
Was at length determined by the generoos enthnsiasm, 
tuniaMe simplicity, and candid good sense vii^h Lady 
Augusta showed m speaking of a favourite friend of hers, 
of vrhom he could not approve. This friend, Ladir 
Diana, was one of the rude ladies who had laughed with 
80 much ill-nature at Helen's white and black shoes, at 
the archery-ball. She was a dashing, rich, extravagant, 
Inhionable widow, affectinr bold horsemanl&e manners, 
too often ^ touching the brink of all we hate,** wiUiont 
exciting any passions attied to love. Her look was 
idmost an oath--ber language was suitable to her looks-- 
she swore and dressed to the height of the fashion — she 
eoul4 drive four horses in hand— was a desperate hunt- 
ress — ai|4 so loud in the praises of her dogs and horses* 
that sh^ intimidated even sportsmen and jockeys* She 
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tallEAd 8# mudi of her fofonrilo kone SpankiTf ik$i she 
acijuked among a particular set of gentlemtn the zpjpe^ 
lation of my Lady Dt Spanker. Lady Augatta per* 
ceived that the soft afieetations remarkable in her own 
manners were in a^eeable contrast in the company of 
this masculine dame ; she therefore cultivated her ac* 
quaintance, and Lady S . could make no objection to 
a woman who was well received everywhere ; she was 
rather flattered to see her daughter ts^en notice of by 
this dashing belle ; consequently, Lady Di Spanker, for 
by that nam^ we also shall call her, frequently rode over 
from Cheltenham, which was some miles distant from 
S— Hall. One morning she cailkd up<m Lady Au* 
gusta, and insisted upon her coming out to try her favour- 
ite horse. All the gentlemen went down immediately to 
assist in putting her ladyship on horseback; this was 
quite unnecessary, for Lady Diana took that office upon 
herself. Lady Augusta was ail timidity, and was played 
off to great advantage by the rough raillery of her friend. 
At lei^^ she conquered her fears so much as to seat 
herself upas the side*saddle ; her riding-mistress gath- 
ered up the-rekis for her, and fixed them properly in her 
timid bands ; ^en armed her with her whip, exhorting 
her* *' for God's sake not to be such a boward r* Scarcely 
was the word coward (tronoudced when Lady Augusta, 
by some unguarded motion of her whip, gave offence to 
her high-mettled steed, which instantly began to rear : 
there was no danger, for'Mr. Mpuntague caught hold of 
the reins* and Lady Augusta was dismounted in perfect 
safety. '^ How now. Spanker !** exclaimed Lady Di, in 
a voice calculated to strike terror into the nerves of a 
horse^ — ** How now. Spanker I" and mounting him with 
masculine boldness of gesture — ^Tll teach you, sir, 
who's your mistress,'' continued she ; ^ I'U make you 
l^y for these tricks !" Spanker reared again, and Lady 
Di gave him what she called " a complete dressing !" 
In vain Lady Augusta screamed ; in vain the spectators 
entreated the angry amazon to spare the whip ; she per- 
sisted ia beating Spanker till she fairly mastered him. 
When he was perfectly subdued, she dismounted with 
the ,same carelessness with whieh she had mounted ; 
and,' giving the horse to her groom, pushed back her hat, 
and looked roiuid for applause. Lord George, roused 
to a degree of admiration which he haid never before 
heea heard to etpress for any thing female, swore that, 
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in all hi^ life, he had never seen any thing better done; 
and Lady Di Spanker received his congratulations with 
a loud laugh, and a hearty shake of the hand. ** Walk 
him about, Jack,*^ added she, turning to the groom, who 
held her horse ; '* walk him about, for he's all in a lather ; 
and when he's cool, bring, him up here again. And then, 
my dear child," said she to Lady Augusta, ^ you shall 
give him a fair trial.** 

" I ! — O ! never, never !" cried Lady Augusta, shrinking 
back with a faint shriek : '* this is a trial to which you 
must not put my friendship. I must insist npon leaving 
Spanker to your management ; I would not venture upon 
him again for the universe." 

" How can you talk so like a child— rso like a woraan 1" 
cried her friend. 

** I confess, I am a very woman,** said Lady Augusta, 
with a sigh ; "^ and I fear I shall never be otherwise.** 

" Fear /" repeated Mr. Mountague, to whom even the 
affectation of feminine softness and timidity appeared 
at this instant charming, from the contrast with the 
masculine intrepidity and disgusting coarseness of Lady 
Diana Spanker's manners. The tone in which he pro- 
nounced the single word /(?ar was sufficient to betray his 
feelings towards both the ladies. Lady Di gave him a 
look of sovereign contempt ^ All I know and can teQ 
you,'* cried she, " is, that /car should never get a-horse- 
back.'* Lord George burst into one of his lond laughs. 
**But as to the rest, /ear may be a confounded good 
thing in its proper place ; but they say it's catching ; so 
I must run away from you, child,^ said she to Lady Au- 
gusta, ** Jack, bring up Spanker. I've twenty miles to 
ride before dinner. I*ve no time to lose,** pulling out 
her watch: "faith, I've fooled away an hour here; 
Spanker must make it up for me. God bless you all ! 
good-by !" and she mounted her horse, and galloped 
off full speed, i* God bless ye ! good-by t6 ye, Lady 
Di Spanker," cried Dashwood, the moment she was out 
of hearing. — " Heaven preserve us from amazons !** 
Lord George did not say Amen. On the contrary, he 
declared she was a fine dashing woman, and seemed to 
have a great deal of blood about her. Mr. Mountague 
watched Lady Aqgusta*s countenance in silence, and 
was much pleased to observe that she did not assent to 
his lordship's encomiums. <* She has good sense enough 
to perceive the faults of her friend, and now her eyes 
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are open she will no longer make a farourite companion, I 
hope, of this odious woman,** thought he. ^ I am afraid, I 
am sadly afraid you are right,** said Lady Augusta, going up 
to the eliferly lady whom we formerly mentiofi^ who 
had seen all that had passed from the open windows of 
the drawing-room. ^ I own I do see something of what 
you told me the other day you disliked so much in my 
friend Lady Di$'* and Lady Augusta gave the candid 
sigh of expiring friendship as she uttered these words* 

^ Do you know,** cried Dash wood, '* that this spankinff 
horsewoman has frightened us all out of our senses I I 
yow to Heaven, I never was so much terrified in my 
life as when I saw you, Lady Augusta, upon that yicioiu 
animal.** 

^ To be sure,** said Lady Augusta, '* it was very silly 
of me to venture ; I almost broke my neck, out of pure 
JiriendshipJ" 

** It is well it is no worse,** said the elderly lady: '* if 
a fall from a horse was the worst evil to be expected 
from a friendship with a woman of this sort, it would 
be nothing very terrible.** 

Lady Augusta, with an appearance of in^nuous can- 
dour, sighed again, and replied, ** It is so difficult to see 
any imperfections in those one loves I Forgive me, if I 
spoke with too much warmth, madam, the other day, in 
ymdication of my friend. I own I ought to have paid 
more deference to your judgment and knowledge of the 
world, so much superior to my own ; but certainly I 
must confess, the impropriety of her amazonian manners, 
as Mr. Dashwood calls them, never struck my partial 
eyes till this morning. Nor could I, nor would I, be- 
lieve half the world said of her ; indeed, even now, I 
am persuaded she is, in the main, ^uite irreproachable ; 
but I feel the truth of what you said to me, madam, that 
young women canqot be too careful in the choice of 
their female friends ; that we are judged of l|y our oom- 
I)anions ; how unfairly one niust be jiylged* of some- 
times !** concluded her ladyahip» with a look of pensive 
reflection, 

Mr. Mountague never thought her half so beaqtiful 
as at this instant. '' How mind embellishes beauty !" 
thought he ; " and what quality of the mind more amia- 
ble than candour !— ^AU that was wanting to her character 
was reflection ; and could one expect so much reaction 
18 this from a girl of eighteeui who had been educated 
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by a Mile. Pamadief* Our readers win 6b9ert« tiM 
tnis gentteman ftow reasoned like a madmao, but not 
like a fool ; his deductions from the appearances befbre 
him were admiraMe ; but these appearances were ^Ise. 
He had not obserred that Lady Augusta's eyes were open 
to the defects of her amazonian friend, in the very moment 
l^t Lord George — was roused to admiration by this 
borseman-belle. Mr. Mountague did not perceive that 
the candid reflections addressed to his lordship's aunt 
were the immediate consequence of female jealousy. 

The next morning, at breakfast. Lord George was 
samitooiied three times before he made his appearance ; 
at length he burst in, with a piece of news he had just 
beard from his groom — ^''that Lady Di. Spanker, in. 
tiding home full gallop the preceding day, had been 
thrown from her horse by an old woman. Faith, I 
couldn't believe the thing," added Lord George, with a 
loud kmgh ; ^ for she certainly sits a horse better than 
any woman in England ; but my groom had the whole 
story from the granddaughter of the old woman who 
was run over." 

**Run over!" exclaimed Lady Augusta; ''was the 
poor •woman run over? — was she hurtt" 

•* Hurt ! yes, she was hurt, I fancy*" said Lord George. 
** I never heard of anybody's being run over without 
being hurt. The girl has a petition, that will come up 
to us just now, I suppose. I saw her in the back yard 
as I came in." 

** O ! let us see the poor child," said Lady Augusta: 
** do let us have her caUed to this window." The win- 
dow opened down to the ground, and, as soon as the 
little girl appeared with the petition in her hand. Lady 
Aufifusta threw open the sash, and received it from her 
timid hand with a smile, which to Mr. Mountague seemed 
expressive of sweet and graceful benevolence. Lady 
Augusta read the petition with much feeling, and her 
lover thoifl^ht her voice never before sounded so melo- 
dious. She wrote her name eagerly at the head of a 
subscription. The money she gave was rather more 
^an the occasion required ; but, thought Mr. Mountague, 

" If ttie gmeroQS spirit flow 
Beyond where prudence feani to go, 
Tboee errors are of nobler kind, 
Than virtues of s narrow mtnd."* 

*: - I - I II — '■ -^ 

* Soame Jenyns. 



B^ a aeries of petty artifiees Lady AugHsta oontrhred 
to make herself appear most eagagiiif and amisMe to 
tbas artless young man : but the moment of sviecess wa« 
to her the moment of danger* She was Uttle aware that 
when a man of sense began to think seriously of her m 
a wife* he would require very different qualities from 
those whieh please in public assembhes. Her ladyship 
fell into a mistake not uncommon in fier sex ; she thought 
that ^ Love bhnds when once he wounds the swain.*** 
Coquettes have sometimes penetration sufficient to see 
what will please their different admirers : but even those 
who have that versatility of manners which can be att 
things to all men, forget that it is possible to support ai^ 
assumed character only for a time ; the moment the im- 
mediate motive for dissimulation diminishes, the power 
of habit acts, and the real dispositions and n^aoners ap<( 
pear» 

When Lady Augusta thought herself sure of her cap- 
tive, and consequently when the power of habit was be- 
ginning to act with all its wonted force, she was walk- 
ing out with him in a shrubbery m^ar the house, and 
mademoiselle, with Mr. Dashwood, who generally was 
the gallant partner of her walks, accompanied them. 
Mademoiselle stooped to gather some fine carnations $ 
near the carnations was a rose-tree. Mr. Mountague^ 
as three of those roses, one of them in full blow, OM^ 
half-blown, and another a pretty bud, caught his eye, re^ 
collected a passage in Berkeley's romance of Guudentie di 
Lucca.* '* Did you ever happen to meet with Gaudentio 
di Lucca! do you recollect the story of BeriUa, Lady 
Augusta V^ said he. 

'*No; I have never heard of Berilla: what is the 
story r' said she. 

^' I wish I had the book," said Mr. Mountague ; V* I can- 
not do it justice, but I will borrow it for 3rou from Miss 
Helen Temple. I lent it to her some time ago ; 1 dare 
say she has finished reading it." 

At these words, Lady Augusta's desire to have Gau* 
dentio di Lucca suddenly increased ; and she expressed 
vast curiosity to know the story of BeriUa. '* And pray 
what put you in mind of this book just now 1" said she. 
'* These roses. In Berkeley's Utopia, which he calls 
Mezzorania — (every philosopher, you know, Mr. Dash* 

* CMiyi*s Ectoffom. tCNuideatiodiL«eca,]>.809; 
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wood, must have a Utopia, Undet Whatever name he 
pleases to call it)— ^ia Mezzorama, Lady Augtusta, g^entle- 
men did not, as among us> make declarations of love by 
artificial worda, but by natural flowers. The lover in 
the beginning of his attachment declared it to his mis- 
tress by the offer of an opening bud ; if she felt favour- 
ablv inclined towards him, she accepted, and wore the 
bud. When time had increased his affection — for in 
Mezzorania it is supposed that time inci'eases affection 
for those that deserve it — ^the lover presented a half- 
blown flower; and after this also was graciously ac* 
cepted, he came, we may suppose not long afterward, 
with a full-blown flower, the emblem of mature affection. 
The ladies who accepted these fulUblown flowers, and 
wore them, were looked upon among the simple Mezzo- 
ranians as engaged for life ; nor did the gentlemen, when 
they offered their flowers, make one single protestation 
or vow of eternal love, yet they were believed, and de- 
served, it is said, to be believed.'' 

"Qtt'c*/ ce que c'estf qu^est ce que c'estV^ repeated 
mademoiselle several times to Dashwood, while Mr. 
McTuntague was speaking : she did not understand English 
sufficiently to comprehend him, and Dashwood was 
obliged to make the thing intelligible to her in French. 
While he was occupied with her, Mr. Mountague gath- 
ered three roses, a bud, a half-blown, and a full-blown 
rose, and playfully presented them to Lady Augusta for 
her choice. ** I'm dying to s^e this Gaudentio di Lucca ; 
you'll get the book for me to-morrow from Miss Helen 
Temple, will you!" said Lady Augusta, as she with a 
coquettish smile took the rose-bud and put it into her 
bosom. 

** Bon r cried mademoiselle, stooping to pick up the 
full-blovm rose, which Mr. Mountague threw away care- 
lessly : ** ban! but it is great pity ms should be thrown 
away." 

'< It is not thrown away upon MUe. Panache !" said 
Dashwood. 

**Dat may be," said mademoiselle; ''but I observe, 
wid all your fine compliment, you leit me stoop to pick 
it up for myself— d VAnghise r 

^Ata Franqcdse^ then, - said Dashwood, laughing, ** per- 
mit me to put it into your nosegay." 

** Dat is more dan you deserve," replied mademoiselle. 
Eh! wnh f<t>. I can accommodate it, I tell you, to 
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my own taste best." She settled and resettled the 
Bower*; but suddenly she stopped*, uttered a piercinff 
Bhrtek, i^ucked the niM4)lown rose from her bosom, and 
^re w it upon the ground with a theatrical look of horror. 
A black earwig now appeared creeping out of the rose ; 
he was running away, but mademoiseUe pursued, sethet 
foot upon him, and crushed him to death. ** O ! 1 hope 
to heaven, Mr. Mountague, there are none of these vile 
creatures in the bud you've ^ven me !" exclaimed Lady 
Augusta. She looked at her bud as she spoke, and espied 
upon one of the leaves a small green caterpiRar : with a 
look scarcely less theatrical than mademoiselle's, she 
tore off the leaf and flung it from her ; then, from habit* 
Qal imitation of her governess, she set her foot upon tbs 
harmless caterpillar, aild crushed it in a moment. 

In the same moment Lady Augusta's whole person 
seemed metamorphosed to the eyes of her lover. She 
ceased to be beautiful : he seemed to see her counte- 
nance distorted by malevolence ; he saw in her gestures 
disgusting cruelty ; and all the graces vanished. 

When Lady Augusta was a girl of twelve years okU 
she saw Mile. Panache crush a spider to death without 
emotion : the lesson on humanity was not lost upon her. 
From imitation she learned her governess's foolish terror 
of insects ; and from example she was also taught that 
species of cruelty by which at eighteen she disgusted a 
man of humanity who was in love With her. Mr. Moim- 
tague said not one word upon the occasion* They 
walked on. A few minutes after the caterpillar had been 
crushed. Lady Augusta exclaimed, ^ Why, mademoiselley 
what have you done with Fanfan I I thought my dog 
was with us : for lleaven's sake, where is he t" 

'' He is run, he is run on," replied mademoiselle. 

** O, he'll be lost ! hell run down the avenue, quite 
out upon the turnpike-road. Fanfan ! Fanfan !" 

^Donl alarm, don't distress yourself," cried Dash- 
wood : ** if your ladyship will permit me, I'll see for Fan- 
fan instantly, and bring her back to you, if she is to be 
found in the universe." 

** Lord ! don't trouble yourself; I only spoke to 
mademoiselle, who regularly loses Fanfan when she 
takes him out with her." Dashwood set out in search 
of the doff ; and Lady Augusta, overcome with afiecta- 
tion, professed herself unable to walk one yard further, 
and sank down upon a seat under a tree, in a very grace* 
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Mt languid attitude. Mr. Motmtague stood sHent beside 
her. MademoiseHe went on with a voluble defence of 
ber conduct towards Fanfan, whicb lasted till Dash wood 
reappeared, hurrying towards them with the dog in his 
arms—" Alh la voUd I chhre Fanfan }P exclaimed made* 
moiselle. 

'' I am sure I really am excessively obliged to Mr. 
Dash wood, I must say," cried Lady Augusta, looking re-* 
proachfully at Mr. Mountague. 

Dash wood now approadied with panting, breathless 
eagerness, announcing a terrible misfortune, that Fanfan 
had got a thorn or something in his fore^foot. Lady 
Augusta received Fanfan upon her lap, with expressions 
of the most tender condolence \ and Dash wood knelt 
down at her feet to sympathize ill her sorrow, and to ex- 
amine the dog^s paw. Mademoiselle produced a needle 
to extract the thorn. 

** I wish we had a magnif3nng glass,'' said Dashwood, 
looking with strained solicitude at the wound. 

^O, you insensible monster! positively you shaVt 
touch Fanfan," erkd Lady Augusta, guarding her lap- 
dog from Mr. Mountague, who looped now, for the first 
time, to see what was the matter. ^ Don't touch him, I 
say ; I would not trust him to you for the universe ; I 
know you hate kpdogs. You'll kill him — you'll kill 
Wm." 

** I kill him ! O no," said Mr. Mountague ; '* I would 
not even kill a caterpillar." 

Lady Augusta coloured at these words.; but she re* 
covered herself when Dashwood laughed, and asked Mr* 
Mountague how long it was since he had turned brah- 
min, and how long since he had professed to like cater- 
pillars and earwigs. 

** Bon Dim /—earwig !" interrupted mademoiselle : ** is 
it possible that monsieur or anybody dat has sense, can 
like do*c-earwig ?" 

*'I do not remember," answered Mr. Mountague, 
calmly, •* ever to have professed any liking for earwigs." 

" Well, pity ; you profess pity for them," said Mr. 
Dashwood, " and pity, you know, is * akin to love.' Pray, 
did your ladyi^ip ever hear of the man who had a pet 
toad f* 

" O, the odious wretch !" cried Lady Augusta, afleet- 

* Yido BiiMllk>te Katnral Hi«tory» ToL U. 
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6dly ; *^bitt how coidd tfae man brin^ himtctf to liktf » 
teadi'* 

^ He beg;an l^ pHymg him, I sappose,** said Dash wood* 
^For my part, I own I must coostder that man to be in 
a most enyiabte situation whose heart is sufficiently at 
case to sympathize with the insect creation." 

'' Or with the bmte creation,'* said Mr. Mountague, 
smiling and looking at Fanfan, whose paw Dashwood 
was at this instant nursing with infinite tenderness. 

'* O, gentlemen, let us have no more of this, for Heanr* 
en's sake !" said Lady Augusta, interposing with aflfocted 
anxiety, as if. she imagined a quarrel would ensue. ** Pomr 
dear Fanfan, you would not have anybody quarrel about 
you, would yoB, Fanfan ?" She rose as' she spoke, and« 
delivering the dog to- Dashwood to be earned )K>me, she 
walked towards the house with an sur of marked di»* 
pleasure towards Mr. Moui^ague. 

Her lad3rship*s di8|;deasure did not affect him as she 
expected. Her image — her gesture stamping upon ti» 
caterpillar, recurred to her lover's mind many times ia 
the course of the evening; and in .the silence of the 
Bight, and whenever the idea of her came into his mind^ 
it was attended with^his picture of active cruelty. 
. ^ Has yo«r ladyship^" said Mr. Mountague^ addressing 

himseLf to Lady S , ** any commahds for Mrs. Tent* 

pie ? I am going to ride over to see her this morfiing." 

Lady S said that she would trouble him with a 
card for Mrs. Temple ; a card of invitation for the ensn* 
ing week* ** And pray don't forget my kindest remem* 
Inrances," cried Lady Augusta, ^ especially to Miss Helen: 
Temple ; and if she should have entirely imished the 
book we were talking of, I shall be glad to see it." 

When Mr. Mountague arrived at Mrs« Temi^'s, he 
was shown into the usual sitting-room : the servant told 
him that none of the ladies were at home, but that they 
would soon return, he believed, from their walk, as they 
Were gone only to a cottage at about half a mile's dis- 
tanee< — ^ 

The room in which he had passed so many agreeable V 
hours awa^ned in his mind a number of dormaiA asso- 
ciations — work, books, drawing, writing ! he saw every 
thing tuul been going forward just as usual in his ab- 
sence. All -the domestic occupations, thought he, which 
m^e home delightful, are here : I see nothing of these 
at St—- Hall. Upon the table, near a neat work4>asketv 

Vol. in.— H 
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which he knew to be Helen's, lay an open hock; it Wad 
Gaudentio di Lucca. Mr. Mountague Fecollected the bud 
he had given to Lady Augusta, and he began to whistle, 
but not for want of thought. A music*book on the desk 
of the ^ano-forte caught his eye ; it was open at a fa* 
vourite lesson of his, which he remembered to have heard 
Helen play the last evening he was in her company. 
Helen was no great proficieiift in music ; but she played 
agreeably enough to please her friends, and she was not 
ambitious of - exhibiiing her accomplishments. Lady 
Augusta, on the contrary, seemed never to consider her 
accomplishments as occupations, but as the means of at- 
tracting admiration. To interrupt the comparison which 
Mr^ Mountague was beginning to enter into between her 
ladyship and Helena he thou^t the best thing he eould 
do was to walk to meet Mrs. Temple ; wisely consider" 
ingthat putting the body in motion sometimes stops the 
current of the mind. He had at least observed that his 

schoolfellow, Lord George , seemed to find this a 

specific against thought ; and for once he was willing to 
imitate his lordship's example, and to hurry about from 
place to place, without being in a hurry* He rang the 
bell, inquired in haste which way the ladies were ^one, 
and wa&ed after them, like a man who had the business 
of the nation upon his hands; yet he slackened his pace 
when he came near the cottage where be knew he wa^ 
to meet Mrs. Tem]:de and her daughters. When he en- 
tered the cottage the first object that he saw was Helen, 
sitting by the side of a decrepit old woman, who was 
resting heir head upon a crutch, and who seemed to be la 
pain. This was the poor woman who had been ridden 
over by Lady Di Spanker. A farmer who lived near 
Mrs. Temple, and who was comiftg hotnewsards at the 
time the accident happened, had the humanity to carry 
the wretched woman to this cottage, which Was occu- 
pied by one of Mrs. Temple's tenants. As soOn as the 
news reached her, she sent for a surgeon, and went with 
her daughters to give that species of consolation which 
the rich and happy can so well bestow upon the poor 
and miserablc-^~the consolation not of gold, but of sym- 
pathy. 

There was no affectation, no osteritaition'of seUBibility, 
Mr. Mountaigue obseired, in this cottage scene ; the ease 
and simplicity of Helen's manner never ajjpeared to him 
more amiable. He recollected Lady Augusta's pictu- 
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resque attitude, when she was speaking' to this old wo- 
man's granddaughter ; but there was something in what 
he iio w beheld that gave him more the idea of nature and 
resdity : he heard, he saw, that much had actually been 
done to relieve distress, and done when there were no 
spectators to applaud or admire. Slight circumstances 
show whether the mind be intent upon self or iiot. An 
awkward servant-girl brushed by Helen while she was 
speaking to the old woman, and with a great Mack kettle, 
which she was going to set upon the fire, blackened 
Helen's white dress, in a manner which no lady intent 
upon her personal appearance could have borne with pa- 
tience. Mr. Mountague saw the black streaks before 
Helen percmved them, and when the maid was reproved 
for her carelessness, Helen's good-natured smile assured 
her ^ that there was no great harm done." 

When they retomed home, Mr. Mountague found that 
Helen conversed with him with all her own ingenuous 
freedom, but there was something more of softness and 
ctignity, and less of sprightliness than formerly, in her 
manner. Even this happened to be agreeable to him, for 
it was in contrast with the constant appearance of effort 
and artificial brilliancy conspicuous m -the mamiers of 
Lady Augusta. The constant round of cards and com- 
pany, the noise and bustle at S ■ Hall, made it more like 
town than country life, and he had often observed that 
in the intervals between dressing, and yisiting, and gal- 
lantry, his fair mistress was frequently subject to ermuu 
He recollected 'that in the many domestic hours he had 
spent at Mrs. Temple's, he had never beheld this French 
c^moR, who makes the votaries of dissipation and idle- 
ness his victims. What advantage has a man, in judg- 
ing of female character, who can see a woman in the 
midst of her own family, ** who can read her history" in 
the eyes of those ^ho know her most intimately, who 
caa soe her conduct as a daughter and a sister, and in 
the most important relations of life can form a certain 
judgment from what she has been of what she is likely 
to l^ ! But how can a man judge of what sort of wife 
he may probably expect in a lady, whom he meets with 
only at public places, or whom he never sees, even at 
her own house, without all the -advantages or disadvan- 
tages of stage decoration ! A man who marries a showy 
entertaining coquette, and expects she will make him a 
charming ccuiipanion lor life, commits as absurd a hliia- 

H2 
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dm* as thai of tiie fatnous m^leman who» delighted yfnXik 
tiie wit and humour of Pimeh at a pupjpet-show, bought 
Pun6hv and ordered him to be sent home foor )m iNrivata 
amusement 

Whether all oi^ any of these re^cUoi^ occurred Uy 
Mr. Moimtague during his morning visit at Mrs* Temple's^ 
we cannot pretend to say; but his stleace' and absenoe 
seemed to show that his thoughts were busi^ engaged. 
Never did Helen appear to him so amiable a» she did 
this morning, when the dignity^ delicacy, and simplicity 
of her manners were contrasted in his imagisatioa wiu 
the caprice and coquetry of his new mistress. He felt 
a secret idea that he was beloved, and a sober certainty 
that Helen had a heart Capable of luncere and perma« 
nent affection, joined to a cultivated understanduig and 
reasonable principles, which would wear through life^ 
and ensure hs^f^uness^ with power superior to the mngic 
of passio». 

It was with some difficulty titat lie asked Helen foi^ 
6iaudentio di Lucca, and with 3ret greater diffievdty that 
be took leave of her. As he was riding towarda S - -' ■' 
Hall, *'• revolving in his altered mind the vanous turns 
of fate below," he was suddenly roused from his medita» 
ttons by Uie sight of a phaeton overturned in tiie middle 
of the road, another phaeton and fdur empty, and a group 
of people gathered near a bank by the road-side^ Mr» 
Mountague rode up as fast as possible to the sceira of 
action : the overturned ^aeton was Lord George's, tte 
other Lady Di Spanker's ; the group of people was com* 
posed of several servants. Lord Gemrge, Lady. Di, and ma» 
demoiseUe, all surrounding a feinting fair one, who was 
no other than kady Augusta herself. Lord George wm 
shaking his own arms, legs, and head, to mid^e himself 
sure of their safety. Lady Di eagerly told the whole 
story to Mr. Mountague, that Lord George had been run* 
iting races with her, and by hm confounded bad driviag^ 
had overturned himself and Lady Augusta. '^Poor^ 
t^ing, she's not hurt at all, luckily ; but she'a tenified to 
death, as usual, and she has been going from one faints 
ing fit to another." 

^*^B9n Dienr interrupted mademoiselle; *^but what 
win Miladi S say to us 1 I wish Miladi Ac^fiista wofM 
come to her senses." 

Lady Augusta opened her beautiful eyes, and* just 
irafficiently to her senses to observe who 
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flodkiiig at her, ehe pat aside madeinoiselie'* Bmellingw 
b(M$', and ki a soft voice beg^ged to have faer own saite, 
Mademoiselle Mi io one of her ladyabip^s pockets for 
the salts in vain ; Lady Di plunged her hand into her 
other pocket, and pulled out, in the ftrst place, a book, 
which she t^w upon the bank, and then came out the 
salts. In due time the lady was happily restored to the 
^ill ase of her senses, and was pat into her mother*)B 
^eoach, which had been sent for to convey her home. Tha 
earriages drove away, and Mr, Mountague was just 
lSDQU]^ting his horse, when he saw the book which had 
iMen pulled out of Lady Augusta's pocket, and whidi, 
hy mistake, was left where it had been thrown upon the 
^rass. What was his astonishment when, upon opening 
it, be saw one of^^ very worst books .in the French 
language ; a book which never could have been found 
in the possession of any woman of delicacy — of decen cy* { 
Her lover stood for some minutes in silent amaxemedC^ 
disgust, and we may add terror. 

These feelings had by no means subsided in his mhid 
when, upon his enteriqg the drawing-room at S " Hall^ 
lie was accosted by Mile. Panache, who^ with no spall 
degree of alarm in her countenance, inquired whether 
iie knew any thing of the book which had been left 
upon the road. No one was in the room but the gov*- 
emess and her pupiL Mr. Mountague produced tba 
book, and Ladv Augusta received it with a deep bloslu 

" Put a good face upon the matter at least,*^ whispered 
lier governess in French. 

*' I can assure you," said her ladyship, ** I don't know 
what's in this book ; I never opened it ; 1 got it this 
morning at the circulating library in Cheltenham ; I pot 
it in my pocket in a hurry — pray what is it I" 

^ If you have not opened it," said Mr. Mountague, 
Ia3dng his hand upon the book, ^ I may hope that yon 
never will — but this is the sec0nd volume." 

** Maybe so," said Lady Augusta; '* I si^>pose in my 
hcurry I mistook-—" 

''She never had the first 1 can promise you," cried 
mademoiselle. 

** Never," said Lady Augusta. The assertions had not 
the power to convince : they were pronounced with 
much vehen^nce, but not with the simplicity of trath. 
Mr. Mountague was determined to have the point cleared 
up ; and he immediately offered to ride back to Chelleii<- 
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ham and return the second Tolame. At this propossd 
Lady Augusta, who foresaw that her falsehood would 
be detected, turned pale ; but mademoiselle, with a laug^h 
of effrontery, which she thought was putting a good face 
upon the matter, exclaimed, 

•• Eh ! listen to me — ^you may spare yourself de troul^ 
of your ride," said she, ^ for the truth is, I have de first 
volume. Mon Dieu I I have not committed murder— do 
not look so shock — what signify what 1 read at my age t" 

'* But Lady Augusta, your pupil !'' said Mr. Mountague. 
' "I tell you she has never read one word of it; and 

after all, is she child now 1 When she was, Miladi S 

was very particular, and I of consequence and of course, 
in de choice of her books ; but now, oder affaire, she is 
at liberty, and.my maxim is — Tout est sain aux sainsJ'^ 

Mr. Mountague's indignation was now strongly raised 
against this ^ious governess, and he looked upon her 
pupil with an eye of compassion. * * So early, ^y voung . 

tainted hy t ^^^ pPj -nicioUS ip avigi^ft f>f a Yy^^rrjiiAa wnmanl^ 

Tone, what 61p\liy Jf^ur silence 
cried mademoiselle, turning to her. 

** If I could be spared this scene at present,** said Lady 
Augusta, faintly — ** 1 really am not well. We had bet- 
ter talk over this business some other time, Mr. Moun- 
tague :** to this he acceded, and the lady gained more by 
her salts and silence than her governess did by her gar- 
rulous effrontery. 

When she talked over the business with Mr. Moun- 
tague, she threw all the blame upon mademoiselle, and 
Sshe appeared extremely shocked and alarmed at the idea 
that she had lessened herself by her folly, as she called 
it, in the esteem of a man of superior sense and taste. 
It was perhaps possible that at this moment of her life 
her character might have taken a new turn, that she 
might really have been awakened to higher views and 
nobler sentiments than any she had ever yet known; 
but the baleful influence of her constant attendant and 
conductress prevailed against her better self. Mademoi- 
selle continually represented to her, that she did not 
know or exert the whole of her power over Mr. Moun- 
tague; and she excited her to caprice and coquetry. 
The fate of trifling characters is generally decided by 
trifles : we must beg leave to relate the important hish 
tory of a turban. 
Mile. Panache, who piqued herself much upon her skill 
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as a milUner, mad^ op a certain tmban' for Lady Augrosta, 
which DashWood SHimired extremely, but which Mr. 
Mountague had the misfortune not to think perfectly 
beautiful. Vexed that he should dare to difiisr from her 
in taste, Lady Augusta could not rest without endeavour- 
ing to make him give up his ofnnion : he thought that it 
was not worth wlule to dispute about a tri^ ; and though 
he could n(^ absolutely say that it was pretty, he conde- 
scended so far as to allow that it might perhaps be pretty, 
if it were put on differently. 

" This is the way I always wear il--everybody wears 
it so— and I shall not alter it,** said Lady Augusta, who 
was quite out of temper. 

• Mr. Mountague looked grave : the want of temper was 
an evil which he dreaded ^yond measure in a companion 
for life. Smiles and dimples usually adorned Lady Au- 
gusta's face ; but these were artificial smiles : now pas- 
sions, which one should scarcely imagine such a trifle 
could excite, darkened her brow, and entirely altered the 
air of her whole person, so as to make it absolutely dis* 
agreeable to her admirer. Lord Greorge, who was stand* 
ing by, and who felt delighted with such scenes, winked 
at Dashwood, and, with more energy than he usually ex- 

Eressed upon any subject, now pronounced that, in his 
umble opinion, the turban was quite the thing, and could 
not be better put on. Lady Augusta turned a triumphant, 
insulting eye upon Mr. Mountague : he was silent — ^his 
silence she took as a token of submission — in fact, it 
was an expression of contempt. The next day, at din- 
ner, her ladyship appeared in the same turban, put on 
sedulously in the same manner. Lord George seated 
himself beside her; and as she observed that he paid her 
unusual attention, she fancied that at length his icy heart 
would thaw. Always more intent upon making cages,^ 
Lady Augusta bent her mind upon captivating a new adr 
mirer. Mr. Mountague, she saw, was displeased, but 
she now really felt and showed herself indifferent to his 
opinion. How variable, how wretched is the life of a 
coquette! The next day Lord George's heart froze 
again as hard as ever, and Lady Augusta lightened upon 
the impassive ice in vain. She was mortified beyond 
measure, for her grand object was conquest. Ttiat she 
/night triumph over poor Helen, she had taken pains to 

*0«ut. 



attract Mr, Mouotague. Daabwood, tbovgh to b^ieath 
j^er ladyship in fortune and in station, she deemed worth 
winning, as a man of wit and gallantry. Lord George, 
to be sure, had little wit, and less gallantry ; but he wa$ 
Wd Greorge, and that was saying enough. In shosrt, 
I«ady Augusta exacted tribute to her vanity without any 
discrimiaatioo, and she valued her treasures by number, 
and not by weight. A man of sense is mortified to see 
himself eonfounded with the stupid and the worthless. 

Mr. MouDtague, after having loved Uke a madman, fe|t 
it not in the least incumbent upon him to love like a fool ; 
he ha4 imprudently declared himself an admirer of Lady 
Augusta, but he now resolved never to unite himself to 
her without some more reasonable pro^aect of happiness. 
Every day some petty cause of disagreement arose be;- 
tween them, while mademoiselle, by her siUy and im- 
pertinent interference, made matters worse. Mademot- 
felle had early expressed her strong abhorrence of 
prudes ; her pupil seemed to have caught the same abr 
norrence ; she saw that Mr. Mountague was alarmed by 
her spirit of coquetry, yet still it continued in full force. 
For instance, she would cont^iusdly go out with Lord 
Qeorge in his phaeton, though she declared every time 
he handed her in, " that she was certain he would break 
her neck." She would receive verses from Dashwood, 
and keep them embalmed in her pocket-book, though she 
allowed that she thought them " sad stuff." 

However, in these verses something more was meant 
tiian met the ear. He began with addressing a poem to 
her ladyship, called " The Turban," which her silly mo- 
ther extolled with eagerness, and seemed to think by no 
means inferior to the ^ Rape of the Lock." Lady Au- 
gusta wrote a few lines in answer to the •* Turban"— re- 
ply produced reply-^nonsense, nonsense— till Dashwood 
BOW and4hen forgot his poetical character. Lady Au- 
gusta forgave it ; he, of course, forgot himself again into 
a lover in prose. For some time the sonnets were 

shown to Lady S , but at lei^h some were received 

which it was thought as weU not to show to anybody. In 
short, between fancy, flattery, poetry, passion, jest, and 
earnest. Lady Augusta was drawn on till she hardly 
knew where she was; but Dashwood knew perfectly 
well where he was, and resolved to keep bis ground 
resolutely. 

When encouraged by the lady's coquetry, he first 
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/ornied fats j^ans, he imagined that a promise of a wed* 
ding-preseiit would easily secure her governess: but 
this was a slight mistake ; avarice happened not to be 
the ruling, or, at least at this time, the reigning passion 
of mademoiselle's mind; and quickly perceiving his 
error, he paid assiduous court to her vanity. She firmly 
believed that she had captivated him, and was totally blind 
to his real designs. The grand difficulty with Dashwood 
was, not to persuade her of his passion, but to prevent 
her from believing him too soon ; and he thought it ex- 
pedient to delay completing his conquest of the governess 
till he had gained an equally powerful influence over her 
pupil. One evening, Dashwood, passing through a shel- 
tered walk, heard Lady Augusta and Mr. Mountague 
talking very loudly and eagerly : they {tassed through 
the grove so quickly that he could catch only the words 
** I^ieton— imprudence.** 

"Pshaw! jealousy — ^nonsense." 

*' Reasonable woman for a wife.** 

** Pooh, no such thing.** 

^'My uiHdterable resolution** were the concluding words 
of Mr. Mountague, in a calm but decided voice ; and^ 
" As you please, sir ! I*ve no notion of giving up my will 
in every thing,** the concluding words of Lady Augusta, 
pronounced in a pettish tone, as she broke from htm ; 
yet pausing A>r a moment, Dashwood, to his great sur- 
prise and concern, heard her in a softer tone add a butf 
which showed she was not quite willing to break from 
Mr. Mountague for ever. Dashwood was alarmed be- 
yond measure ; but the lady did not long continue in this 
firsrae of mind, for, upon going into her dressing-room to 
rest herself, she found her governess at the glass. 

'* Bon Dieu r exclaimed mademoiselle, turning round : 
*^ miladi told me you was gone out — mats gu'est ce que 
c*€$t f vous vaild p/Ue — ^you are as white— ^/af»c coimne mon 
Ungef^ cried she^ with emphaus, at the same time touch- 
ing a handkerchief which was so far from white that her 
pupil could not help bursting out into a laugh at the un- 
tortunate illustration. " Pouvf^e petite ! tmez^ continued 
mademoiselle, running up to her with salts, apprehensive 
that she was going into fits. 

" I am not ill, thank you,** said Lady Augusta, takii^ 
the smetting-hottle. 

^ But don*t tell me dat,** said mademoiselle ; ** I saw 
you walking out of de window wid dat man, and I know 

H3 
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dis is some new dimHi wid him. Comey/Nnn^ de secret^ 
mon enfant^ Has not he been giving you one good lec- 
ture 1" 

^ Lecture !** said Lady Augusta, rising with becoming 
spirit: '^ no,, mademoiselle, 1 am not to be lectured by 
anybody." 

^No, to be sure ; dat is what I say, and, surUntt, not 
by a lover. Quel homme I why I would not have him to 
pay his court to me for all de work). Why, pauvre jft- 
tite, he has made you look ten years older ever since Ire 
began to fall in love wid you. Dis what you call a lovw 
in England ? Bon, why, I know noting of de matter, if 
he be one bit in love wid you, mon enfant/* 

** O, as to that, he certainly is in love with me : what- 
ever other faults he has, 1 must do him that justice.^ 

^Justice ! O, let him have justice, de tout mon cceur; 
but I say, if he be a man in love, he is de oddest man in 
love I ever happen to see; he eat, drink, sleep, talk, 
laugh, se possede tout comme un autre, Bon IJieu ! I would 
not give noting at all myself for such a sort of a lover. 
Mon enfant, dis is not de way I would wish to see you 
loved ; dis is not de way no man ought for to dare ibr to 
love you." 

" And how ought I to be loved V* asked Lady Augustl^ 
impatiently. 

^^ La heUe question! Eh! donH everybody, de stupidest 
person in de world, know how dey ought to be love % 
Mais passionniment, Sperdumeni-^ere is a — a je ne sots 
mm dat infalliblement distinguish de true lover from de 
fafee." 

" Then," said Lady Augusta, **you really don't think 
that Mr. Mountague loves me 1" ' 

" Tink !*• replied mademoiselle, " I don't tink about it ; 
but have not I said enough? Open your eyes; make 
yt)Ur own comparaisons.** 

' Before Lady Augusta had made her comparisons, a 
knock at the door from her maid came to let her know 
that Lord George was waiting. 

*• Ah, Milord George ! I won't keep you den : va-t-en/* 

''But now, do you know, it was only because I just 
said that I was going out with Lord George that Mr. 
Mountague made all this rout" 

«* Den let him make his rout ; qu'tmporte f Miladi voire 
chere mh^e make ho objections. Quelle impertinence ! If 
he was milord due he could not give himself no more airsu 
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Va, man enfant; dis a lover! Quel hamme, quel tyran! 
and dan, of course, when he grows to be a husband, he 
will be worserer and worserer, and badderer and bad- 
derer, when he grows to be your husband.** 

^ O," cried Lady Augusta, snatching up her gloves 
hastily, ** my husband he shall never be, I am determined. 
So now Pll give him his coup 4le grace." 

" Bon /" said mademoiselle, following her pupil, " and 
I must not miss to be by, for I shall love to see dat man 
mortify." 

" You are going then 1" said Mr. Mountague, gravely, 
as she passed. 

"Going, going, going, gone!" cried Lady Augusta, 
who, tripping carelessly by, gave her hand to the sulky 
lord ; then springing into the phaeton, said, as usual, " I 
know, my lord, youUl break my neck ;" at the same time 
casting a look at Mr. Mountague, which seemed to say, 
** I hope you'll break your heart, at least." 

When she returned from her airing, the first glance at 
Mr. Mountague*s countenance convinced her that her 
power was at an end. She was not the only person who 
observed this. Dashwood, under his air of thoughtless 
gayety, watched all that passed with the utmost vi^ 
lance, and he knew how to avail himself of every cir- 
cumstance that could be turned to his own advantage. 
He well knew that a lady*s ear is never so happily pre- 
pared for the voice oi* flattery as after having beien forced 
to hear that of sincerity. Dashwood contrived to meet 
Lady Augusta just after she had been mortified by her 
late admirer's total recovery of his liberty, and seizing 
well his moment, pressed his suit with gallant ardour. 
As he exhibited all those signs of passion which her 
governess would have deemed unequivocal, the young 
lady thought herself justified in not absolutely driving 
him to despair. 

Where was Ladjr S ■ > all this time ! Where t — ^at 
the card-table, playing very judiciously at whist. With 
an indolent security, which will be thought incredible by 
those who have not seen similar instances of folly in 
great families, she let every thing pass before her eyes 
i^thput seeing it. Confident that her daughter, after 
having gone through the usual routine, would meet with 
some suitable establishment, that the settlements would 
then be the father's business, the choice of the jewels 
hers, she left her dear Augusta, in the mean time, to 
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oimduct herself; or, what was ten times Mrorsot to he 
conducted by Mile. Panache. Thus to the habitual in- 
dolence or temporary convenience of parents are the 
peace and reputation of a family secretly sacriUced. 
And we may observe^ that those who take the least 
precaution to prevent imprudence in their children are 
most enraged and implacable when the evil becomes 
irremediable. 

In losing Mr. Mountague^e heart Lady Augusta's vanity 
felt a double pang from the apprehension that Helen 
would probably recover her capiive. Acting merely 
from the impulse of the moment, her ladyship was per- 
fectly a child in her conduct ; she seldom knew her own 
mincl two hours together, and really did not foresee the 
consequences of any one of her actions. Half a dozen 
incompatible wishes filled her heart, or, rather, her im»- 
ginaUon. The most immediate object of vanity had 
always the greatest power over her ; and upcm this hsdnt 
of mind Dashwood calculated with security. 

In the pride of conquest, her kdy^ip had rejoiced at 
her mother's inviting Mrs. Temple and her daughters to 

an entertainment at 8 Hall, where she iattered heiw 

self that Mr« Mountague would appear as her declared 
admirer. The day, alas ! came ; hut things had taken a 
new turn, and Lady Augusta was as impatient that the 
Tisit should be finisned as she had been eager to have the 
invitation sent. Lady S — — was not precisely informed 
of all that was going on in her own house, as we have 
observed ; and she was therefore a little surprised at the 
look of vexation with which her daughter heard that she 
bad pressed Mrs. Temple to stay all night. •♦ My dear," 
said Xady S ■■ , " you know you can sleep in mademoi- 
selle's room for this one night, and Miss Helen I'emple 
will have yours. One should be civil to people, especially 
when one sees them but seldom.'' Lady Augusta was 
much out of humour with her mother^s ill-timed civility; 
biit there was no remedy. In the hurry of moving her 
things at night. Lady Augusta left in her dressing-table 
drawer a letter of Dashwood's — a letter which she woidd 
not have had seen by Miss Helen Temple for any con- 
akleration. Our readers may imagine what her lady- 
ship's consternation must have been, when, the next 
morning, Helen put the letter into her hand, sayingy 
^ There's a paper you left in your dressinf-table, Lady 
Augusta." The ingenuous countenance of B«IbB| as she 
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spoke, might have convinced an^r one but Lady A^gasta 
that she was incapable of having opened this paper; b«t 
ber ladyship judged otherwise ; she had no doubt that 
every syllnble. of the letter had been seen, and that h^r 
secret would quickly be divulged. The company had 
not yet assembled at breakfast. She retired precipitately 
to her own room, to consider what could possibly be 
done in this emergency. She at length resolved to apphr 
to Mr Mountague for assistance ; for she had seen enough 
of him to feel assured that he was a man of honour, and 
that she might safely trust him. When she heard him 
go down stairs to breakfast, she followed, and contrived 
to give him a note, which he read with no small degree 
of surprise. x 

'* How to i^logize for myself I know not, nor have I 
one moment's time to deUberate. Believe me, I feel my 
sensibility and delicacy severely wounded; but an iu- 
fated, uncontrollable passion must [dead my excusev I 
candidly own that my conduct must appear to you in a 
strange light ; but spare me, I beseech you, all reproaches, 
and pardon my weakness, for on your generosity and 
honour most I rely in this moment of distress. 

*' A letter of mine-^-a fatal letter from Dash wood — ^has 
fallen into the hands of Miss Helen Temple. All that I 
bold most dear is at her mercy. I am fully persuaded 
tiiat, were she to promise to keep my secret, noting oa 
earth would tempt her to betray me ; but I know she has 
so much the habit of speaking of even^ thing to her 
mother, that I am in torture till this promise is obtained. 
Your influence I must depend upon. Speak to her, I 
conjure you, the moment breakfast is over ; and assucs 
yourself of my unalterable gratitude. 

The moment breakfast was over Mr. Mountague fol- 
lowed Helen into the library ; a portfolio full of prints 
lay open on th^ table, and as he turned them over, he 
stopped at a print of Alexander putting bis seal to the 
lips of Heph^tion, whom he detected reading a letter 
over his shoulder. Helen, as he looked at the print, said 
she admired the dehcaoy of Alexander's reproof to his 
friend ; but observed, that it was scarcely {probable tbe 
seal should bind Hephsestion's lips. 
. ** How so r said Mr. Mountague, eagerly. 
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** Because,*^ said H^len, ** if honour could not restrain 
his curiosity, it would hardly secure his secrecy.*^ 

*' Charming ^rl !*' exclaimed Mr. Mountague, with en- 
thusiasm. Helen, struck with surprise and a variety of 
emotions, coloured deeply. ** I beg your pardon,** said 
Mr. Mountague, changing his tone, ^ for being so abrupt. 
You found a letter of Lady Augusta's last night. She is 
in great, I am sure needless, anxiety about it.** 

^ Needless, indeed ; I did not think it necessary to 
assure Lady Augusta, when I returned her letter, that I 
had not read it. I gave it her because J thought she 
would not like to have an open letter left where it might 
fall into the hands of servants. As she has mentioned 
this subject to you, I hope, sir, you will persuade her of 
the truth ; you seem to be fully convinced of it yourself.** 

'* I am, indeed, fully convinced of your integrity, of the 
generosity, the simplicity of your mind. May I ask 
whether you formed any conjecture, whether you know 
whom that letter was from 1** 

Helen, with an ingenuous look, replied, ** Yes, sir, I 
did form a conjecture — ^I thought it was from you.** 

^From me!*' exclaimed Mr. Mountague. **! must 
undeceive you there : the letter was not mine. I am 
eager," continued he, smiling, ^'to tmdeceive you. I 
wish I might flatter myself this explanation could ever 
be half as interesting to you as it is to me. That letter 
was not mine, and I can never, in future, be on any other 
terms with Lady Augusta than those of a common 
aequaintance." 

Here they were interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
mademoiselle followed by Dashwood, to whom she was 
talking with great earnestness. Mr. Mountague, when 
he had collected his thoughts sufficiently to think of 
Lady Augusta, wrote the foUowing answer to her letter : — 

** Your ladyship may be perfectly at ease with respect 
to your note. Miss Helen Temple has not read it, nor 
has she, I am convinced, the slightest suspicion of its 
contents, or its author. I beg leave to assure your lady- 
ship that I am sensible of the honour of your confidence, 
and that you shall never have any reason to repent of 
having trusted in my discretion. Yet permit me, even 
at the hazard of appearing impertinent, at the still greater 
hazard of incurring your displeasure, to express my most 
earnest hope that nothing will tempt you to form a con- 
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nexion which, I am persuaded, would prove fatal to the 
ha{i{>iDess of your future life. I am, with much respect, 

^ Your ladyship's obedient servant, 

*• F. MoVNTAfiOK.^ 

Lady ^ug:u8ta read this answer to her note with the 
greatest eagerness : the first time she ran her eye over 
it, joy, to find her secret yet undiscovered, suspended 
every other feeling ; but upon a second perucKBil her lady- 
ship felt extremely displeased by the cold civility of w 
style, and somewhat alarmed at the concluding para- 
graph. With no esteem and little affection for Dash- 
wood, she had suffered herself to imagine Uiat her pas- 
sion for him was uncontroUabU, 

What degree of felicity she was likely to enjoy with a 
man destitute equally of fortune and principle she had 
never attempted to calculate ; but there was something 
awful in the words, ^ I earnestly hope that nothing will 
tempt you to form a connexion which would jHrove fatal 
to your future happiness.*' While she was pondering 
upon these words, Dashwood met her in the park, where 
she was walking alone. ^ Why so grave T exclaimed 
he, with anxietv. 

^ I am only thinking--that — ^I am afraid — I think this 
is a silly busmess : I wish, Mr. Dashwood, you wouldn't 
think any more of it, and give me back my letters." 

Dashwood vehemently swore that her letters were 
dearer to him than life, and that the ** last pang should 
tear them from his heart." 

I " But, if we go on with all this," resumed Lady Au- 
gusta, ^ it will at least break my mother's heart, and 
mademoiselle's into the bargain; besides, I don't half 
beheve you ; I really — ^ 

^ I really what 1" cried he, pouring forth protestations 
of passion, which put Mr. Mountague's letter entirely 
out of her head. 

A number of small motives sometimes decide the 
mind in the most important actions of our lives ; and 
faults are often attributed to passion which arise from 
folly. The pleasure of duping her governess, the fear 
of witnessing Helen's triumph over her lover's recovered 
affections, and the idea of the bustle and eclat of aa 
elopement, all mixed together, went under the general 
denomination of love !— %upid is often blamed for deeds 
in which he has no share. 
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^ Bat,^ reemmed Lady Augusta, afler making the k4t 
pause of expiring prudence^ ** what shall we do a^xmt 
mademoiselle V* 

*' Poor mademoiselle !" cried Dashwood, leaning back 
against a tree to support himself, while he laughed vio- 
lentiy, '* what do you think she is about at this instant t 
—packing up her clothes in a bandbox.** 

** Packing up her clothes in a bandbox ?' 

♦• Yes ; she verily believes that 1 am dying with impa- 
tience to carry her off to Scotland, and at four o*clock 
to-morrow morning she trips down stairs out of the 
garden-door, of which she keeps the key, flies across 
the park, scales the gate, gains the village, and takes 
refuge with her good friend. Miss Lacey, the miUiner, 
where she is to wait for me. Now, in the mean time, 
the moment the coast is clear, I fly to you, my real 
angel.** 

** O, no, upon my word,** said Lady Augusta, so faintly, 
that Dashwood went on exactly in the same tone. 

** I fly to you, my angel, and we shall be half-way on 
our trip to Scotland before mademoiselle's patience is 
half^xhausted, and before Miladi S— — is quite awake.** 

Lady Augusta could not forbear smiling at this idea ; 
and thus, by an unlucky stroke of humour, was the grand 
event of her life decided. 

MarmontePs well-known story, cdled Heureusementf 
is certainly not a moral tale : to counteract its effects* 
he should have written Malheureusement, if he could. 

Nothing happened to disconcert the measures of Lady 
Augusta and Dashwood. 

The next morning Lady S came down, according 

to her usual custom, late to breakfast. Mrs. Temple, 
Helen, Emma, Lord George, Mr. Mountague, &c. were 
assembled. *' Has not mademoiselle made breakfast for 

us yet 1" said Lady S p. She sat down* and expected 

every moment to see Mile. Panache and her daughter 
make their appearance ; but she waited in vain* Neither 
mademoiselle. Lady Augusta* nor Dashwood were any- 
where to be found. Everybody round the breakfast- 
table looked at each other in silence, waiting the ^vent^ 

•* They are out walking, I suppose," said Lady S i 

which supposition contented her for the first five minutes ; 
but then she exclaimed, ** It's very strange they dont 
eomebadLf 

^ Very strange — ^I mean ra&er strange,** said LjOird 
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ttty of butter, and then drummipf upon the taUe ; whUe 
Mr. Moontague, all the time, looked down, and preserrad 
a profound sHence. 

At length the door opened, and Mlle« Panache, in a 
riding4iabit, made her appearance. ** Bon j<mr^ mUaM I 
Bon jour r said she, looking round at the silent party^ 
with a half-terrified, half-astonished countenance.-— 
'* Ja V0U8 demande rmlle fartUnw^Qu^est ee que c^est t I 
have only been to take a walk dis morning into de village 
to de miUiner*s. She has diss^^pointed me of my tings^ 
dat kept me waiting ; but I am come back in time for 
breakfast I hope 1" 

"But where is my daughter t** cried Lady S , 
roused at last from her natural indolence—^* Where is 
•Lady Augusta 1" 

^^ Bon Dieu! Miladi, I don't know. — Bon Dieu! in 
her bed, I suppose. Bon Dieu P* exclaimed she a third 
time, and turned as pale as ashes. " But where den is 
Mr. Dash wood 1*' At this instant a note, directed to 
mademoiselle^ was brought into the room : the servant 
said that Lady Augusta's maid had just found it upon 
her lady's toilette — mademoiselle tore open the note. 

" Excuse me to my mother — you can best [dead my 
excuse. 
" You will not see me again till I am 

" AueysTA Dashwood.'' 

*^ Ah scilirat ! Ah sc4l6raU BnCa trahit" screamed 
mademoiselle : she threw down the note, and sank ui>on 

the sofa in real hysterics; while Lady S y seeing 

in one and the same moment her own folly and her 
daughter's ruin, fixed her eyes upon the words '* Augusta 
Dashwood," and fainted. Mr. Mountague led Lord 
George out of the room with htm, while Mrs. Temple, 
Helen, and her sister ran to the assistance of the un- 
happy mother and the detected governess. 

As soon as mademoiselle had recovered tolerable 
composure, she recollected that slie had betrayed too violent 
emotion on this occasion. " H nCa trahi,^ were words, 
however, that she' could not recall; it was in vain she 
attempted to fabricate some apology for herself. No 

apology could avail : and while Lady S , in silent 

anguish, wept for her own and her daughter's folly, the 
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governess, in loud and gross terms, abused Dashwood, 
and reproached her pupU with having shown duplicity, 
ingratitude, and a bad heart. 

" A bad education !" exclaimed Lady S , with a 

voice of mingled anger and sorrow. *^ Leave the room, 
mademoiselle ; leave my house. How could I choose 
such a governess for my daughtt^r! Yet, indeed,'* added 
her ladyship, turning to Mrs. Vefi ole, ^ she was well re- 
commended to me, and how could I foresee all this 1** 

To such an appeal at such a time there was no reply 
to be made : it is cruel to point out errors to those who 
feel that they are irreparable ; but it 's benevolent to 
pomt them out to others^ who have yet their choice to 
inalcev 
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THE KNAPSACIL* 



ACTL 

SCENE — A cottage in Slweden.'^CATHKRimf a young 
nnd handsome woman^ is sitting at her spinmng^wneeU—* 
A little Boy and Girl of six and seven years of age are 
seated on the ground eating their dinner* 

CatberiKi stngsj while she is symmng* 

Hastk flroDi tti6 wim, ob* haste to nw^ 
Tbe wMb that amUf ^mim (brthae : 
I^f ar« the ymn* aodtonf «aeh dti% 
wbue my loTed ■oldier'a Ar away. 

Baata firom the wan, &e>i 

Lone er^y fields and tone the ham*t ; 
Pleaaant to me ner eon n«r e^w'p; 
The anowa are gone, the flow*ra are gay- 
Why ia my life af Itfe away T 

Baate Ifami the watt, Jto. 

LitUe Girl. When will fathercome home ! 

Little Boy. When will he come, mother 1 when* to* 
dayl to-morrow 1 

Cath. No, not to-day, nor to-morrow, hnt soon, I 
hope, very soon ; for they say the wars are over. 

Little QiH. I am glad of that, and when father comes 
home, ril give him some of my flowers. 

Little Boy {who is still eating). And V\\ me him some 
of my bread and cheese, which he'll like better than 
flowers, if he is as hungry as I am, and that to be sure 
he will be^ after coming such a long, long journey. 

* In the Traveta of M. BeaajoUn In Sweden, he mentiMlia hafvtaig, to tba 
year 170dt met etfriagea laden with tbe knapaacha of B^R^ediah aoWiera who 
liad Allien in battle in Finland. These carriages were eacorted by paaaanta, 
who were relieved at erery stage, and thus the property of the deceased waa 
barneyed (Vom one extisemity of the kingdom to the acher, and IhithfUly la^ 
aloradto their relatione. The Swedish peaaanta are so remariuhly hc n aa ^ 
that acarcely any thing la ever lest tn theae ^vnVoya af aameroiu and Ul» 
•aottradpaehagaaw 
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Little Girl Long, long journey! how long?— ^how 
far is father off, mother 1 — where is he 1 

Little Boy. I know, he is in — ^in — ^in — in — ^in Finland t 
how far off mother 1 

Cath. A gveat many miks^ my dear^ I don't Iqiow 
how many. 

Little Boy. Is it not two miles to the great house, 
mother, where we go to sell our fagots 1 

Cath. Yes, about two miles — and now you had best 
set out towards the great house, and ask Mrs. Ulrica, 
the housekeeper, to pay you the little bill she owes you 
for fagots — there's good children ; and when you have 
been paid for your fagots, you can call at the baker's, 
in the village, and bring home some bread for to-mor- 
roW— (;?aWtng' the little boy'*s head) — you that love bread 
and cheese so much must work hard to get it. 

Little Boy. Yes, so I will work hard, then I shall 
have enough for myself and father too, when he comes. 
Come along— come — {to his sister) — and as we come 
home through the forest, I'll show you where we can 
get i^enty of sticks for to-morrow, and we'll help one 
another. 

Little Girl sings* 

*rbat'8thel>68ttiray, 

At work and at play. 
To belp one another— I heard mother say- 
To help one another— I heard mother say. 

\The children go off^ singing these words* 

Cath. (alone). Dear good children, how happy their 
father wul be to see them, when he comes back ! — {She 
begins to eat the remains of the dinner which the children 
have left.) The little rogue was so hungry, he has not 
left me much ; but he would have left me all, if he had 
thought that I wanted it : he shall have a good large bowl 
of milk for supper. It was but last night he skimmed 
the cream off his milk for me, because he thought I 
liked it. Heigho ! — €rod knows how long they may 
have milk to skim — as long as I can work they shaA 
never want ; but I'm not so strong as I used to he ; but 
then I shall get strong, and all will be well, when my 
husband comes back {a drum beats at a distance). Hark ! 
a drum ! — some news from abroad, perhaps — nearer and 
nearer X^he sinks upon a chair)— why cannot I run to see 
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«*«4o ask (the drum beats lender and louder) — fool that I 
am ! they will be gone ! they will be all gme I {she starts 
t^) [Esdt hastUy. 



SCENE changes to a high road, leading to a viUage.-^A 
party of ragged, tired soldiers, marching slowly* Ser^ 
geant ranges them. 

■Serg. Keep on, my brave fellows, keep on, we have 
not a great way farther to go : keep on, my brave feU 
lews, keep on, through yonder village. ( The drum beats.) 

[Soldiers exeunt* 

Serg. (alone). Poor fellows, my heart bleeds to see 
them ! the sad remains, these, of as fine a regiment as 
e^er handled^ musket. Ahi Pve seen them march quite 
another guess sort of way, when they marched, and I 
among them, to face the enemy — ^heads up— step firm— 
ttrns it was*-quick time — march ! — (he marches proudly). 
—My poor fellows, how they lag now (looking after them) 
— ay, ay, there they go, slower and slower ; they don't 
like going through the village; nor I neither; for, at 
every village we pass through, out come the women and 
children, running after us, and crying, "Where's my 
father 1 — ^What's become of my husband 1" — Stout fel- 
low as I am, and a sergeant too, that ought to know bet- 
ter, and set the others an example, I can't stand these 
questions. 

Enter CatherHtk, breathless. 

Cath. I — ^I — ^I've overtaken him at last. — Sir — Mr. 
Sergeant, one word ! What news from Fii^and ! 

Sers[. The best — the war's over. — Peace is proclaimed. 

CatL '(clasping her hands joyfully). Peace! happy 
sound !— Peace ! The war's over !— Peace ! — And the re- 
giment of Helmaar — (The Sergeant appears anxious to get 
away) — Only one word, good sergeant : when will 'the re- 
giment of Hehnaair be Imck I 

Serg. All thiLt remain of it will be home next week. 

Calk. Next week ! — But all that remain, did you say t 
— Then many have been killed I 

Serg. Many, many — ^too many. Some honest pea- 
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siutts ar^biiag^ liome the kaapsaeks of tiho«e whohssica. 
fttien in battle. Tis fair that what little they had shoiM; 
come home to their families. Now, I pray you, let m» 
pass on. 

Cath. One word more-s teUme, do you know, in the 
regiment of Helmaar, one Christiem Aleftson ? 

Serg. {vnik eagerne$4). Christiera Aleftson I at bravo 
a fellow, and as good, as ever lived, if it be the same as 
I knew. 

Cath. As brave a fellow, and as good, as ever lived ! 
O, that's he I he is my husband — where is hel where 
is he? 

8erg. (aside). She wrings my heart l-^al^ttd*) He 
mrss™** 

Cath. Wa$! 

Serf. Ho is» I hope, safe. 

Catk. You hope /-^<k>n't look away-— I must see your 
face : tell me aU you know. 

Serg. I know nothing for certainv— When the pea- 
sants come with the knapsacks^ you will hear all from 
them. Pray you let me follow my men; they aie- 
already at a great distance. 

[Exit, Serg. followed hy Catherme* 

Cath* I will not detain you an insiant^-only <ma 
word moi«— ^ E^* 



^mm 



SCENE — An apartment in Count Helmaar's Castle,^^A 
train of dancers. — After they have danced for some time, 

Enter a Page. 

Page, Ladies! I have waited, according to your 
commands^ till Count Helmaar appe.ared in the ante- 
chamber — he is there now, along With the ladies Chris- 
tina and Eleonora. 

Ut Dancer. Now is our time— Count Helmaar shall 
hear our song to welcome him home. 

fid Dander. None was ever more welcome. 

9^ Daneer. But stay till I have breath to sing. 
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SONG* 
I. 

Welcome, Helraaar, welcome borne; 
In crowds your bappy neighbours oonSi 
To bail with joy the cheerAil mora 
Tliat sees their Helmaar's stfe oetam. 

U* 

No bdlow benit, no borrowed Aoe, 
^Stiell ever Ilelmaar^s hall disfraoe: 
Sllaves alone oq tyrants wait; 
Fiteads surrouDd tlie good and great 

Welcome, Helmaar, Ao 

Enter "ElzohorAj CHMsnifA, arid Count Helmiar. 

Helmaar. Thanks, my friends, for this "kind welcome. 

1^^ Dancer {looking at a hlack fillet on Helmaar*s head)* 
He has been womided. 

Christina. Yes- — severely wounded. 

Helmaar. And had it not been for the fidelity of the 
soldier who carried me from the field of battle, I should 
never have seen you more, my friends, nor you, my 
charming Eleonora* (A noise of one singing behind the 
scenes,) What disturbance is that without % 

Christina. 'Tis only Aleftson, the fooL In your ab- 
sence, brother, he has been the cause of great diversion 
in the castle : I love to play upon him, it keeps him in 
tune ; you can't think how much good it does him. 

Helmaar, And how much good it does you, sister; 
from your childhood you had always a lively wit, and 
loved to exercise it ; but do you waste it upon fools % 

Christina. Ym sometimes mclined to think this Aleft- 
son is more knave than fool. 

Eleon. By your leave. Lady Christina, he is no kna^e, 
or I am much mistaken. To my knowledge, he has car- 
ried his whole salary, and all the Uttle presents he has 
received from us, to his brother's wife and children. I 
have seen him chuck his money, thus, at those poor chil- 
dren when they have been at their plays, and then run 
away, lest their mother should make them give it back. 

£n/er Aliftson, the Fool, in afooTs coatjfooPs cap and 

bells f singing, 

I. 
TheK'8 Uie courtier who watches the nod of the great, 
^ Whottaiii)niiiiichorhispefisioa«idMi|^torUiestile; 

Vol. liL— I 
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When ibr TilMids and titiM bis bonoor be Mlte^ n 

Wbat te be, my ftieoda, but a Ami wUlKNit belli T 



i n. 

Tber^ tbe lEuneMCTv wbo aukee oo tbe tim oTa Aa 
Wb booae and hia anrea, tbe deril knowa why ; 
Hia acrea be loaea, hie fbreeta he aeill^— 
Wbatiabe,m7 freBda,bai afbol wiibootbdlaT 

m. 

Tbere'a die atodent ao crabbed and woaderftil wiae, 
With hia pine and hie minus, his «\» and y'a; 
Pale at midnight he porea o*er hia magical spella — 
Wbat ia he, my IKeoda, but a fool without bella? 

IT. 

The lover, wbtf'a oglinf , and rbyminf , and alf binf , 
Who^a musing, and pi^ng, and whining, and dying j 
When a thousand of lies every minute he telle — 
What ia he, my flrieada, but a fool without bellaT 

V. 

Tbere'a tbe lady ao fine, with her air and her grheea, 
With a Aoe like an angel^e — if angels have faoea ; 
She marritM, and Hymen the visim dispda — 
What'a her husband, my fHenda, but a fool without bellaT 

Christina, EleonotOi Helmaar, 6^c, Bravo ! bravissimo ! 
excellent fool ! Encore ! 

[The Fool folds his arms, and begins to cry Utterly. 

Christina* What now, Aleflson ? 1 never saw you sad 
before : what's the matter 1 Speak. 

[Fool sobs, but gives no answer* 

Helm. Why do you weep so bitterly 1 

Aleft. Because 1 am a fool. 

Helm, Many should weep if that were cause sufScient. 

Eleon. But, Aleftson, you have all your life, till now, 
been a merry fool. 

Fool. Because always till now I was a fool, but now I 
am grown wise ; and 'tis difficult to all but you, lady, to 
be merry and wise. 

Christina^ A pretty compliment : 'tis a pity it was paid 
by a fool. 

Fool. Who else should pay compliments, lady, or who 
else believe them 1 

Christina. Nay, I thought it was the privilege of a fool 
to speak the truth without offence. 

Fool. Fool as you take me to be^ Fm not fool enough 
yet to speak truth to a lady, and think to do it without 
offence. 

Mleon. Why, you have said a hundred severe thioi^ to 
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me within this week> and have I eyer been angry with 
you t •- 

Fool. Never ; for out of the whole hundred not mtB 
was true. But have a care, lady-^fool as I am, youM be 
glad to stop a fooPs mouth with your white band this 
instant, rather than let him tell the truth of you. 

Christina Uaughin^^ and aU the other ladies^ except Eleo* 
noroj exclaim). Speak on, good fool, speak on. 

Helm. I am much mistaken, or the Lady Eleonora 
fears not to hear the truth from either wise men or fools 
— Speak on. 

Fool. One day, not long ago, when there came news 
that our count there was killed in Finland — ^I, being a 
fool, was lying laughing, and thinking of nothing at all, 
on the floor in the west drawing-room, looking at the 
count's picture — in comes the Lady Eleonora, all in tears. 

Ele/m. {stopping his mouth). O, tell any thing but that^ 
good fool. 

Helm, (kneels and kisses her hand). Speak on, excellent 
fool. 

Christina and ladies. Speak on^ excellent fool. In came 
the Lady Eleonora, all in tears. 

Fool. In comes the Lady Eleonora, all in tears — (pauses 
and looks round) — Why now, what makes you all so 
curious about these tears 1 — ^Tears are but salt-water, let 
them come from what eyes they will : my tears are as 
good as hers. In came John Aleftson, all in tears, just 
now, and nobody kneels to me — nobody kisses m v hands 
— nobody cares half a straw for my tears — (folds his 
arms and looks melancholy). I am not one of those — ^I 
know the cause of my tears too well. 

Helm. Perhaps they were caused by my unexpected 
return, hey I 

Fool (scomfuUy), No; I am not such a fool as that 
comes to. DonH 1 know that when you are at home the 
poor may hold up their heads, and no journeyman-gentle- 
man of an agent dares tlien to go about plaguing those 
who live in cottages I No, no ; 1 am not such a fool as 
to cry because Count Helmaar is come back ; but the 
truth is, I cried because I am tired and ashamed of wear- 
ing this thing — (throwing down hisfooVs cap upon thgjloor^ 
charges his tone entirely) — I! who am brother to the man 
who saved Count Helmaar's life ! I to wear a fool's cap 
*nd bells — O shame ! shame ! 
['tkn ladies look at one another with signs of astonishment. 

13 
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Christina (aside). A lucid interval: poor fool! I will 
torment him no-more — ^he has feeling: 'twere better lit 
hai none. 

Eleon, Hush! hear him! 

Aleft. {throwing himself (U the counts feet). Noble countf 
I have subnutted to be thought a fool ; J have worn this 
fooPs cap in your absence that I might indulge my hu- 
mour, and enjoy the liberty of speaking my mind freely 
to the people of 231 conditions. Now that you are re- 
turned, 1 have no need of such a disguise: I may now 
speak the truth without fear, and without a cap and bells. 
1 resign my salary, and give back the ensign of my office 
'^{presents thefooVs ccm). [Exit* 

Christina. He mignt well say that none but fools 
should pay compliments; thi? is the best compliment 
that has been paid you, brother. 

Eleoru And observe, he has resigned his salary.. 

Helm. From this moment let it be doubled: he made an 
excellent use of money when he w^ a fool; may he make 
half as good a use of it now he is a wise man. 

Christina. A men I And now I hope we are to have 
some more dancing. [Exeunt* 



ACT n. 

SCENE— -By moonlight-^-^ forest — a casth illuminated at 
a distance. A group of peasants seated on the grounds 
each with a knapsack heside him. One peasant lies stretched 
on the ground. 

1st Peasant. Why, what I say is, that the wheel of the 
cart beuig broken, and the horse dead lame, and Charles 
there in that plight— -(jpo»n^5 to the sleeping peasant) — ^itis 
a folly to think of getting on farther this evening. 

^d Peasant. And what I say is, it's folly to sleep here^ 
seeing I know the country, and am certain sure we have 
not above one mile at farthest to go before we get to the 
end oApur journey. 

1st Peasant {pointing to the sleeper). He canH wdlk a 
mile : he's done for — dog-tiredr- 

3d Peasant. Are you certain sure we have only OPe 
mile farther to go ? 
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^d Peasant. Certain sure**^ 

All, except the sleeper and the 1st Peasant, O, let v» ga 
on, then, and we can carry the knapsacks on our backs 
for this one mile. 

1st Peasant. You must carry him, then, knapsack 
and all. 

All together. So we will. 

2d Peasant. But first, do you see, let's waken him ; for 
a sleeping man's twice as heavy as one that's awake. 
Holla, friend ! waken ! waken ! {He shakes the sleeper, who 
snores loudli/)^^Good Lord! he snores loud enough to 
waken all the birds in the wood ! [All the peasants shout 
in the sleeper* s ear, and he starts up, shaking himself. 

Charles. Am 1 awake 1 {stretching^ 

2d Peasant. No, not yet, man. Why, don't you know 
where you are I Ay — here's the moon; and these be 
trees ; and — I be a man ; and what do you call this t — 
{holding up li knapsack.) 

Charles. A knapsack, I say, to be sure : I'm as broad 
awake as ^he best of you. 

2d Peasant. Come on, then ; we've a great way farther 
to go before you sleep again. 

Charles. A great way farther! farther to-night! — 
No, no. 

2d Peasant. Yes, yes ; we settled it all while you were 
fast asleep : you are to be carried, you and your knap- 
sack. [Th^ prepare to cany him* 

Charles {starting up, and struggling with them). I've legs 
to walk ; I won't be carried; 1, a Swede, and be carried ! 
No, no ! 

All together. Yes! Yes! 

Charles. No, no l-^he struggles for his knapsack, which 
comes untied in the struggle^ tmd all the things fall out.) 
There, this comes of playing the fool. 

[They help him to pick up the things amd exclaim. 

All* There's no harm aone-^throwing the kntqtsaek 
over his shoulder.) 

Charles. I'm the first to march« after all. 

PeoMnHf. Ay, in your sleep ! [Eateunt, laughing. 

Enter CATBtRurs's ttpc little Children. ^ 

LitUe CM. I an sure I heard some voices this way. 
8«»pose it was the £iihe$ ! 
JUnle Boy. It was only the ni9tling of the (etres* Thopi 
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are no such things as fairies ; but if there were any suchy 
we have no need to fear them« 

Little Boy sings, 

I. 

Nor elTMt nor ftya, nor oiftgie cbarm, 
Have power, or will, to work ns harm; 
For thoM who dare the truth to tell. 
Fays, elves, and fairies wish them w^ 

n. 

For OS they spread thohr dainty Are, 
For OS they scent the midnight air; 
For us their glow-worm lamps they light. 
For us their musie cheers the night. 

Little CHH sings. 

I. 
Te ftys and fairies, hasten here, 
Robed in glittering gossamere ; 
With tapers bright, and musie sweety 
And frolic dance, and twinkling feet 

U. 

And, little Mable, let vm view 
Your acorn goblets Oiled with dew; 
Nor warn us hence till we have seen 
The nutshell charictt of yotar queen ; 

in. 

In which on nights of yore she sat, 
Drivea by her gray-coated gnat ; 
With spider spokes and cobweb traees^ 
And horses fit for Airy races. 

IT. 

And bid ns Join your revri ring. 
And see yon dance, and hear yoa iring: 
Tour fairy dainties let us taste, 
And speed ns home with flury hai^ 

LitHe Boy. If there were really fairies, and if they 
would give me my wish, 1 know what I should ask. 

lAttle Girl, And so do I : I would ask them to send 
father home before I could count ten. 

lAttle Boy, And I would ask to hear his general say to 
him, in the face of the whole army, ** This is a brave 
man V*^ And father should hold up his head as I do now» 
and march thus by the side of bis general. 

[As the bttle jB#y marches ^ he stumbles* 

Little Oiri. Oh, take care! Come,let us march hooie; 
but stay, I have not foimd my fagot. 
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Little Boy, Never mind your fagot ; it was not here 
you left it. 

Little Girl, Yes, it was somewhere here, Fm sure, and 
I must find it, to carry it home to mother, to make a blaze 
for her before she goes to bed. 

lAtUe Boy. But she will wonder what keeps us up so 
late. 

Little Oirl, But we shall tell her what keeps us. Look 
under those trees, will you, while I look here, for my 
fagot. When we get home I shall say, ** Mother, do 
you know there is great news ? There's a great many, 
many candles in the windows of the great house, and 
dancing and music in the great house, because the mas- 
ter's come home, and the housekeeper had not time to 
pay us, and we waited and waited with our fagots ! At 
last, the butler — ^ 

Little Boy. Heyday ! what have we here t A purse, a 
purse — a heavy purse ! 

Little (rirL Whose can it be t Let us carry it home to 
mother. 

Little Bov. No, no— it can't be mother's : mother has 
no purse full of money. It must belong to somebody at 
the great house. 

Little GirL Ay, very likely to Dame Ulrica, the house- 
keeper; for she has more purses and money than anybody 
else in the world. 

LitUe Boy. Come, let us run back with it to her— > 
mother would tell us to do so, I'm sure, if she was here. 

LUUe Girl. But I'm afraid the housekeeper wont see 
us to-night 

Little Boy. O yes ; but I'll beg, and pray, and push, till 
I get into her room. 

LUUe Girl. Yes ; but don't push me, or I shall knock 
my head agiainst the trees. Give me your hand, brother. 
O my fagot ! I shall never find you. {ExewiL 



SCENE^Cathbrinc's Cottage. 
Cathsrin£, spinnings sings. 

I. 
Ton fwift, my wheel, my bwy wbed, 
And letre my heart no time to lieel; 
6ompanion of my widowed hoar, 
My only Mend, my only dower. 
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n. 

Tby lengtlieninf thread I love to mo, 
Tby wbirriiig souiiU is dear to me: 
O, swiAIy turn by nigbf and day, 
And toU (br hira that^i tkr away. 

Catherine, Hark ! here come the children^ No, 'twas 
only the wind. What can keep these children so late t 
But it is a fine moonlight night : they'llliave brave ap- 
petites for their supper when they come back. But I 
wonder they don't come home. Heighol since their 
father has been gone, I am grown a coward — (a knhock 
at the door heard). Come in ! Why does every knock 
at the door startle me in this way 1 

Enter ChaAlbs with a knapsack on Ait back. 

Charles. Mistress! mayhap you did not expect to see 
a stranger at this time o'night, as I guess by the loc^ 
of ye — but I'm only a poor fellow, that has been a«foot 
a great many hours. 

Cath. Then, pray ye, rest yourself, and such fare as 
we have you're welcome to. 

[She sets milk, <^c, on a table. Charles ihro't^* Awn- 
selfinto a chair, and flings his knapsack behind him* 

Charles. Tis a choice thing to rest one's self :^^I say, 
mistress, you must know, I, and some more of us, pea« 
sants, have come a many, many leagues since break of 
day. 

Cath. Indeed, you m:iy well be tired— and where do 
you come from 1 — Did you meet on your road any 6ol* 
diers coming back from Finland 1 
' Charles {eats and speaks.) Not the soldiers themselves^ 
I can't say as I did ; but we are them that are bringing 
home the knapsacks of the poor fellows that have lost 
their lives in the wars in Finland. 

Catherine (during this speech of Charles, leans on the 
back of a chair. — Aside). Now I shall know my fate. 

Charles (eating and speaking.) M]^ comrades are gone 
on to the village beyond wiui their knapsacks, to ffet 
them owned by the families of them to whom they be- 
longed, as it stands to reason and right. Pray, mistress, 
as you know the folks hereabouts, could you tell me 
whose knapsack this is, here, behind me %-~{lookmff up 
mt Ca/Aertn«.)— Oons, but how pale she looks ! (aside^ 
Here, sit ye' down. do. (Aju^.) Why I wouM not have 
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Sttd t word if I had thought on it^to be sore she hat a 
lover now, that has been killed in the wars. (Aloud*) 
Take a sup of the cold milk, mistress, 

Catherine (goesfearfuUy towards the knapsack)* 'Us his! 
His my husband's ! 

[She sinks down on a chairs and hides her face with 
her hands, 

Charles. Poor soul! poor soul!— (Ae pauses.) But 
now it is not clear to me that you may not be mistaken, 
mistress: — these knapsacks be all so much alike, Vm 
sure I could not, for the soul of me, tell one from t'other 
^it is by what's in the inside only one can tell for cer- 
tain. (Charles opens the knapsack^ pulls out a waistcoat^ 
carries it towards Catherine^ and holds it before her face.) 
— Look ye here, now ; don't give way to sorrow while 
there's hope left. — Mayhap, mistress--4ook at this now, 
can't ye, mistress t 

[Catherine timidly moves her hands from before herface^ 
sees the waistcoat^ gives a faint scream^ and fails back 
in a swoon* The peasant runs to support her. At this 
instant the back door of the cottage openSf and Aliit- 
B09 enters. 

Aieft. Catherine! 

Charles. Poor soul !— there, raise her head — give her 
air — she fell into this swoon at the sight of yonder knap- 
8ack-*her husband's—he's dead. Poor creature ! — ^'twas 
my luck to bring the bad news— what shall we do for 
her 1 — I'm no better than a fool^ when I see a body this 
way. 

Aleft. (sprinkling water on her face). Shell be as well 
as ever she was, you'll see, presently — ^leave her to me ! 

Charles* There ! she gave a sigh — she's coming to 
her senses. [Catherine raises herself. 

Cath* What has been the matter 1— (SAc starts at the 
sight of Aleftson*y-~My husband !— no— 'tis Aleftson— 
what makes you look so like him 1 — ^you don't look like 
yourself. 

Aleft. (aside to the peasant). Take that waistcoat out 
of the way. 

Cath. (looking round sees the knapsack). What's 
there? — 0, 1 recollect it ^11 now.— (To Aleftson.) Look 
there ! look there ! your brother ! your brother's dead ! 
Poor fool, you have no feeUng. 

Aleft. I wish I had none. 

Cath. O my husband ! — shs^U I never, never see you 

13 
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more— never more hear your voice-^pever more see my 
children in their father's arms 1 

AlefL {takes up the waistcoat^ on which her eyes are 
fixed). But we are not sure this is Christiern's. 

Charles {snatching it from him). Don't show it to her 
again, man ! — ^you'll drive her mad. 

Aleft. {aside). Let me alone ; I know what I'm about. 
— {Aloud.) 'Tis certainly like a waistcoat I once saw him 
wear; butperhapsr— 

Cath.. It is his— it is his— too well I know it — my own 
work — ^I gave it to him the very day he went away to 
the wars-^he told me he would wear it again the day 
of his coming home — ^but he'll never come home again. 

Aleft., How can you be sure of that ? 

Cath. How !— why, am not I sure, too sure 1 — ^hey ! 
— what do you mean 1 — he smiles ! — have you heard any 
thing?— -do you know any thing I — but he can know no- 
thing — ^he can tell me nothing--^e has no sense. — {She 
turns to the peasant.) Where did you get this knapsack! 
—did you see — 

Aleft. He saw nothing — he knows nothing — ^he can 
tell you nothing : — listen to me, Catherine — see, I have 
thrown aside the dress of a fool — ^you know I had my 
senses once — I have them now as clear as ever I had in 
my life — ay, you may well be surprised-^ut I wiU sur- 
prise you more— Count Helmaar's come home, 

Cath. Count Helmaar I— impossible ! 

Charles^ Count Helmaar !— he was killed in the last 
battle, in Finland. 

Aleft. I tell ye, he was not killed in any battle — ^he 
is saje at home — I have just seen him. 

Cath. Seen him !— but why do I listen to him, poor 
fool ! he knows not what he says — and yet, if the count 
be really alive — 

Charles. Is the count really alive 1 I'd give my best 
cow to see him. 

Aleft. Come with me, then, and in one quarter of an 
kour you shall see him. 

Cath. {clasping her hands). Then there is hope for me 
—Tell me, is there any news 1 

4]left. There is. 

CiUh. Of my husband t 

Aleft. Yes — ask me no more— you must hear the rest 
from Count Helmaar himself— he has sent for you. 

Cath* {springs forward). This instant let me go, let 
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tne hear— -(Mtf stopt short at the sight of the waistcoat^ 
which lies m her passage^, — But what shall I hear 1 — there 
can be no good news for me — this speaks too plainly. 
V [AJeftsonptUls her arm between hiSf and leads her awM^, 
Charles. Nay, master, take me, as you promised, along 
with you— I won't be left behind— Pm wide awake now 
— I must have a sight of Count Helmaar in his own 
castle — why, they'll make much of me in every cottage 
on my road home, when I can swear to 'em I've seen 
Count Helmaar alive, in his own castle, face to face — 
God bless him, he's the poor manUfriendf [Exeunt. 



SCENE-^T^ housekeeper^ room in Count Hilhaar's 

Castle. 

Ulmoa and Ohbistibrn* 

Chustobbn is drawing on his boots. — Mrs. Ulrica is sitting 
at a tea-tMef making coffee. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Well, well; TU say no more: ifyoucanH 
stay to-night, you can't^ut I had laid it all out in my 
head so cleverly, that you should stay, and take a good 
night's rest here, in IM castle ; then, in the morning, 
you'll find yourself as fresh as a lark. 

Christiem. O ! I am not at all tired. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Not tired ! don't tell me that, now, for I 
know that you are tired, and can't help being tired, say 
what you will.--^Drink this dish of coffee, at any rate— - 
(he drinks coffee). 

Christiem. But the thoughts of seeing my Catherine 
and my little one»^ 

Mrs. Ulrica. Very true, very true ; but, in one word, I 
want to see the happy meeting, for such things are a 
treat to me, and donH come every day, you know ; and 
now, in the morning, I could go along with you to the 
cottage, but you must be sensible I could not be spared 
out this night, on no account or possibility. 

Enter Footman. 

Footman. Ma'am, the cook is hunting high and low for 
Um brandy-cherries. 
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Mrs. Ulrica. Lord bless me ! are not they there befote 
those eyes of yours t — ^But I can't blame nobody for 
being out of their wits a little with joy on such a night 
iS this. [EsU P^otmatu 

Christi^nu Never man was better beloved in the regi- 
ment than Count Helmaur* 

Afrt. Ulrica. Ay ! ay ! so he is everywhere, and so he 
deserves to be. Is your coffee good 1 sweeten to your 
taste, and don't spare sn^ar^ nor don't spare any thu^ 
that this house affords ; for, to be sure, you deserve it 
all — nothing can be too good for him that saved my 
master's life. So now that we are comfortable and quiet 
over our dish of coffee, j^ay be so very good as to tell 
me the whole story of my master's escape, and of the 
horse being killed under him, and of your carrying him 
off on your shoulders ; for I've ooly heard it by bits and 
scraps, as one may say; I've seen only the bill of 
fare, ha! ha I ha!*'-'«o now pray set out all the good 
things for me, in due order, garnished and all; and, 
before you begin, taste these cakes-^Hhey are my own 
making. 

Christiem (aside), Tis the one-and-twentieth time 
Pve told the story to-day ; but no matter.-^il/otM;.) 
Why, then, madam, the long and the short of the story 
Is— 

Mrs*. Ulrica. O, pray, let 4t be the long^ not the short 
of the story, if you please : a story <;an never be toe 
long for my taste, wlwn it concerns my master — 'tis, as 
one may say, fine spun sugar, the longer the finer, and 
the more I relish it — ^but 1 interrupt you, and you eat 
none of my cake — pray go on. — (A call behind the scenes 
of Mrs. Ulrica! Mrs. Ulrica !y^Commg\ — coming! — 
patience. 

Christiem. Why, then, madam, we wer6, as it might 
be, here— ^ust please to look;-<-rve drawn the fieki of 
hSitlle for you here, with coffee, on the table— and you 
shall be the enemy ! 

• Mrs. Ulrica. I ! — no ; I'll not be the Miemy— my mas- 
ter's enemy! 

Christiem. Well, I'll be the enemy. 

Mrs. Ulrica, You ! — O no, you sha'n't be the enemy. 

Christiem. Well, then, let the cake be the enemy. 

Mrs, Ulrica. The cake — my CBke ! — no, indeed. 
' Christiem. Well, let the candle be the enemy. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Well, let the candle, be tho enemy; and 
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^where wm my masler, and where tre ycm-*-! doi^ qh- 
derstand^-what is aO this great slop 1 

Chfistienu Why, ma'am, the fiekl of baitk; and 
let the coffee-pot be my master: here comes ^ tbe 
enemy— 

Enter TootoutUu 

Footman, Mrs. Ulricai more refreshments wanting for 
the dancers above. 

Mrs. Ulrica, More refreshments! — more! — bless my 
heart, His an tinpossibility they can have swallowed down 
all I laid out, not an hour ago, in the confectionary room. 

Footman, Confectionary room! O, I never thought 
of looking there. 

Mrs, iMrica. Look ye there now!^why, where did 
ou think of looking, then 1 — in the stable, or the cock- 
oft, hey ^-^Exit Foo/man.)— But I canH scold on such 
a night as this : their poor heads are all turned with joy ; 
and my own's scarce in a more properer condition. — 
Well, I beg your pardon — pray go on— the coffee-pot is 
my master, and the candle's the enemy. 

Christiem, So, ma'am, here comes the enemy, fuU 
drive, upon Count Helmaar. 

[A call without of Mrs, Ulrica! Mrs, Ulrica t 
Mrs, Ulrica: 

Mrs, Ulrica, Mrs. Ulrica! Mrs. Ulrica!— cant you 
do without Mrs. Ulrica one instant, but you must call, 
call — {Mrs, Ulrica! Mrs, Ulrica fy-Mercy on us, what 
do you want! I must go for one instant. 

Christiem, And I must bid ye a good night. ^ 

Mrs, Ulrica, Nay, nay, nay {eagerly) — ^you won't go^ 
ni be back. 

Enter Footman, 

Footman, Ma'am! Mrs, Uhrica! the key of the blue 
press. 

Mrs. Ulrica, The key of the blue press— I had it in 
my hand just now — ^I gave it— I — {looks among a btmck 
of keys, and then all round the r^om)— I know nothing at 
idl about it, 1 tell you — I must drink my tea, and I will— 
[Esit Footman], 'Tis a sin to scold on such a night m 
this, if one could help it.— Well, Mr. Christiem, so the 
coffee-pot's my master. 
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ChriHiem. And the sngar-basm— Why, here's a key 
in the sugar-basin. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Lord bless me! 'tis the very key, the 
key of the blue press — why dear me — (feeU m her pocket) 
— ^and here are toe sugar-tongs in my pocket, I protest — 
where was my poor head ? Here, Thomas ! Thomas ! 
here's the key ; take it, and don't say a word for your 
life, if you can help it : you need not come in, I say — 
(she holds the door— the footman pushes tn). 

Footman, But, ma'am, I have something particular to 
say. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Why, you've always something particu- 
lar to say — is it any thing about my master I 

Footman. No, but about your purse, ma'am, 

Mrs. Ulrica. What of my purse 1 

Footman. Here's your little godson, (ina'am, is here, 
who has found it. 

Mrs^ Ulrica {aside). Hold your footish tongue, can't 
you 1— ^Jon't mention my little godson, for your Ufe. 

[The little Boy creeps in under the FootmaxCs arm ; his 
sister Kate follows him. Mrs^ Ulrica lifts up her hqnds 
and eyes with signs of impatience^ 

Mrst iJlrica (aside). Now I had settled in my head 
that their father should not see themHill to-morrow 
morning. 
* Little Girl. Who is that strange man % 

JAttle Boy. He has made me forget ail I had to say. 

Christiern (aside). What charming children \ 

Mrs. Ulrica (aside). He does not know thepn to be his 
-^they don't know him to be their father^ — (Aloud.) 
Well, children, what brings you here at this time of 
night T * 

lAttle Boy. What I was going to say wasr~(/Atf little 
Boy looks at the stranger between every two or three wordSf 
and Christiern looks at him) — what I was going to say 
was — 

LUtle GirU Ha ! ha * ha ! — ^he forgets that we found 
this purse in the forest as we were going home. 

lAttU Boy. And we thought that it might be yours, 

Mrs. Ulrica. Why should you think it was nune \ 

Little Boy. Because nobody else could have so much 
money in one purse: so we brought it (o yQu<i-here 
it is, 

Mrs. Ulrica. Tis none of my purse.-v^Aitie.) Oh! 
he'll certainly find out that they are his children— (<Atf 
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Stands between the children and Christiem). 'Tis none of 
my purse ; but you are good, honest little dears, and Pll 
be hang^ed if I won't carry you both up to my master 
himself this very minute, and tell the story of your 
honesty before all the company. 

[She pushes the children towards the door. Ulrica 
looks back. 

Little Boy. He has a soldier's coat on— 4et me ask 
him if he is a soldier. 

Mrs, Ulrica. No— what's that to ydut 

Little Crirl. Let me ask him if he knows any thing 
about father. 

Mrs. Ulrica {puts her hand before the little CHrCs moutJi^. 
Hold your little foolish tongue, I say — ^what's that to 
you? 

[Exeuntj Mrs. Ulrica pushing forward the children. 

Enter, at the opposite door, Thomas, the footman. 

Footman. Sir, would you i^ease to come into our 
servants? hall, only for one instant : there's one wants 
to speak a word to you. 

Christiem. Ob, I cannot stay another moment; I 
mtist go home : who is it! 

Footman. 'Tis a poor man who has brought in two 
carts full otf niy master's baggage ; and my master begs 
3^ou'll be so very good as to see that the things aie Sn 
right, as you know 'em, and no one else here does. 

Christiem (ufith impatience). How provoking ! — a fuU 
hour's work : — ^I sha^n't get home this night, I see that : 
— ^I wish the man and the baggage were in the Gulf of 
Finland, [Exeunt. 



SCENE — The apartment where the Count, Elionora, 
Christina, ^. were dancing. 

Enter Mrs. Ulrica, leading the two children. 

Christina. Ha! Mrs. Ulrioa, and her little godson. 

Mrs. Ulrica. My lady, I beg pardon for presuming to 
interrupt; but I was so proud of my little godson and 
his sister, though not. my goddaughter, that I couldnt 
but bring them up, through the very midst of the com- 
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pwyf to my masier, to praise them accordii^ to their 
deserts ; for nobody can praise those Uiat deserve ii sc 
well as my master^^to my fancy. 

JEleenora (aside). Nor to mine* 

Mrs* Ulrica* Here's a purse, sir» which this little boy 
and girl of mine found in the woods as they were going 
home ; and, like honest children as they are, they came 
back with it direcUy to me, thinking that it was mine. 

Helmaar. Shake hands, my honest litUe fellow*-thi8 
is just what I should have expected from a godson of 
Mrs. Ulrica, and a son of— 

Mrs* Ulrica {aside to the Count), Oh, Lord bless yoQ, 
sir, don't tell him. — My lady— -(<o CAm^»na)^would 
you take the children out of hearing I 

Eleoru (to the children). Come with us, my dears. 

[Exeunt ladies and children. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Don't, sir, pray, tell the children any 
thing about their father: they don't knqw that their 
father's here, though they've just seen him; and I've 
been striving all I can to keep the secret, and to keep the 
fother here all night, that I may have the pleasure ci 
seeing the meeting of father and mother and childreh at 
their own cottage to-morrow. I would not miss the 
sight of their meeting for iifly pounds; and yet I shatt- 
noi see it after alitor Christiem will go, all I can 
say or do. Lord bless me I I forgot to bolt him in when 
I came up with the children — ^the bird's flown, for cer* 
tain— ^^otng' in a great hurry). 

Belmaar. Good Mrs. Ulnca, you need not be alarmed ; 
your prisoner is very safe, I can assure you, though you 
forgot to bolt him in : I have given him an emf^oyment 
that will detain him a full hour, for I design to have the 
pleasure of restoring my deliverer myself to his family* 

Mrs, Ulrica. Oh ! that will be delightful l—Then you'll 
keep him here all night ! — ^but that will vex him terribly, 
and of all the days and nights of the year, one wouldn't 
have anybody vexed this day or night, more especially 
the man who, as I may say, is the cause of all our illut 
minations, and rejoicings, and dancings — ^no, no, happen 
what will, we must not have him vexed. 

Hedmaar* He shall not be vexed, I promise you ; and, 
if it he necessary to keep your heart from breaking, my 
good Mrs. Ulrica, I'll tell you a secret which I had io* 
tended, I own, to have kept from you one half-hour 
longer^ 
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Mrs. Ulrica, A secret ! dear sir, half an hcmfn a 
great while to keep a secret from one when it's about 
one's friends ; pray, if it be proper— ^bnt you are the best 
judge — I should be yery glad to hear just a little hint of 
the matter, to prepare me. 

Helmaar. Then prepare in a few minutes to see the 
happy meeting between Christiem and his family; I 
have sent to his cottage for his wife, to desire that she 
would come hither immediately. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Oh ! a thousand thanks to you, sir ; but 
I'm afraid the messenger will let the cat out of the bag. 

Helmaar. The man I have sent can keep a secret — 
Which way did the Lady Eleonora gol-— Axe those 
peasants in the hall I [Exit Count. 

Mrs, Ulrica {following). She went towards the west 
drawing-room, I think, sir. — Yes, sir, the peasants are 
at supper in the hall. — (Aside.) Bless me ! I wonder 
what messenger he sent, for I don't know many — men 
I mean — ^fit to be trusted with a secret. [Exit, 



SCENE — An apartment in Count Helmaab's Castle. — 
Elionoba, Chbibtuia,— I>Me Katb and Uuuc asleep 
cnthejloor. 

Eleon. Poor creatures ! they were quite tired by sitting 
up so late : is their mother come yet 1 

Christina. Not yet ; but she will soon be here, for my 
brother told Aleftson to make all possible haste.— Do 
you know where my brother is t — ^he is not among the 
dancers. I expected to have found him sighing at the 
Lady Eleonora's feet 

Eleon. He is much better employed than in sighing at 
anybody's feet ; he is gone down mto the great hall, to 
see and reward some poor peasants who have brought 
home the knapsacks of those unfortunate soldiers who 
fell in the last battle : — ^your good Mrs. Ulrica found out 
that these peasants were in the village near us — she 
gent for them, got a plentiful supper ready, and the count 
is now speaking to them. 

Christina. And can vou forgive my ungallant brother 
for thinking of vulgar boors, when he ought to be intent 
on nothing but your bright eyes? — then all I can say is. 
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you are both of you just fit for one another; every fool, 
mdeed, saw that long ago# 

[A cry behind the scenes of^^ Long live Count Helmaar ! 

long live the good count! long live the poor mairCs 

friend /" 

Christina (Joins the cry). Long live Count Helmaar ! 

—join me, Eleonora — long live the good count! long 

live the poor man's friend ! 

[The little children waken^ start upf and stretch 
themselves. 
JEleon. There, you have wakened these poor children. 
Ulric. What's the matter? I dreamed father was 
shaking hands with me. 

Enter Mrs, Ulrica. 

Little Kate. Mrs. Ulrica! where am It I thought I 
was in my Uttle bed at home — ^I was dreaming about a 
purse, I believe. 

Mrs. Ulrica. Was it about this purse you were dream- 
ing 1 — {shows the purse which the children found in the 
wood.) — Come, take it into your little hands, and waken 
and rouse yourselves, for you jnust come and give this 
purse back to the rightful owner; I've found him out for 
you. — (Aside to Christina and Eleonora.) And now, ladies^ 
if you please to go up into the gallery, youll see some- 
thing worth looking at. [Exeunt. 



SCENE — A hall in Count Hblmaar's Castle.-^Peasants 
rising from supper in the back scene, 

1st Peasant. Here's a health to the poor man's fHend ; 
and may every poor man, every poor honest man — ^and 
there are none other in Sweden— find as good a friend 
as Count Helmaar. 

Enter Charlcs, eagerly. 

Charles. Count Helmaar ! is he here 1 

Omnes. Heyday ! Charles, the sleeper, broad awake ! 
or is he walking m his sleep % 

Charles. Where's Count. Helmaar, I say?— ^I'd walk 
in my sleep, or any way, to get a sight of him. 
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Ut Peasant. Hush! stand back !— here^s some of the 
quality coming, who are not thu^ing of yocu 
[T%e peasants all retire to the back scene* — Count Hbl* 

MAAR, CHiUSTiNA, and Elkonora appear looking from 

a gallery* 

Enter Aleftson and Cathbriiis at one door^ Mrs. UuaoA 
at the opposite door^ with Chbistikbn, followed by the 
two children. 

Cath. {springs forward). Christiem! my husband! 
alive ! — ^is it a dream I 

Christiem {embracing her). Your own Christieniy 
dearest Catherine. 

[The children clap their hands f and run to their father. 

Ulric, Why, I thought he was my father; only he 
did not shake hands with me. 

Kate. And Mrs. Ulrica bade me hold.'my tongue. 

Christiem. My Ulric ! my little Kate ! 

Mrs. Ulrica, Ay, my little Kate, you may speak now 
as much as you wiU. — {Their father kisses them et^erly.) 
Ay, kiss them, kiss them ; they are as good chil<uen as 
ever were bom— and as honest: Kate, show him the 
purse, and ask him if it be his. 

Kate. Is it yours, father '{-^holds ttp the purse.) 

Christiem. Tis mine ; *twas in my knapsack ; but 
how it came here Heaven knows. 

Ulric. We found it in the wood, father, as we were 
going home, just at tiie foot of a tree. 

Charles {comes forward). Why, mayhap, now I recol- 
lect, I might have dropped it there — more shame for me, 
or rather more shame for themr-^oekin^ back at Ms com* 
pamons)~^X\i^% were playing the fool with me, and tum- 
Dled out all the things. on the ground.-^Master, I hope 
there's no harm done : we poor peasant fellows have 
brought home all the other knapsacks safe and sound to 
the relations of them that died; and yours came by 
mistake, it seems, 

Christiem. It's a very lucky mistake ; for I wouldn't 
have lost a waistcoat which there is in that knapsack 
for all the waistcoats in Sweden. — My Catherine, 'twas 
that which you gave me the day before I went abroad— 
do you remember it t 

Charles. Ay, that she does ; it had like to have been 
^ death of her— for she thought you must be dead for 
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certain when she saw it brought home without yon-^ 
but I knew he was not dead, mistress-^id not I teD 
you mistress, hot to give way to sorrow while there was 
hope left ? 

Cath. O joy ! joy ! — too much joy ! 

Alefu Now are you sorry you came with me when I 
bade you ?— but I*m a fool !— I'm a fool ! 

Ulric. But Where's the cap and coat yon used to wear ? 

Kate, You are quite another man, uncle. 

Aleft, The same man, niece, only in another coat. 

Mrs. Ulrica (laughing). How they stare !^Well, Chris- 
tiern, you are not angry with my master and me for 
keeping you now ? — but angry or not, I don't care, for I 
wouldn't have missed seeing this meeting for any thing 
in the whole world. 

Enter Count Helbhaar, ELioNonAy and ChristinAa 

Christina. Nor h 

JEleon. •Nor I, 

ffeltnaar. Nor I. 

The Peasants. Nor any of us. 

Helmaar {to little Ulric). My honest little boy, is that 
the purse which you found in the woodi 

Ulric, Yeb, and it's my own father's. 

Hdmaar. And how much money is there in it t 

[The child opens the jmrset and spreads the money on the 
ftoor^ 

Ulric (to Mrs. Ulrica). Count you, for I cant count so 
much. 

Mrs. Ulrica (counts). Eight ducats, fire rixdoUart, and 
let me see how many — sixteen Carolines:* — ^'twould 
have beAi pity, Catherine, to have lost all this treasure, 
which Chhstiem has saved for you. 

Helmaar. Catherine, I beg that all the money in this 
purse may be given to these honest peasants.— ^Ti9 
Kate.) Here, tsuke it to them, my Uttle modest girl.— As 
for you and your children, Catherine, yt)u may depend 
upon it that I will not neglect to make you easy in the 
world : your own good conduct, and the excellent man- 
ner m which you have lHt>ught up these children, would 
incline me to serve you, even if your husband had not 
saved my life, 

* A rixdollar is 4«. M. ^frttoff ; two rizdolUn am aqoal li faloe M a 
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Calhr Cluristieni, my dear husband, and did you sava 
Count Helmaar's life ? 

Mrs. Ulrica. Ay, that he did* 

Catfi. (embracing him). I am the happiest wife, and*- 
(turning to kiss her childreny^the happiest mother upon 
earth. 

Charles (staring up tn CautU Helmaat's face). God bless 
him ! I've seen him face to face at last ; and now I wish 
in my heart I could see his wife. 

Christina. And so do I most sincerely: my dear 
brother, who has been all his life labouring for the hap- 
piness of others, should now surely think of making 
himself happy. 

Eleonora (giving her hand to Helmaar). No, leave that 
to me, for I shall think of nothing else all my life. 
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PREPAOR 



SoMi author says that a good book needs no apol- 
ogy ; and as a pr^ace is usually an apology, a book 
enters into the wodd with a better grace without one. 
I, however, appeal to those readers y^bo are not gfaiU 
tons, "but epicures, in Uterature, whether they do not wish 
to see the bill <^ Sue. I appeal to mcmthly critics 
whether a preface that gives a view ci the pretensioos 
ni the writer is not a good thing. The author may 
overvalue his subject, and very naturally may overrate 
the manner inwhich it is treated; but still he will eiplain 
his views, and facilitate the useful and necessary art 
which the Freach caH reading wiih f^ thumb. We 
call tlus hmting a bookj — a term certainly invented by 
a sportsman. I leave the reader to choose wbkik he 
pleases, vdiile I lay before him the ccmtents and design 
of these volumes. 

Bui^e supposes that there are ei^ty dunisand read- 
en in Great Britain, — nearly cme-hundreddi part of its 
inhabitants I Out d these we may calculate that ten 
fliousand are nobility, clergy, or genUemen of the learned 
pfofessions. Of sev^ity diousand readers which re-^ 
main, there are many who mf^ be amused and in- 
structed by bodes which were not prdessedly adapted 
to the classes that have been enumerated. With this 
view ^fdk>wing volumes have been oonqposed. The 
title of Popular Talks has been chosen, not as a pra- 
sumptttous and praoaature claim to popularity, but from 

AS . 



IV PREFACE^ 

the wish that they ;nay he current heyond circles which 
are sometimes exclusively considered as polite. 

The art of printing has opened to all classes of peo- 
ple various new channels of entertainment and informa- 
tion. Among the ancients wisdom required austere 
manners and a lengik of heatd to tiommand attention ; 
but in our days, instructicm in the dress of innocent 
amusement is not denied admittance^ among the wise 
and good of all ranks. It is therefore hoped that a 
succession of stories adapted to different ages, sexes, 
and situations in life will not be rejected by the public 
unless they offend against morality, tire by their same- 
ness, or disgust by their imitation of other writ^. 

BIGHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH, 

Big€worik^$ Town, Feb. 1804 



LAME JERVAa 



CHAPTER I. 



SoMB years ago, a lad of the name of William Jenras, 
or» as he was called from his lameness, Lame Jervas* 
whose bosiness it was to tend the horses in one of the 
Ck>mwall tin-mines, was missing. He was left one night 
in a little hut, at one end of the mine, where he always 
i^pt: but in the morning he could nowhere be found; 
sma tnis his sadden disappearance gave rise to a number 
of strange and ridiculous stories among the miners* 
The most rational, however, concluded that the lad, 
tired of his situation, had made his escape during the 
night. It was certaiidy rather surprising that he could 
nowhere be traced; but, after the neighbours. had won^ 
dered and talked for some time about it, the circum- 
stance was 1^ degrees forgotten. The name of William 
Jervas was scarcely remembered by any, except two or 
three of the oldest miners, wh^n, twenty years after- 
ward, Ihere came a party of gentlemen and ladies to see 
the mines ; and, as the guide was showing the curiosi- 
ties of the place, one among the company, a gentleman 
of about six-and-thirty years of age, pointed to some let 
ters that were carved on the rock, and asked, '* Whose 
name was written there !" — ** Only the name of one Wil- 
liam Jervas,*^ answered the ffuide ; ^ a poor lad, who ran 
away from the mines amatlong whUe ago."—** Are you 
sure that he ran away f *^ said the gentleman. — ** Yes," an- 
swer^ the guide, ** sure and certiun I am of that.— ^ Not 
at all sure and certain of any such thing,** cried one 
of the oldest of the miners, who interrupted the guide, 
and then related all that he knew, all that Jbe had heard, 
ai^ sdl tiiat he imagined and beUeved concerning the sud- 
den disappearance of Jervas ; condodinff by positively 
assuring the stranger that the ghost of the said J«rvas 
was often seen to walk, slowly, in the long west |[allery 
of ^e mine, with a biue taper in ^hand^-rr*^I wiUtakf 
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my Bible oath,*^ added the man, *Hhat about a month 
after he was missing, I saw the ghost just as the clock 
struck twelve, walking slowly, with the hght in one hand, 
and a chain dragging after him in t'other ; and he was 
coming straight towards me, said I ran away into the sta- 
bles to the horses ; and from that time forth Fve taken 
special good care never to go late in the evening to that 
tnere gallery, or near it : for I never was so frightened, 
above or under ground, in all my born days.^ 

The stranger upon hearing this story, burst into a loud 
fit of laughter ; and, on recovering mmself, he desired 
the ghost-seer to look steadfastly in his face, and to tell 
whether he hqre any resemblance to the ghost that 
walked with the blue taper in the west gallery. The miner 
stared for some minutes, and answered, ^* No ; -he that 
walks in the gallery is clear another guess sort of a per- 
son ; in a white jacket, a leather apron, and ragffed cap, 
like what Jervas used to wear in his lifetime ; and, more- 
over, he limps in his gait, as Lame Jervas always did. I 
jemember well.'' The gentleman walked on, and tne 
miners observed, what luid before escaped their notice, 
that he limped a httle ; a^, lyhen he came again to the 
light, the guide, after considering him very attentively, 
said, '* If I was not afraid of affronting the like of a gen- 
tleman such as your honour, I should make bold for to 
say that you be very much— only a deal darker complex- 
ioned — ^you be very much of the same sort of person as 
our^ame Jervas used for to be." — "Not at all like our 
Lame Jervas," cried the old miner, who professed to have 
seen the ghost ; " no more hke to him than Black Jack to 
Blue JohihV The bystanders laughed at this compari- 
fon ; and the guide, provoked at being laughed at, sturdily 
maintained that not a man that wore a head in Corn- 
wall should laugh him out of his senses. Each psurty 
now growing violent in support of his opinion, from 
words they were just coming to blows, when the stran- 
ger at once put an end to the Sspute, by declaring that he 
was the veiy man. ** Jervas !*^ exclaimed they aU at once. 
** Jervas ahve!r-our Lame Jervas turned gentleman ! " 

The miners could scarcely betieve their eyes, or their 
ears, especially when* upon following him out of the 
mine, they saw him get into a handsome coach, and drive 
towards the mansion of one of the principal gentlemen of^ 
the neighbourhood, who was a propristor of the mine. 
' The i»e]Et day, all the head miners were invited to din^ 



fai tents, pitdied m a field near tfais gentlenuQi^ house. 
It was fiiie weather, and harvest time ; the guests assem* 
Ued, and in the tents found ahundance of g(KKl cheer pro* 
vided for them. 

After dinner,*Mr.' R ^ the master of the house, ap- 
peared, accompanied by Lame Jervas, dressed in luis 
miner's old jacket and cap. Even the ghost-seer acknow* 
ledged that he now looked wonderful hke himself. Mr. 

R , the master of the house, filled a glass, and drank, 

** Welcome home to our friend Mr. Jervas ; and may good 
faith always meet with good fortune.^ Indeed, what was 
meant by the good faith, or the good fortune, none could 
gues$ ; and many in whispers, and some aloud, made bold 
to ask for an explanation of the toast. 

Mr. Jervas, on whom all eyes were fixed, after thaidc? 
ing the company for their welcome home^ took his seat at 
the table ; and in compliance with Mr. R — ^'s request, 
and the wisher of all present, related to them his story 
nearly in the following manner: 

" Where I was bom, or who were my parents, I dp 
not well know myself; nor can I recollect who was my 
nurse, or whether i was ever nursed at all : but, luckily, 
these circumstances are not of much importance to 
the world. The first thing which I can distinctly remem* 
her is the beiiig set, along with a number of children of 
m^ own age, to pick and wash loose pre of tin mixed 
with the earth, which in those days we used to call shoadf 
or squad — I donH knOW what you call it now.'' 

** We call it squad to this day, master," interrupted one 
of the miners. 

** I might be at this time, I suppose," continued the 
g:entleman, ** about &ie or six years old; and from that 
time till I was thirteen I worked in the mine where we 
were yesterday. From the bottom of my heart I rejoice 
that the times are better for youngsters since then ; fof 
I know I had a hard life of it^ 

'^My good master, here, never knew any thing of the 
matter; but I Was cruelly used by those under him. 
First, the old woman — ^Betty M6rgan, I think, was her 
name — ^who set us our tasks of picking and washing the 
yrwdi was as cross as the rheumatism could make her. 
Sne never picked an ounce herself, but made us do her 
heap for her amoi)g us ; and I being the yotin^st, it was 
shoved down to me. Often and often ifly day's wages 
were kept back, not havmg done this woman's task ; and 

A3 
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I did not dare to teQ my matler tiie tratht test she BhoaU 
b^t me. But, God rest her soul ! die was aa angel of 
Ught in comparison with the trup-daor keeper^ who was 
my next t3rrant. 

'^It was our business to open and Shuf certain doors 
that were placed in the mine for letting in mr to the dif- 
ferent galleries: but my young tyrant left them every 
one to me to take care of; and I was made to run to and 
fro, till I had scarcely breath in my body, while every 
miner in turn was swearing at me for the Mlest little fel- 
low upon the surface of the earth ; though the surface 
of the earth, akis ! was a place on which I had never yet, 
to my knowledge, set my foot. 

** In my own defence, I made all the excuses I could 
think oil and, from excuses, I went on to all kinds of 
deceit : for tyranny and injustice always produce cun- 
ning and fal^hood. 

** One day, having shut all the doors on my side of the 
mine, I left three open on my eompanion^ side. Tiie 
men, I thought, would not go to work cm that side of 
the mine for a ^y or two i but in this I was mistaken ; 
and about noon 1 was alarmed by the report of a man 
having been killed in one of the galleries iot want of 
fresh air. . 

^The door-keepers were mimmcmed before the over- 
seer $ or, as you call him, the viewer. I was the young* 
est, and the blame was all laid upon me. The man, who 
had only swooned, recovered ; but I was thrashed and 
thrashed for the neglect of another person, till the viewer 
was tired. 

^A weary life I led afterward with my friend tiie 
door-keeper, who was enraged against me for having told 
die truth. 

" In process of time, as I grew strcmger and iMgger, I 
was set to other work. First, I was employed at the 
barrow; and then a pick-axe and a gad!^ were put into 
my hands; and I thought myssif a ^at man, — It was 
ray fate to fall among the idlest set m the mine. I ob- 
served that those men who woiked bv task, and wbo . 
had tiie htek to hit upon easy beds of the rock, weie not 
obliged to woric more than three or four hours a day : 
they got high wages with little labour; and they vgwoX 
tiienr money Jollilv above«ground in the ale«houses, as I 
Ksaid. I md not know that these Jolly fellows often ^.elt 
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IheiT wifes and fiuailies ataniiif wkfle lAii&f ff«re get- 
tiBgdrcmk. 

** I loBfed lor ihe lime wlMn I nhoM be a man* and do 
as I saw oUiers do. I longed for the days wheu I shoidd 
be abte to drink said be idle ; and, in the mean time, I 
set all my wits to work to baffle and overreach the viewer. 

** I was now about fourteen, and, had I grown up with 
these noitions and habits, I must have spent my life in 
wretchedness, and I should probably have ended my dvyn 
in a workhouse ; but fortunately for me^ an accident hap- 
pened, which made as great a ck9uge in my mind as m 
my bcidy. 

^ One of my eompameiis bribed me, with a strong 
dram, to go .down into a hole in the mine to search for 
his gad; which he, being half-intoxicated, had dropped. 
My head could not siand the strength of the dram wnieh 
he made me swaUow to give me courage ; and being 
quite insensible to the danger, 1 took a leap down a pret 
mpice which I should have shuddered to look at, if I mut 
not lost my recollection. 

**! soon came to my senses, for I broke my leg; and 
it is wonderful I did not break my neck by my mlL I 
was -drawn up by cords, and was carried to a hut in the 
mine, near the stables, where I lay in great pain. 

^ My master was in the iuine at the time the accident 
happened; and, hearing where I was, he had the good^ 
•Hess to come directly to me himaelf, to let me know that 
ke had sent for a surgeon. 

** The surgeon, who lived in the neighbourhood, was 
not at home ; but there was then upon a visit at ny 

master's a Mr. Y , an old gentleman who had been a 

surgeon ; and though he had for man3r years left off prac^ 
tice, he no sooner heard of the accident that had hmp^ 
pened to me than he had the goodness to come down into 
the mine, to set my leg. 

** After the operation was over, my master returned to 
tell me that I should want for nothing. Never shall 1 
forget the humanity with which he treated me. I do not 
remember that I had ever heard him speak to me before 
this time.; but now his voice and manner were so foil of 
compassion and kindness, that I looked up to him as to 
a new sort 4>f being. 

^ His goodness wakened and warmed me to a sense of 

£Ktituder— the first virtuous emotion I was ccmscioiis of 
ving ever felt. 



I 
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« I WM attended witii^ the greatest ctre^ daring my ill. 

ness, by the benevolent surgeon Mr. Y . The cir- 

cnmstance of my having been intoxicated when I took 
the leap had been concealed by ttie man who |^ve me 
the (hram ; who declared that I had fallen by accident, as 
I was tooking down the hole for a gad that I had dropped. 
I did not join in Uiis falsehood : for, the moment my 
master spoke to me with so much goodness about my 
mishap, my heart opened to him, and I told him just how 
the thing happened. 

"Mr. Y-^^— also heard the truth from me, and I had 
no reason to repent havine told it, for this gave him, as 
he said, hopes that I migm tmrh out well, and was the 
cause of his taking some pains to instnict me. He ob« 
served to me that it was a pity a lad like me should, so 
early in my days, take to dram-drinking ; and he ex- 

Slained the consequences of intemperance, of which I 
ad never before heard or thought. - 

^* While I was cbnihied to my bed I had leisure fdr 
many reflections. The drunken and brutal among tira 
miners with whom I formerly associated never came 
near me in my illness ; but the better sbrt used to come 
and see me often ; and I began to taJce a liking to their 
ways, and to wish to imitate them. 

"As they stood talking^over their own affairs in my hut, 
I learned how they laid out their time and their money ; 
iBd I now began to desire to have, as they had, a little 
garden, and property of my own, for which I knew 1 
must work hard. So I rose from my bed with very dif- 
ferent views from those which I had when I was laid 
down upon it ; and from this time forward I kept com« 
pany witlvthe sober and industrious as much as 1 could. 
I saw things with different eyes : formerly I used, like 
my companions,' to be ready enough to take any advan- 
tage that lay in my way of my employer; but my grati- 
tude to him who haA befriended me in my helpless state 
wrought such a change in me, that I now took part with 
my master on all occasions, and could not bear to see 
him wronged^-so gratitude first made me honest. 

" My master would not let the viewer turn me out of 
the work, as he wanted to do, because I was lame and 
weak, and not able to do much. — ' Let him have the care 
of my horses in the stable,' said my master ; * he can do 
something. I don't want to make money of poor Xomt 
Jervna* So, as long as he is willuig to wor&y he shall 
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BOi be turned out to stanre.'-^These were hie very 
words ; and when I heard them I said in my heart, * God 
Mess him !' And, from that time forth, I could, as I 
thought, have fought with the stoutest man in the mine 
Uiat said a word to his disparagement. 

**' Perhaps my feeling of attachment to him was the 
stronger, because he was, I may say the first person 
then in the vrorld who had ever shown me any teiKler- 
ness, and the only one from whom I felt sure of meeting 
with justice. 

** About this time, as I was busied in the stable, unper- 
ceived by them, I saw through a window a party of the 
miners, among whom were several of my old associates, 
at work opposite to me. Suddenly one of them gave a 
shout — then all was hushed-^they threw down their 
tools— huddled together; and I judged by the keenness 
of their looks that they knew they had made some valu- 
able discovery. I further observed that, instead of be# 
gihning to work the vein, they covered it up immediately 
with rubbish, and defaced the country with their pick- 
axes $ so that, to look at, no one could have suspected 
there was any ioad to be found near. I also saw them 
secrete a lump of spar, in which they had reason to 
^ess there were Cornish diamonds, as they caU them, 
and tiiey carefully hid the bits of kdltu* which they had 
fHcked out, lest the viewer should notice them, and sus- 
pect the truth. 

^ From all this, the whispering that went on, and the 
pains they took to chase or entice the overseer away 
from this spot, I conjectured they meant to keep their 
discovery a secret, that they might turn it to their own 
advantage. 

** There was a passage out of the mine known only to 
themselves, as they thought, through which they in- 
tended to convey all the newly-found ore. This pas- 
sage, I should observe, led through an old gallery in the 
mine, along the side of the mountain, immediately up 
to the surface of the earth; so that you could by this 
way «ome in and out of the mine without the assistance 
of the gin, by which people and ore are usually let down 
or drawn up. 

*' I made mjrself sure of my facts by searching this 
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passage^ in wluch I found ptentjr of their pmloined tMu 
sore. I then went up to one of the party, whose name 
was Clarke, and, drawing him aside, ventured to expos- 
tulate with him. Clarke cursed me for a spy, and tluen 
knocked me down, and returned to tell his associates 
what I had been saying, and how he had served me^ 
They one and all swore that they would be revenged 
upon me, if I gave the least hint of what I had seen to 
our master. 

** From this time they watched me, whenever he came 
down among us, lest I sjiould have an opportunity of 
speaking to him ; and they never, on any account, would 
suffer me to go out of the mine. Under pretence that 
the horses must be looked alter, and that no one tended 
them so well as I did, they contrived to keep me pns* 
oner night and day ; hinting to me pretty plamly, that if 
I ever again xsomplained of being thus siiU upf 1 should 
not long be buried alive. 

''Whether they would have gone the lengths they 
threatened I know not s perhaps they threw out these 
hints only with a design to intimidate me, and so to |»re* 
serve their secret. I confess 1 was alarmed; but there 
was something in the thought of showing my good 
master how much I was attached to his interests tluit 
continually prevailed over my fears ; and my spirits rose 
with the reflection that I, a poor insignificant lid ; I, thai 
was often the scoff and laughing-stock of the miners; 
I, that went by the name of Lme Jervas ; l^ who they 
thought could be bullied to any thing by their threats, 
might do a nobler action than any man among them 
would have the courage to do in my i^ace. TSbu the 
kindness of my master, and the words ne said about me 
to the viewer, came into my memory ; and I was so 
worked up that I resolved, let the consequence be what 
it migl^ 1 would, living or d3ring,be faithful to my bene«> 
Victor. 

'' I now waited anxiously for an opportunity to q>eak 
to him ; and if I did but hear the sound of his voice at 
a distance, my heart beat violently. * You little know,* 
thought I, Uhat there is one here, whom perhaps yon 
quite forget, who is ready to hazard his life to do you a 
■ervice.' 

** One day, as he w^ coming near the place where 1 
was at work, mbbing down a horse, he took notice thai 
I fixed my eyes ver>' eamjpstly upon him ; and he came 
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<doser to BMy sayhif 9 * I am glad to see yoa better, Jer- 
▼as ; do 3rou want any thing T— ^ I want for notiiing, 
thank you, sir ; but-*' and as I said but I looked round 
to see who was near. Instantly Clarke, one of the gang, 
who had his eyes upon us, called me, and despatch^ 
me on some errand to a distant part of the mine. An I 
was coming back, however, it was my ffood fortune to 
meet my master by himself in one of ue galleries. I 
told him my secret, and my fears. He answered rae 
only with a nod, and these words, * Thank you — trust to 
me^Hnake haste back to those that sent you.* 

^ I did so ; but I fancy there was something unusual 
in my manner or countenance which gave alarm ; for, 
at the close of the day, 1 saw Clarke and the gang whis- 
pering together ; and I observed that they refrained fh>m 
goin^ to their secret treasure the whole of the day. I 
was m great foar that they suspected me, and that ihey 
would Uike immediate ana peiiaps bloody revenue. 

** These fears increased wnen I found myself left alone 
in tny hut at night ; and, as I lay quite still, but broad 
awake in my bed, I listened to every sound, and once 
or twice started up on hearing some noise near me ; 
but it was only the horses moving in the stable, which 
was close to my hut. I lay down again, laughing at my 
own fears, and endeavoured to compose myself to sleep, 
leflecting that I had never, in my life, more reason to 
sleep with a safe conscience. 

^1 then turned round, and fell into a sweet sound 
sleep ; but from this I was suddei^ roused by a noise 
al we door of my hut * It is only Uie horses again,' 
thought I ; but, opening my eyes, I saw a light under 
the door. I rubbed my eyes, hoping I had been in a 
dream : the light disaf^peared, and I thought it was my 
fancy. As I kept my eyes, however, turned towards the 
door, I saw a light agam through the key*hole $ and the 
latch was pufled up ; the door was then sofUy pushed in- 
wiffds, and I saw on the wall the large shadow of a man 
with a pistol in his hand. Myheart sank within me, and 
I gave myself up for lost The man came in i he was 
mwed up in a thick coat, his hat was slouched, and a 
lantern in his hand. WMch of the gang it was I did 
not know ; but I took it for granted that it was one of 
tiiem come with intent to murder me. Terror at this 
instant left me; and starting uprifl^t in my bed I ex- 
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claimed, * I'm ready to die! I die in agood came! Qire 
me i&Te minutes to say my pi^^ers !' and I fell u^n my 
knees— the man standing silent beside the bed, with one 
hand upon me, as if afraid I should escape from him, 

** When I had finished my short *prayer, I looked up 
towards my murderer, expecting the stroke : but whut 
was my surprise and ioy, when, as he held the lantern 
up to his face, I behela the countenance of my master, 
smiling upon me with the most encouraging benevdlence, 
'Awake, Jervas,' said he, *and try if you can find out 
the difference between a friend and an enemy. Put on 
your clothes as fast as you can, and show me the way 
to this new vein.' 

^ No one ever was sooner dressed than I was. I led 
the way to the spot, which was covered up with rubbish, 
60 that I was some time clearing out an opening, my 
master assisting me sUl the while : for, as he said, he 
was impatient to get me out of the niine safe, as he did 
not thmk my apprehensions wholly without foundation. 
The light of our lantern was scarcely sufficient ibr our 
purpose; but, when we came to the vein, my master 
saw enough to be certain that I was in the right. We 
covered up the place as before, and he noted the situa- 
tion, so that he coidd be sure to find it again. Then I 
showed him the way to the secret passage ; but this pas- 
sage he knew already, for by it he had descended into 
the mine this night. 

^ As we passed along, I pointed out the heaps of ore 
which lay ready to be carried off, * It is enough, Jervas,* 
said he, clapping his hand upon my shoulder ; * you have 
given me proof sufficient of your fideUty. Since you 
were so ready to die in a good cause, and that cause 
mine, it is my business to take care you shall live by it i 
80 follow me out of this {dace directly ; and I will take 
good care of you, my honest lad.* 

H I followed him with quick steps, and a jo3rful heart ; 
he took me home with him to his own house, where he 
said I might sleep for the rest of the night secure from 
all fear of murderers ; and so, showing me into a small 
closet within his own bedchamber, he wished me a good 
night; desiring me^ if I waked early, not to open the 
window-shutters of my room, nor go to ^e window, lest 
some of his people shoijdd ate mef 

** I lay down, for the finit time in my life* i^n a 
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feather bed; bat, whether it was from the unasaal feel- 
ing of the soft bed, or from the harry of mind in which 
I had been kept, and the sudden change of my circum- 
stances, I could not sleep a wink all the remainder of 
the night. 

** Before daybreak my master came into my room, and 
bade me rise, put on the clothes which he brought me, 
and follow him without making any noise. I followed 
him out of the house before anybody else was awake ; 
and he took me across the fields towards the high road. 
At this place we waited till we heard the tinkling of the 
bells ot a team of horses. * Here comes the wagon,* 
said he, * in which you are to go. I have taken every 
possible precaution to prevent any of the miners or 
people in the neighbourhood from tracing you ; and you 

will be in safety at Exeter, witii my friend Mr. Y , to 

whom I am gomg to send you. Take this,' continued 
he, putting a letter directed to Mr. Y— into my hand ; 
* and here are five guineas for you. I shall desire Mr. 

Y to pay you an annuity of ten guineas out of the 

profits of the new vein, provided it turns out well, and 
you do no^ turn ot|t ill. So fare you nfell, Jervas. I 
shsdl hear how you go on ; and I only hope you will serve 
your next master, whoever he may be, as faithfully as 
you have served me.' 

^ ^ I shall never find so good a master^* was all I could 
say for the soul of me ; for I was quite overcome by his 
goodness and by sorrow at parting vrith him, as 1 then 
thoaght, fbr,6ver. 



CHAPTER II. 

^ The morning clouds began to clear away ; 1 could 
see my master at some distance, and I kept looking after 
him, as the wagon went on slowly, and as he walked 
fast away over the fields : but when I had lost sisht of 
him, my thoughts Vt^re forcibly turned to other things. 
I seemed to awsdie to quite a new scene, and new feel- 
ings. Buried underground in a mine« as I had been 
from my infancy, the face of nature was totally unknown 
tame* 
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^* We shall have a .brave fine day of it, I lume and 
tnis y said the wagoner, pomtiiig ¥ritn his long wnip to 
the rising sun. 

"^ He went on, whistling, while I» to whom the rising 
sun was a spectacle wholly surprising, started up in 
astonishment. I know not what exclamations I uttered 
as 1 gazed upon it ; but I remember the ws^oner burst 
out into a loud kiugh. ' Lud a marcyi said he, holding 
his sides, * to hear un, and look at un, a bodj would think 
the oaf had never seen the sun rise afore m all his bom 
days !' 

'* Upon this hint, which was nearer the truth than he 
imagined, recoUecting that we were still in Cornwall, 
and not out of the reach of my enemies, I drew myself 
back into the wagon, lest any of the miners, passing 
the road to their morning's work, mig^t chance to spy 
me out. 

** It was well for me that I took this precaution, for 
we had not gone much farther when we met a party of 
the miners ; and, as I sat wedged up in a comer behind 
a heap of parcels, I heard the voice of Clarke, who 
asked the wagoner as he passed us, ' What o'clock it 
might be 1' I kept myself quite snug: till he was out of 
sight ; nay, long afterward, I was content to sit within 
the wagon, rather than venture out ; and I amused my- 
self with listening to the bells of the team, which jingled 
oontinuaJly. 

^* On our second day's journey, however, I ventured 
out of my hiding-place ; I walked with the wajg^oner up 
and down the hiUs, enjoving the fresh air, the singing of 
the Inrds, and the delightfm smell of the honeysuckles 
and the dog*roses in tl^ hedges* All these wild flowers, 
and even the weeds on the l»nks by the way-side, were 
to me matters. Of wonder and admiration. At every 
step, almost, I paused to observe something that was 
new to me ; and I could not help feeling surprised at the 
insensibility of my fellow-traveller, who plodded on, 
seldom interrupting his whistling, except to cry, * Gee*. 
Blackbird, aw, woa ;' or, * How now, Smiler ;' and certain 
other words or sounds of menace and encouragement, 
addressed to his horses in a language which seemed in^ 
tdlli^ble to them aj^d to him, thpnih utterly inoompre* 
heneible to me, 

^ Once, as I was in admiration of a plant, whost stem 
was about two feet hight ^^ whiph b^^ round, shintaf. 
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pole purple, beantiftd flower, the wafonar, with a lock 
of extreme scorn, exelaimed,' ' Help Qiee, lad, does not 
thee know His a common thistle t JDidst thee not know 
that a thistle would prick thee V continued he, laughing 
at the face I made when I touched the prickly leaves; 

* wh^ my horse Dobbin has more sense by mdf ! he is 
not uke ah ass hunting for thistles.' 

** After this Uie wagoner seemed ta»look upon me as 
very neaiiy an idiot. Just as we were going into the 
town of Plymouth, he eyed me from heid to foot, and 
muttered, ' The lad*s beside himself, sure enough.* In 
truth, I believe I was a droll figure; for my hat was 
stuck full of weeds, and of all sorts of wild flowers ; and 
both my coat and waistcoat pockets were stuffed out 
with pebbles and fimguses. 

^Such an efi^t, however, had the wagoner's con* 
temptuous look upon me, that I pulled the weeds out of 
my hat, and threw down all my treasure of pebbles be* 
fore we entered the town. Nay, so much was I over* 
awed, and in such dread was I of paitui^ for an idiot, 
^at when we came within view of the sea, in the fine 
harbour of Plymouth, I did not utter a single exclama* 
tion ; although I was struck prodigiously at this my first 
sight of the ocean, aA much almost as I had been at the 
spectacle of the rising sun. I just Ventured, however, 
to ask my companion some questions about the vessds 
which I beheld sailing on the sea, and the shipping wiUi 
which the bay was filled. But he answered coldly, 

* They be nothing in life but the boats and ships, man : 
them that see them for the farst time are often struck 
all on a heap, as I've noticed, in i>assing by here : but 
Pve seen it all a many and a many times.' Sio he turned 
away, went on chewmg a straw, and seemed not a whit 
more moved with admiraticm than he had been at the 
sight of my thistle, 

** I conceived a high opinion of a man who had seen 
so much that he couM admire nothing ; and he preserved 
and increased my respect for him by the profound silence 
which he maintained during the ^re sucMseeding days of 
e«r journey : he seldom or never opened his tips except 
to inform me of the names of the towns through which 
we passed. I have »nce reflected that it was uirtunate 
lor roe that I had such a supercilious fellow*traveller on 
my first journey; for he ooAde me at once thoroughly 
ionsi^ of my own ignoraece, and extremely anxious 
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to mp^y mr deieiencies, and to ftid one wiio wotdd 
gire some other answer to my qoestioBS than a smile of 
contempt, or, *I do na know, I sayJ' 

** We arrived at Exeter at last ; and, with mach ado, 

I foond my way to Mr. Y ^s house. It was evening 

when I got there, and the servant to whom I gave the 
letter said he supposed Mr. Y— ^ would not s^e me that 
night, as he liked to have his evenings to himself; hut 
he took the letter, and in a few minutes returned, desiring 
me to follow him up stairs. 

'* I found the good old gentleman and some of his 
friends in his study, with his grandchildren about him ; 
one little chap on his knee, another climbing on the arm 
of his chair ; and two bigger lads were busy looking at a 
glass tube which he was showing them when I came in. 
It does not become me to repeat the handsome things 
he said to me, upon reading over my good master's let«> 
ter; but he was very gracious to me, and told me that 
he would look out for some i^ace or emplo3rment that 
would suit me ; and, in the mean time, that I should be 
welcome to stay in his house, where I should meet with 
the good treatment (which he was {deased to say) I de* 
served. Then, observing that I was overcome with bashp 
fulness, at being looked at by so many strangers, he 
kindly dismissed me. 

*' The next day he sent for me agaan to his study, when 
he was alone, and asked me several questions, seeming 
pleased with the openness and simplicity of my answers. 
He saw that I gazed with vast curiomty at several ob- 
jects in the room, which were new to me ; and pointing 
to the glass tube which he had been showing the bo3rs 
when I first came in, he asked me if th6y. had such 
things as that in our mines ; and if I knew the use of it 
I told him I had seen something like it in our overseer's 
hands ; but that I had never known its use. It was a 
thermometer. Mr. Y— *— took great pains to show me 
how, and on what occasions, this instrument might be 
useful. 

" I saw I had now to do with a perscm who was some- 
what different from my friend the wagoner ; and I cannot 
express the surprise and gratitude I felt, when I found 
that he did not think me quite a fool. Instead of looking 
at me with scorn, as one vefy nearly an uUot^ he answeiol 
my questions with condescension ; and sometinaes was 
so good as to add, VThat's a sensible question, my lad,' 



• ** While we were looking at the thermonietert he found 
OfUt that I could not read the words temperate f freezing 
pmni, boiling water heat, tic*, which were written upon 
tiie ivory 8<^e, in small characters. He took that occa* 
eion to point out to me the use and advantages of know* 
ing how to read and write ; and he told me that, as I 
wished to learn, he would desire the writing-master, who 
came to attend his young grandson, to teach me. 

^ I shall not detain you with a journal of my progress 
through my spelling-book and copy-books : it is enough 
to say that I allied with diligence, and soon could write 
my name in rather more intelligible characters than those 
in which the name of Jervas is cut on the rock that we 
were looking at yesterday. 

^ My eagerness to read the books which he put into 
my hands, and the attention which I paid to his lessons^ 
pleased my writing-master so much, that he took a pride, 
as he said, ^in bringing me forward as fast as possible J* 

*^ And here, I must confess, be was rather imprudent 
In the warmth of his ^commendations ; my head could 
not stand them ; as much as I was humbled and morti- 
fied l^ the wagoner's calling me an idiot, so mucl^yras I 
elated by my writing-master's calling me a gentmk I 
wrote "some veiy bad lines in praise of a thistle, which I 
thought i^odigiously fine, because my writing-master 
looked surprised when I showed them to him ; and be* 
oause he told me that, having given a copy of them to 
some gentlemen in Exeter, they agreed that the rhymes 
were wondefftd for me. 

•* I was at this period veiry nearly spoiled for life ; but 

fortunately my friend Mr. Y saw my danger, and 

cured me of my conceit, without damping my ardour to 
acquire knowledge. He took me to the books in his 
study, and showed me many volumes of fine poems \ 
pointing out some passages to me that greatly dimin* 
ished my admiration of my own lines on the thistle. The 
vast distance which I perceived between myself and 
these writers threw me into despair. Afr. Y , seed- 
ing me thoroughly abashed, observed that lie was glad to 
find I saw the difference between bad and good poetry; 
and pointed out to me, it was not likely, if I turned my 
industry to writing verses, that I shouM ever either earn 
.ray bread, or iequal those who had enjoyed greater ad- 
vantages of leisure and education. * But, Jervas,' con- 
tinued he, *I commend you for your application and 
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qcdekness in learning to write and read in bo short i 
tune : you will find both these qualifications of great ad* 
Tantage to you. Now, I adrtle you, turn your thoughts 
to something that may make you useful to other people. 
You have your bread to earn, and this you can only do 
by making yourself useful in some way or other* Look 
about you, and you will see that I tell you truth. You 
may perceive that the servants in mv house are all use- 
ful to me, and that I pay them for their services. The 
cook who can dress my dinner, the baker who bakes 
bread for me, the smith who knows how to shoe my 
horses, the writing-master who undertakes to teach my 
children to write, can all earn money for themselves, and 
make themselves independent And you may remaric 
that, of all those I have mentioned, the writins^-master 
is the most respected, and the best paid. There are 
some kinds of knowledge, and some^kinds of labour, that 
are more highly paid for than others. But I have said 
enough to you, Jervas, for the present : I do not want to 
lecture you, but to serve you. You are a young lad, and 
have had no experience ; I am an old man, and have had 
deal : so perhaps my advice may be of some use 
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^ His advice Was indeed of the greatest use to me : 
every word he said sank into mytnind. I wish those 
who give advice to 3roung people, especiallf to those In 
a lower station than themselves, would follow this gen- 
tleman's example ; and, instead of hamneuing with the 
haughtiness of superior knowledge, wotud speak with 
such kindness as to persuade at the same time that they 
convince. 

** The very day that Mr. Y— — spoke to me in this 
manner, he called me in, that I might tell his eldest 
ffrandson the names which we miners give to certain 
fossils that had been sent him from Cornwall ; and, after 
obBervii^ to the boy Uiat this knowledge wptdd be 
useful to him, he begeed me to tell him exacthr how the 
mine in which I had been employed was Woiked. This 
I did as well as I was able ; and, imperfect as my de- 
acrif^ion was, it entertained the boys so much that I d»* 
termined to try to make a sort of model of the tin-mine 
for their amusement. 

^ But this I found no easy task ; my remembrance, 
even of the i^ace in which I had lived all my life was 
not taiBciently exact to serve me, as to the length, height, 
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tireadlh, Ac. of file diffin«nt parts ; and, tiioogli Mr. Y---^ 
had a good collection of fossils* I was at a loss, for want 
of materials, to represent properly the different strata 
and veins ; or, as we call it, the country* 

^ My temper, natmnUy enthusiastic, was not on this 
occasion to be daunted by any difficulties. I was roused 
hy the notion that I should be able to complete some« 
tiunff that would be teaily useful to my kind benef^tor's 
famuy; and I anticipated, with rapture, the moment 
when I should produce my model comj^ete, and justify 
Mr. Y-— ^'s opinion of my diligence and ca^oity. I 
thought of nothing else from the moment these ideas 
came into mv head. The measures, plans, and sped* 
mens of earths and ore which were wanting I knew 
could only be obtained from the mine ; and sudi was my 
ardour to accomplish my Uttie project, that I determine 
at all hazards to return into Cornwall, and to ask my 
good mastei^s permission to revisit the mine in the night«> 
time. 

** Accordingly, without a moment's delay, I set out 
upon this expedition. Part of the journey I performed 
on foot ; but whenever I could, I got a set down, because 
I was impatient to get near the Land*M End* I concluded 
that the wonder excited by my sudden disappearance 
had subsided by this time; that I was too insignificant 
to make it worth while to continue a search after me for 
more than a few days ; and that, in all likelihood, my 
master hsnl dismissed from his work the gang who had 
been concerned in the plot, and who were the Only per* 
sons whose revenge I had reason to fear. 

** However, as I drew near the mine, I had the pni- 
d«Bce not to expose myself mmecessariiy ; and I watched 
my opportunity so well, that I contrived to meet my 
master, hi his walk homeward, when no one was with 
him. I hastily gave him a letter from Mr. Y— — *, as a 
certificate of my good conduct since my leaving him; 
then explained the reason of my return, and ask^ per<^ 
mission to examine the mines that night. 

** He expressed a good deal of surprise, but no dis- 
pleasure, at my boldness in returning : he wiUin^y granted 
my request; but, at the same time, warned me that 
some of my enemies were still in the neighbourhood; 
and that, though he had dismissed them from his works» 
and though several had fled the country in search of em- 
I^oyment elsewhere, yet he was informed tiaX two or 
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tluree of tfie gv^ ftnd Oiarke amopg the immber, w^re 
teen larking about the country: that^hey had sworn 
rengeaoce against me for betraying them, as they called 
it ; and had been indefatigably active in their search 
after me. 

** My master consequently advised me to'stay only the 
ensuing night, and to depart before daybreak : he also 
cautioned me not to wake the man who now slept in my 
hut in the mine. 

^ I did not like to spoil the only gi^od suit of clothes 
of which I was possessed ; so, before I went down into 
the mine, I got from my master my old jacket, apron, 
and cap, in which being equipped, and furnished with a 
hmtem and rod for measuring, I descended into the 
mine. 

^ I went to work as qpietly as possible, surveyed the 
^ce exactly, and remembered what 1 had heard Mr. 
Y^— observe, * that people can never make their know- 
ledge useful if they have not been at the pains to make 
it exact.* I was determined to give him a proof of my 
exactness : accordingly I measured and mmuted down 
every thing with the most cautious accuracy ; and so in- 
tent was my mind upon my work, the thoughts of Clarke 
and his associates never came across me for a moment* 
Nay, I absolutely forgot the man in the hut, and am 
astonished he was not sooner waked. 

<* What roused him at last was, I believe, the noise I 
made in loosening some earth and stones for specimens* 
A great stone came tumbling down, and immediately 
afterward I heard one of the horses neigh, whicli showed 
me I had waked them at least; and I betook myself 
to a hiding-place, in the western gallery, where I kept 

auiet, for I believe a quarter of an hour, in order to give 
iie horses and the man, if he were awake, time to go to 
sleep again. 

^*I ventured out of my hiding-place too soon; for* 
-just as I left my nook, I saw the man at the end of the 
ffallery. Instantly, upon the sight of me, he put both 
his hands before his face, gave a loud shriek, turned his 
back, and took to his heels with the greatest precipita- 
tion. I guessed that, as ha said yesterday, he tooK me 
ior the ghost of myself ; and that his terror made him 
jaoistake my lantern for a blue taper. I had no chain; 
but that I had a rod in my hand is most certain ; and it 
is ako true tiMit I took advantage of '^his fears to drive 
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shook my rod as fa^ and as loud as I could against \m 
tan top of my lantern; and I tran^led with my feet as if 
I was pursuing him. 

^ As soon as the coast was clear, I hastened back for 
my specimens; which I packed up in my basket, an4 
then decamped as fast as 1 could. This is the only time 
I ever walked in the western gallery with a blue taper in 
my hand, dragging a chain after me, whatever the ghosts 
seer may report to the contrary. 

^ 1 was heartily glad to get away, and to have thus 
lKS^)pily accomplished the object of my journey. I car- 
rieid my baskel on my back for some miles, till I got to 
the place wheise a wagon put up ; and in this I trav* 
^ed safely hack to Exeter. 

'* I determined not to show my model to Mr. Y ^ 
or the boys, till it should be as complete as I could make 
it I got a good ingenious carpenter, who had been in 
the habit of working for the toy-shops, to help me ; andlaU 
out the best parTof my worldly treasure upon this n^ 
|Tand first project. I had new models made of the sieves 
K>r Itiemgj the box and trmtgh^ the huddle^ wrecks and toolj^ 
besides some dozen of wo^en workmen, wheelbarrows, 
4ec.; wi^ which the carpenter, by my directions, fur* 
Bished my mine* I paid a smith and tinman, moreover, 
for models of our stamps^ and blmuing'hotiseidLnd an iron 
grate for my box : besides, I had a lion ramparU,] and 
other small matters, from the pewterier ; also a pair of 
bellows, fini^ied by the ^over ; for all which articles, as 
they were out of the common way, I was charged high. 

^ it was some time, even when all this was ready, be- 
iore we could contrive to makfe our puppets do their 
business properly: but patience accompUshes every 
thing. At last we got our wooden miners to obey us, 
and to perform their several tasks at the word of com^- 
mand ; that is to say, at the pulling of certain strings 
and wires, which we fastened to their legs, arms, heacb, 
and shoulders : which wires, being slender and black, 
were at a littie distance invisible to the spectators. 
When the skeletons were perfect, we fell to work to 
dress and paint them ; and I never shall forget the de- 
light with whioh I ccmtemfdated our whole company sf 
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puppets : men, women, and children, fresh pamted and 
dizened out, all ia their proper colours. The carpenter 
could scarcely prevent me from spoiling them: I was so 
impatient to set them at work that I could not wait till 
their clothes were dry ; and I was every half-hour rub- 
bing my fingers upon their cheeks, to try whether the 
red paint ^as yet hard enough. 

** With some pride, I announced my intended exhibi- 
tion to Mr. Y" ; ind he appointed that evening for 

seeing it, saying that none but his own boys should be 
present at the first representation. It was for them alone 
it was originally designed ; but I was so charmed with 
my newly-finished work that I would gladly have had 
all Exeter present at the exhibition. However, before 
night, I was convinced of my friend Mr. Y— ^-^'s supe- 
rior prudeilce : the Whole thing, as the carpenter said, 
weni off pretty well ; but several disasters ha|:^ned 
which I had not foreseen. There was one stiff old fel- 
low, whose arms, twitch them which way I would, I 
could never get to bend : and an obstinate old woman^ 
who would never do any thing else but courtesy, when I 
wanted her to kneel down and to do her work. My 
children sorted their heaps of rubbish and ore very dex- 
terously ; excepting one unlucky little chap, who, from 
the beginning, had his head, somehow or other, turned 
the wrong way upon his shoulders ; and I could nevw 
manage, all the night, to set it right again : it was in vain 
I flattered myself that his wry neck would escape obser- 
vation ; for, as he was one of the wheelbarrow boys, he 
was a conspicuous figure iathe piece ; and Whenever he 
appeared, wheeUng or emptying his barrow, I to my 
mortification heard repeated pe^ of laughter from tl^ 
spectators, in "which even my patron, notwithstanding 
his good-natured struggles against it for some time, was 
at last compelled to join. 

«* I, aH the while, was wiping my forehead behind my 
show-box ; for I never was in such a bath of heat in my 
life: not the hardest day's work I ever wrought in the 
mine made me one-half so hot as setting these puppets 
to work. 

** When my exhibition was over, ifood Mr. Y— — came 
to me, and consoled me for all disasters, by the praises 
he bestowed upon my patience and ingenuity : he showed 
me that he knew the difficulties with which I had to 
contend : and he mentioned the defects to me m the 
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loBdesC maimer* and how they might he remedied* 'I 
.see,* said he, smiling, *that you have ^ideavoured to 
make something useful for the entertainment of my boys ; 
and I will take pains to make it turnout advantageously 
to you/ 
t ** The next morning I went to look at my show-box, 

which Mr. Y had desired me to leave in his study ; 

and I was surprised to see the front of the box, which I 
had left open for the spectators, filled up with boards, 
and having a circular glass in the middle. The eldest 
,boy, who stood by enjoying my surprise, bid me look in, 
and tell him what I saw. What was my astonishment, 
when I first looked through this glass — *• As large as the 
iife !-r-As large as the life !' cried I, in admiration—' i 
. see the puppets, the wheelbarrows^ every thinjg as large 
as life !' 

** Mr. Y — - then told me that it was by his grand- 
son's directions that this glass, which he said was called 
a magnifying-glass, or convex-lens, was added to my 
show-box. VHe makes you a present of it ; and now,' 
added he, smiling, * get all your little performers into or- 
der, and prepare for a second representation : I will send 
for a clock-maker in this town, who is an ingenious man, 
and will show you how to manage properly the motions 
of your puppets ; and then we will get a good painter to 
paint them for you.' 

^ There was at this time in Exeter a society of lite- 
rary gentlemen, who met once a week at each other's 
houses. Mr. Y<— — was one of these; and several of 
the principal families in Exeter, especially those who 
had children, came on the appointed evening to see the 
model of the Cornwall tin-mine, which, with the assist- 
ance of the clock-ma)Ler and painter, was now become 
really a show worth looking at. I made but few blun- 
ders this time, and the company were indulgent enough 
to pardon these, and to express themselves well pleased 
with my Httle exhibition. They gave me, indeed, solid 
marks of their satisfaction, which were quite unexpected : 

after the exhibition, Mr, Y ^'s youngest grandchild, in 

the name of the rest of the company, presented me with 
a purse, containing the contributions which had been 
made for me. 

" After repaying all my expenses for my journey and 
machinerv, I found i had six giuneas and a crown to 
nare. ^ I thought myself a rich man ; and hxmg 

B8 
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never seen so much money toge^er in my lUe b6foM as 
six c^en guineas and a crown, I should most probaMy, 
like the generality of people who come into the posses- 
sion of unexpected wealth, have become extravagasty 
had it not been for the timely advice of my kind mon- 
itor, Mr. Y-"-*^. When I showed him a pair of Chinese 
tumblers, which I had bought from a pedlar for twice 
as much as they were worth, merely because they pleased 
my fancy, he shook his head, and observed that I might, 
before my death, want this very money to buy a loaf of 
bread. * If you spend your money as fast as you p^et it, 
Jervas,' said he, * no matter how ingenious or industrious 
you are, you will always be poor. Remember the good 
proverb tlmt says, Industry is Fortune's right hand^ and 
frugality^ her left ,*' a proverb which has foc^en worth ten 
times more to me than all my little purse contained : so 
true it is that those do not always give most who give 
money.** 



CHAPTER III. 

** I Hio soon reason to rejoice at having thrown aw«y no 
more money on baubles, as I had occasion for my whole 
stock to fit myself out for a new way of life. * Jervas,* 
said Mr. Y— — to me, • 1 have at last found an occupa* 
tion, which I hope will suit you.'— Ui^nown to me, he 
had been, ever since he first saw my little model, intent 
upon turning it to my lasting advantage. Among the 
gentlemen of the society which I have before mentioned, 
there was one who had formed a design of sending some 
well'^informed lecturer through England, to exhibit models 
o( the machines used in manufactories: Mr. Y—— pur- 
posely invited this gentleman the evening that I exhib- 
ited my tin-mine, and proposed to him that I should be 
permitted to accompany his lecturer. To this he agreed. 
Mr. Y— — told me that, although the person who was 
fixed upon as lecturer was not exactly the sort of man 
he should have chosen, yet as he was a relation of the 
gentleman who set the business on foot, no objection 
oo«ld well be made to him. 

^ I was rather daunted by the cold and haughty kok 
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with which my new master the lecturer received me 
when I was presented to him. Mr. Y— i, observine 
this, whispered to me at parting, * Make yourself useful 
and you will soon be agreeable to him. We must not 
expect to find friends ready made wherever we go in the 
world : we often have to make f lends for ourselves with 
great pains and care.' It cost me both pains and care, I 
know, to make this lecturer my friend. He was what is 
called bom a gentleman ; and he began by treating me as 
a low-born upstart, who, being perfectly ignonmt, wanted 
to pass for a self-taught genitis. That I was low-born I 
did not attempt to conceal ; nor did I perceive that I had 
any reason to be ashamed of my birth, or of having raised 
myself by honest means to a station above that in which 
I was bom. I was proud of this circumstan<*e, and 
therefore it was no torment to me to hear the continual 
hints which my well-born master threw out upon this 
subject. I moreover never pretended to any knowledge 
which I had not; so that by degrees, notwithstanding 
his prejudices, he began to feel that I had neither the 
presumption of an upstart nor of a self-taught gemos* 
I kept in mind the counsel given to me by Mr. Y— — , to 
endeavour to make myself useful to my employer; but 
it was no easy matter to do this at first, because he had 
such a dread of my awkwardness that he would never 
let me touch any of his apparatus. I was always left 
to stand like a cipher l)eside him while he lectured ; and 
I had regularly the mortification of hearing him con* 
elude his lecture with, * Now, genHemen and ladies^ I will 
not detain you any longer from whatf I am sensible^ is muck 
better worth your attention than any thing I can offer'^Mr» 
Jervas^s puppet-^how.* 

^ It happened one day that he sent me with a shilMni^, 
as he thought, to pay an hostler for the feeding of his 
horse ; as I rubbed the money between my finger and 
thumb, I perceived that the white surface came off, and 
the piece looked yellow : I recoUected that my master had 
the day before been showing some experiments with 
quicksilver and gold, and that he had covered a guinea with 
quicksilver : so I immediately took the money back, and 
txff master, for the first time in his life, thanked me rewv 
cordially ; for this was in reality a guinea, and not a shil- 
ling. He was also surprised at my directly mentioning 
the experiment he had shown. 
^ The next day that he lectured^ h^ omitted the offim* 
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sive conclusion about Mr. Jervas's puppet-show. I ob- 
served, further, to my infinite satisOsiction, that after this 
afl^r of the guinea, he was not so suspicious of my< 
honesty as he used to appear ; he now yielded more to 
his natural indolence, and suffered me to pack up his 
things for him, and to do a hundred little services which 
formerly he used roughly to refuse at my hands ; saying 
• 1 had rather do it myself, «>,' or * I don't like to have 
anybody meddle with my things, Mr. JeYvas.* But his 
tone changed, and it was now, • Jervas, I'll leave you to 
put up these things, while I go and read ;'— or, * Jervas, 
will you see that I leave none of my goods behind me, 
there's a good lad V — In truth, he was rather apt to leave 
his goods behind him : he was the most absent and for- 
getful man alive; During the first half-year we travelled 
together, while he attenipted to take care of his own 
things, I counted that he lost two pair and a half of slip- 
pers, one boot, three night-caps, one shirt, and fifteen 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Many of these losses, I make no 
doubt, were set down in his imagination to my account 
while he had no opinion of my honesty ; but I am satis- 
fied that he was afterward thoroughly convinced of the 
ihjustice of his suspicions, as, from the time that I had 
the charge of his goods, as he called them, to the day 
we Darted, including a space of above four years and a 
half, he never lost any thing but one red night-cap, which* 
to the best of my belief, he sent in his wig one Sunday 
morning to the barber's, but which never came back 
again, and an old ragged bkie pocket-handkerchief, which 
he said he put under his piUow, or into bis boot, when 
he went to bed at night. He had an odd way of stick- 
ing his pocket-handkerchief into his boot, ' that he might 
be sure to find it in the morning.' I suspect the hand- 
kerchief was carried down in the boot when it was 
taken to be cleaned. He was, however, perfectly certain 
that these two losses were not to be imputed to any 
carelessness of mine. He often said he was obliged to 
me for the attention I paid to his interests ; he treated 
me now very civilly, ami would sometimes condescend 
to explain tome in private what I did not understand in 
his public lectures. 

** I was presently advanced to the dignity of his secre- 
tary. He wrote a miserably bad hand : and his manu- 
scripts were so scratched and interlined, that it was with 
the utmost difilculty he could decipher his own writing. 
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wheii he was obliged to have recourse to his notes in 
lecturing. He was, moreover, extremely near-lighted; 
and he had a str^ge trick of wrinkling up the skin on 
the bridge of his nose when he was perplexed: alto- 
gether, his look was so comical, when he began to pore 
over these papers of his, that few of the younger part 
of our audiences could resist their inclination to laugh. 
This disconcerted him beyond measure ; and he was truly 
glad to accept my offer of copying out his scrawls fairly 
in a good bold round hand. I could now write, if I may 
say it without vanity, an excellent hand; and could go 
over his calculations as far as the first four rules of arith- 
metic were concerned ; so that I became quite his /oc- 
totum : and I thought myself rewarded for ail my pains 
hy having opportunities of gaining every day some fresh 

fece of knowledge from, the perusal of the notes which 
transcribed. 

*^ It was now that I felt most thoroughly the advan- 
tage of having learned to read and write : stores of use- 
ful information were opened to me, and my curiosity 
and desii^e to inform myself were insatiable. I often 
sat up half the night reading and writing: I had free 
access now to all my fellow-traveller's books, and I 
thought I could never study them enough. 

/*At the commencement of my studies, my master 
often praised my diligence, and would show me where 
to look for^ what I wanted in his books, or explain diffi- 
culties : I looked up to him as a miracle of science and 
learning ; nay, I was actually growing fond of him, but 
this did not last long. In process of time, he grew shy 
of explaining things to me ; he scolded me for thumbing 
his books, though, God knows, my thumbs were always 
cleaner than his own ; and he thwarted nie continually 
upon some pretence or other. I could not fOr some 
time conceive the cause of this change in my master's 
behaviour : indeed it was hard for me to guess or be- 
lieve that he was become jealous of the talents and 
knowledge of a poor lad, whose ignorance he but a few 
years before had so much despised and derided. I was 
the more surprised at this new turn of his mind, because 
I was conscious that, instead of becoming more con- 
ceited, I had of late become more humble ; but this hu* 
mility was, by my suspicious master, attributed to arti- 
fice^ and tended more than any thing to confirm hjm in 
notion that X had formed a plan to suppl^i hin^ in 
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his office of lecturer; a scheme which had never ehtered 
iBto my head. I was thunderstnick when he one day 
ftaid to me, * You need not study so hard, Mr. Jervas ; for 
I promise you that, even with Mr. Y— *8 assistance, 
and bH your art, you will not be able to stipplant me. 
Clever as, with all affected humility, you think yourself.' 

^ The truth lightened upon me at once. Had he been 
a judge of the human countenance, he must have seen 
my innocence in my looks : but he was so fixed in his 
opinion, that I knew any protestations I cotdd make of 
my never having thought of the scheme he imputed to 
me, would serve only to confirm him in Im idea of my 
dissimulation. I contented myself with returning to 
him his books and his mairascripts, amd thenceforward 
withdrew my attention from his lectures, to which I had 
always till now been one of the most eager auditors ; 
by these proceedings I hoped to quiet his suspicions. 1 
BO longer applied myself to any studies in which he was 
engaged, to show him that ail competition with him was 
faat from my thoughts ; and I have since reflected that 
this fit of jealousy of his, which i at the tinye looked 
Upon as a misfortune, because it stopped me short in 
pursuits whioh were highly agreeadide to my taste, was 
m fact of essentisU service tome. My reading had been 
too general ; and 1 had endeavoured to master so many 
things that I was not likely to make myself thoroughly 
fljLUled in any. As a blacksmith said once to me, when 
he was asked why he was not both blacksmith and 
whitesmith, ' The sihith tbat will meddle with all things 
may go shoe the goslings,'^^^n old proverb, which, from 
its mixture of drollery and good sense, became ever 
after a favourite of mine. 

^ Having returned my master's books, I had only such 
to read as I could purchase or borrow for myself, and I 
became very careful in my choice : I also took every 
<^portunity of learning all I could from the conversation 
of sehsible people, whsrever we went ; and I found that 
0ne piece of knowledge helped me to another often 
when I least expected it. And this I may add, for the 
encouragement of others, that every thing which I 
learned accurately was, at some time or other of my 
life, of use to me. 

** After having made a progress through England, my 
i^Uow-traveller determined to try his fortune in the me- 
liK^poUs, and to give lectures Uiere to young peof4« 
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during the winter season. Aecordingfy, we proceeded 
towards London^ taking Woolwich in our way« where 
we exhibited before the young gentleman or the mili* 
tary academy. My master, who, since he had. with 
drawn his notes from my hands, had no one to copy 
them fairly, found himself, during his lectrre, in some 
perplexity ; and, as he exhibited his usual odd contor- 
tions upon this occasion, the young gentlemen could not 
restrain their laughter; he also prolonged his lecture 
more than his audience liked, and several yawned terri- 
bly, and made signs of an impatient desire to see what 
was in my box, as a relief from their fatigue. This my 
master quickly perceived, and, being extremely provoked, 
he spoke to me with a degree of harshness and insolence 
which, as I bore it with temper, prepossessed the young 
company in my favt^ur. He concluded his lecture with 
the old sentence : — * Gentlemen, I shall no longer detain 
you from what I am sure is much better worthy of your 
attention than any thing I can offer, viz. Mr. Jervas^s 
puppet-show.* This was an unlucky speech on the 
present occasion, for it happened that everybody, after 
naving seen what he called my puppet-show, was pre- 
cisely of this opinion. My master grew more and more 
impatient, and wanted to hurry me away, but one spir- 
ited young man most warmly took me and my tin-mine 
imder his protection : I stood my ground, msisting upon 
my right to finish my exhibition, as my master had been 
allowed full time to finish his. The young gentleman 
who supported me was as well pleased by my present 
ftrmness as he had been by my former patience. At 
parting he made a handsome collection for me, which I 
refused to accept, taking only the regular price. ' Well,* 
said he, * you shaJl be no loser by this. You are going 
to town ; my faither is in Londony— here is his direction. 
Ill mention you to him the next time 1 write home, and 
.you*U not be the worse for that.* 

'* As soon as we got to London, I went according t > 
n^y direction. The young gentleman had been more 
punctual in writing home than young gentlemen some- 
times are. I was appointed to come with my models 
tiie next evening ; when a number of young people wer« 
collected, besides the children of the family. The 
young spectators gathered round me at one end of a 
large saloon, adiing me innumerable questions after the 
«xfailHtion was over ; while the master of the house, who 

B3 
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was an East India director, was walking up and dowa 
the room, conversing with a gentleman in an officer's 
uniform. They were, as I afterward understood, talk- 
ing about the casting of some guns at Woolwich, for the 
East India Company. ' Charles,' said the director, com* 
ing to the place where we were standing, and tapping 
one of his sons on the shoulder, * do you recollect what 
your brother told us about the proportion of tin which is 
used in casting brass cannon at Woolwich V The young 
ffentleman answered that he could not recollect, but re- 
ferred his father to me, adding that his brother told him 
I was the person from whom he had the information. 
My memoir served me exactly ; and I had reason to re- 
joice that I had not neglected the opportunity of gain- 
ing this knowledge during our short stay at Woolwich. 
The East India director, pleased with my answering his 
first question accurately, condescended, in comphance 
with his children's entreaties, to examine my models, 
and questioned me upon a variety of subjects : at length 
he observed to the gentleman with whom he had been 
conversing that I explained n^yself well, that I knew all 
I did know accurately, and that I had the art of capti- 
rating the attention of young people. ' I do think,' con- 
cluded he, * that he would answer Dr. Bell's description 
better than any person I have seen.' He then inquired 
particularly into my history and connexions, all of which 
1 told him exactly. He took down the direction to Mr. 
Y , and my good master (as I shall always call Mr. 

R ), iand to several other gentlemen at whose houses I 

had been during the last three or four years, telling me 
that he would write to them about me; and that, if he 
found my accounts of myself were as exact as my know- 
ledge upon other subjects, he thought he could place me in 
a very eligible situation. The answers to these letters 
were all perfectly satisfactory : he gave ine the letter 

from Mr. R ^ saying, * You had better keep this letter, 

and take care of it ; for it will be a recommendation to 
you in any part of the world where courage and fidelity 
are held in esteem.' Upon looking into this letter, I 
found that my good master had related, in the hand- 
somest manner, the whole of my conduct about the dis- 
covery of the vein in his mine. 

^ Tne director now informed me that, ff I had no ob- 
jection to go to India, I should be appointed to go out to 
Madneis as an assistant to Dr. Bell, one of the directors 
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^ tile QSflvaii for the instructioii of orphans ; an estab- 
lishment which is immediately under the auspices of the 
£ast India Company, and which does them honour.^ < 

^The salary which was offered me was munificent 
beyond my utmost expectations ; and the account of thd 
institution wiiich was put into my hands charmed meu 
Z speedily settled all my concerns with the lecturer, who 
was in great astonishment that this appointment had 
not fallen upon him. To console him for the last time, 
I showed him a passage in Dr. Bell's pamphlet, in which 
it is said that the doctor prefers to all others, for teach- 
ing at his school, youths who have no fixed habits as 
tutors, and who will implicitly follow his directions, I 
was at this time but nineteen: my master was somcv 
what appeased by this view of the affair, and we parted, 
as I wished, upon civil terms ; though I could not feel 
much regret at leaving him. I had no pleasure in living 
with one who would not let me become attached to 
him ; for, having early met with two excellent friends 
and masters, the agreeable feelings of gratitude and af- 
fection were in a manner necessary to my happiness. 

"Before I left England, I received new proofs of Mr. 

R ^'s goodness : he wrote to me to say that, as I was 

going to a distant country, to which a small annuity of 
t^n guineas a year could not easily be remitted, he 
had determined to lay out a sum equal to the value of 
the annuity he had promised me in a manner which he 
hoped would be advantageous. He further said that as 
the vein of the mine with which I hkd made him ac- 
quainted turned out better than he expected, he had 
added the value of fifty guineas more than my annuity ; 
and that if I would go to Mr. Ramsden's, mathematical 
instrument-maker in Piccadilly, I should receive all he 
had ordered to be ready for nie. At Mr. Ramsden's I 
found ready to be packed up for pie two small globes, 
siphons, prisms, an airTgun and an air-pump, a speat^ing- 
trumpet, a small aj^paratus for showing the gases, and an 
apparatus for freezing wate^ Mr. Ramsden informed me 
that these were not all the things Mr. R — -r- had be- 
«)oken ; that he had ordered a small balloon, and a port- 
able telegraph, in form of an umbreUa, which would be 
nent home, as he e^qpected, in the course of the next 

• vide a tinall pamphlet printed for CadeU and Davies, entitled, " An Ex- 
perimeht in Sdaeation, made at tbe Bfale Asyium ol Madras, by the ReT. Dr. 
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wetk. Mr. RtMsden also had ^reethms to tenisb ma 
with a set of mathematical instnnnents of kts own 
mal^^^ ^But,' added he with a smile^ 'vou will be 
locky if you get them soon enough out of my hands.* 
bi fact, I beliere I called a hundred times in the comrse 
of a fortnight upon Ramsden, and it was only the day 
before the fieet sailed that they were finished and de- 
liTored to me. 

** I cannot here omit to mention an incideitt that hap- 
pened in one of my walks to Ramsden's. I was rather 
late, and was pushing my way hastily through a crowd 
that was gathered at the turning of a street, when a 
kawker by accident flapped a bundle of wet haiidbills in 
my eyes, and at the same instant screamed in my ears, — 
* The last dying speech and confession of Jonathan Clark^^ 
who was executed on Monday, the VJth iTi^ton^/^— Jouathan 
Clarke \ The name struck my ears suddenly, and the 
words shocked me so much ^at I stood fixed to the 
spot ; and it was not till the hawker had passed by me 
some yards, and was beginning with— ^ The last ^y*'*^ 
speech and confession of Jonathan Clarke, the Cornwml 
miner,'" that I recollected myself enough td speak. I 
called after the hawker in rain. He was bawling too 
loud to hear me, and I was forced to ruft the ix^hole 
length of the street before I could overtake him, and 
get one of the handbills. On reading it I could have no 
doubt that it was really the last dying speech of my old 
enemy Clarke. His birth, parents^, and every circum- 
stance convinced me of the truth. Among o^er things in 
his confession, I came to apian he had laid to murder a 
poor lad in the tin-mine where he formerly worked; and 
he thanked God that this plan was nev^r executed, as 
the boy providentially disappeared the very night on 
which the murder was to have been perpetrated. He 
ftirther set forth that, after being turned away by his 
master, and oMiged to fly from Cornwall, he came up to 
London, and worked as a coal-heaver for a little while, 
but soon became what is called a m^-^ark ; that is« a 
plunderer of the ships' cargoes that unload in the Thamesi 
He plied this abominable trade for some time, drinking 
every day to the value of what he st<^e, till, in a quarrel 
at an alehouse kbout the division of some articles to be 
sold to a receiver of stolen goods, he struck the woman 
of the house a Idow, of which she died ; and as it was 
proved that he had long borne her malice for some old 
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^mmte, C^ute was on his triti brbt^frl)^ ^ pxHty of wil* 
fill murder, and sentenced to be han^. 

** I shuddered while I read all this. — ^To such im maif 
after the utmost his cunning could do, was this villain 
brought at last ! How thankful I was that I did not con- 
tinue his associate in my boyish days ! My gratitude to 
my good master increased upon the reflection that it was 
his humanity which had raised me from vice and misery, 
to virtue and happiness. 

*^ We sailed from the Downs the 20th of March« one 

thousand sev^n hundred and . But why I tell you 

this I do not know ; except it be in compliance with the 
custom of all voyagers, who think that it is important 
to the world to know on what day they sailed fbom this 
or that port. I shall not, however, imitate them in giv- 
ing you a journal of the wind, or a copy of the ship's 
logbook. Suffice it to say that we arrived safely at 
Madras, after a voyage of about the usual number of 
months and days, during all which I am sorry that I have 
Bot for your entertainment any- escape or imminent 
danger of shipwreck to relate ; nor even any description 
of a storm or a water-spout. 

^ You will, I am afraid, be much disappcnnted to find 
that upon my arrival in India, where doubtless you ex- 
pected that I should like others have wonderful adven- 
tures, I began to live at Dr. Bell's asylum in Madras a 
quiet regular life ; in which for years, I mav safely say 
that every day in the week was extremely like that 
which preceded it. This regularity was nowise irksome 
to me, notwithstanding that I had for some' years, in 
England, been so much used to a roving way of life. I 
had never any taste for rambling; and under Dr. Bell, 
who treated me with strict justice as far as the business 
of the asylum was concerned, and with disthfiguished 
kindness in all other circumstances, I enjoved as much 
freedom as I desired. I never had those absurd, vague 
notions of liberty which render men uneasy under the 
necessary restraints of all civilized society, and which 
do not make them the more fit to live with savages, 
liie young people who were under my care gradually 
became attached to me, and I to them. I obeyed Dr. 
Bell's directions exactly in all things ; and he was pleased 
to say, after I had been with him for some time, that hd 
never had anv assistant who was so entirely agreeable 
to him. When the business of the day was over, I 
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often anmsed myself and the elder boysnvith my a[^- 
ratus for preparing the gases, my speaking-trumpet^ aif- 
gttiy &c, 

'* One day, I think it was in the fourth year of my 
residence at Madras, Dr. Bell sent for me into his closei^ 
and asked me if I^ had ever lieard of a scholar of his 
of the name of William Smith, a youth of seventeen 
years of age, who, in the year 1704, attended the em- 
bassy to Tippoo Sultan, when the hostage princes wece 
restored; and who went through a course of experi- 
ments in natural philosophy in the presence of the sul- 
tan. I answered Dr. Bell that, before I left England, I 
had read, in his account of the asylum, extracts from 
this William Smith's letters while he was at the sultan's 
court ; and that 1 remembered all the experiments he had 
exhibited perfectly weU; and also that he w^s detained 
by the sultan's order nineteen days after the embassy 
had taken leave, for the purpose of instructing twoaruz* 
begs, or lords, in the use of an extensive Sod elegant 
mathematical apparatus, presented to Tippoo by the 
government at Madras.* 

* Eaeiraetsfirom WOtiam SmitVa Ltttento Dr. BOl, 
(vide the pamphlet btfore maUianed.) 

*< DeraneUi F«rt, April 8, Vm. 
** Rbtirsiid 8iv, 

*'I take the liberty <tf ipronninf yon tbal vve arriyed here \he 28th ult^ with- 
oot any particular occurrence in the way. The day after our arrival nve made 
oor first visit to the sttltan ; and he entertained qs athis court fbr upwards of 
three hours. 

** On the Ist instant Captain Dovetoan sent me an order to open the boxes, 
and lay out the machines, to show them to the sultan. Accordingly, on the 
dd I was sent for> and 1 exhibited the fi>llowinf experiments, vis. head and 
wig ; dancing images ; electric stool ; coition fired ; sniall receiver and stand ; 
hemispheres; Archimedes* JBcrew; siphon; Tantalus's cup; water-pump; 
condensing engine, See. Captain Dovetoon was present, and explained, a» I 
went on, to the sultan, who lias given us an instance or his being acquninted 
with some oftheae experiments. He has showji us a condensing engine made 
by himself; which spouted water higher than oars. He desired me to teaeb 
two men, his armbega. 

* « * * * * » *~ 

** I can assure you that Tibpoo Saltan was mightily pleased with the electrfe 
machine. He was prepared fhr every experiment I exhibited, exoept (ha tring 

of the inflammable air. 

* * ** * * * ♦ 

** It did cost me several rainvtes Mbre the firing of the taflammaUe air 
proved suecessAiI ; * ^ * during which time he was in a very iippatient emo- 
tion ; and, virfaen that was done, it did indeed surprise liim. He desired me to 
go over it three times. 

" I take the libeHy to write for yonr infbraiadoB the fluniUardiseoarae lippoo 
Bultra was pleased to enter into with me, that took place at the close of the 
ocperiments. 

** Theire were sons silver trompets, newly made, bronglit in to him fi>r U . 
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«« « Well,' said Dr.lSell, « since that time Tippoo Septan 
has been at war, and has had no leisure, I suppose^ for 
the study of philosophy or mathematics ; but now ftatt 
he has just made peace, and wants something to amuse 
him, he has sent to the government at Madras, to request 
Uiat I will permit some of my scholars to pay a second 
visit at his court to refresh the memory of the aruzbegs, 
and, I presume, to exhibit some new wonders for Tippoo's 
entertainment. 

** Dr. B. proposed to me to go on this embassy ; ac* 
cordingly, I prepared all my apparatus, and having care- 
fully remariied what experiments Tippoo had dready 
seen, I selected such as would be new to him. I packed 
up my speaking-trumpet, my apparatus for freezing 
water, and that for exhibiting the gases, my balloon and 
telegraph, and with these and my model of the tin-mine, 
which 1 took by Dr. BelPs advice, I set out with two of 
his eldest scholars upon our expedition. We were met 
on the entrance of Tippoo's dominions by four hircarrahs 
or soldiers, whom the sultan sent as a guard to conduct 
us safely through his dominions. He received us at 
court the day after x)ur arrival. Unaccustomed as I was 
to Asiatic magnificence, I confess that my eyes were at 
first so dazzled by the display of oriental pomp, that as 
I prostrated myself at the foot of the sultan's throne, I 
considered him as a personage high as human veneration 
could look* After having made my salam, or salutation, 
according to the custom of his court, as I was instructed 

inspection, and which he desired the trumpetera to soand hauw and jauw; 
i. & rmne and go ; after which he -asked me if they were like those I saw at 
Madras. I answered, Yes ; but those at Itfadras are made of copper. He 
asked me again whether the tune was any thing like what I had ever heard. 
I answered, No. How then ? saya he ; and presently ordering the instrument 
to be put into my hands, desired me to blow. I told him, very ciTilly, that I 
could not blow. No ! says he: you could; what are you afhiid off I told 
bim again that I spoke truth ; and that I was bronchi up in a school where 
my master informed me what lying was,^ and always punished those hoys 
tiiat spoke untruths. • * * . » ♦ 

*' June 1 Ith. After this the sultan arose (five hours b^ing elapt^d) to qntl 
the court, and desired the present (of a hundred rupees) to be delivered into 
my hands, with these words ; * This is given you as a present fbr the trouble 
you took in performing those experiments, which verily ideased me ;* and a 
command that I am to stay in the fort ten &ys ; ' after which,' he continued, 
' I will send yon to Kistnagherry, with two hircarrahs, in order to eondnet 

ri safely through my country.* I returned the compliment with a saUun, 
the manner I was instructed, saying that I thankflilly accepted his present, 
and am willing to obey his commands. The language which the sultan 
used was the Carnatic Malabar. Mine very httle difibred flrom his. 
Poomhia was the interpreter of such terms a* the sultan did not wkih 
maud/* 
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to do, th^ dnltan commanded rae, by his iaterpreter, to 
display my knowledge of the arts aiid sciences, for the 
iifttruction and amusement of his court. 

^My boxes and machines had all heem preTiously 
opened, and laid out : I was prepared to show my appa- 
ratus for freezing, but Tippoo's eye was fixed upon the 
painted silk balloon; and with prodigious eagerness he 
interrupted me several times with questions about that 
great empty bag. I endeavoured to make him under- 
stand as well as I could, by my interpreter and his own, 
that this great empty bag was to be filled with a species 
of air lighter than the common air ; and that when filled, 
the bag, which I informed him was in our country called 
a balloon, would mount far above his palace. No sooner 
was this repeated to him by the interpreter, than the 
sultan commanded me instantly to fill the balloon ; and 
when I replied that it could not be done instantly, and 
that I was not prepared to exhibit it on this day, Tippoo 
gave signs of the most childish impatience. He signAed 
TO me that, since I could not show him what he wanted 
to see, the sultan would not see what I wanted to shoW. 
I replied through his interpreter in the most respectful 
but firm manner, that no one would be so presnmptnoiiB 
as to show to Tippoo Sultan, in his own court, any thing 
which he did not desire to see : that it was in compliance 
with his wishes that I came to his court, from which, in 
obedience to his commands, I should at any time be ready 
to withdraw. A youth who stood at the right-hand of 
Tippoo's throne seemed much to approve of this answer, 
and the sultan, assuming a more composed and dignified 
aspect, signified to me that he was satisfied to await f<Nr 
the sight of the filling of the great bag tiU the next day ; 
and that he should, in the mean time, be well pleased to 
see what I was now prepared to show. 

** The apparatus for freezing, which we then exhibited, 
seemed to please him ; but I o^erved that he was, during 
a great part of the time while I was explaining it, intent 
upon something else ; and no sooner had I done speaking 
than he caused to be produced the condensing engines, 
made by himself, which he formerly showed to William 
Smith, and which he said spouted water higher than any 
of ours. The sultan, I perceived, was much more intent 
upon displaying his small stock of mechanical knowledge 
tiMui upon increasing it ; and the mixture of vanity and 
ignorance which he displaved upon this and many Bvb^ 
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sequml ocesskms coaeiddrably leMened fhe awe which 
his external magnificence at first excited in my mind. 
Sometimes he Would put himself in competition ^h 
me, to show his courtiers his superiority ; but failing in 
these attempts, he would then treat <me as a species of 
mechanic juggler, who was fit oidy to exhibit for the 
amusement of his court. When he saw my speaking- 
trumpet, which was made of copper, he at first look^ 
at it with great scorn, and ordered his trumpeters to 
abow me theirs, which were made of silver. As he had 
formerly done when my predecessor was at his court, 
be desired his trumpeters to sound through these trum* 
pets the words homo and^auiff, i^ e.'come and go: but, 
upon trial, mine was found to be far superior to the sul- 
tan's: and i receired intimation, through one of his 
courtiers, that it would be prudent to olSer it immediately 
to Tippoo. This I accordingly did, and he accepted it 
with the eagerness of a child who has begged and ob- 
tained a new plaything.'* 



CHAPTER IV. 

^ Tm next day, Tippoo and his whole court assembled 
to see my balloon. Tippoo was seated in a splendid 
pavilion, and his principal courtiers stood in a semicircle 
on each side of him: the youth whom I formerly ob- 
served was again on his nght-hand, and his eyes were 
immoveably fixed upon my balloon, which had been pre- 
viously filled and fastened down by cords. I had the 
curiosity to ask who this youth was : I was informed he 
was the sultan's eldest son, Prince Abdul Calie. I had 
not time to make any forther inquiries, for Tippoo now 
ordered a signal to be given, as had been previously 
agreed upon. I instantly cut the cords which held the 
Iralloon, and it ascended with a rapid but graceful motiooi 
to the unspeakable astonishment and delight of all the 
spectators. Some clapped their hands and shouted, 
others looked up in speechless ecstasy, and in the gfene* 
nd emotion all ranks for an instant were confounded: 
even Tippoo Sidtan seemed at this inter? al to be forgot- 
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ten, and to forget himself, in the admiration of this new 
wonder. 

** As soon as the balloon was out of sight, the ccmrl 
returned to their usual places, the noise subsided, 
and the sultan, aS^ if desirous to fix tbe pubhc attention 
upon bimself, and to show his own superior magnificence, 
issued orders immediately to his treasurer to present me, 
as a token of his royal approbation, with two hundred star 
pagodas. When I approached to make my salam and 
compUment of thanks, as I was instructed, the sultan, 
who observed that some of the courtiers already began 
to regard me with envy, as if my reward had been too 
great, determined to divert himself with their spleen, 
and to astonish me with his generosity : he took from 
his finger a diamond ring, which he presented to me by 
on6 of his officers. The young prince, Abdul Catie, 
whispered to his father while I was withdrawing,.and I 
soon afterward received a message from the smtan, re* 
questing, or, in other words, ordering me to remain some 
time at his court, to instruct the young prince his son 
in the use of my European machines, for which they had 
in their language no names. 

" This command proved a source of real pleasure to 
me ; for I found Prince Abdul Calie not only a youth of 
quick apprehension, but of a most amiable disposition, 
unlike the imperious and capricious temper which I had 
remarked in his father. Prince Abdul Calie had been, 
when he was about twelve years old, one of the hostage 
princes left with Lord Comwallis, at Seringapatatoi. With 
that politeness which is seldom to be found in the sons 
of Eastern despots, this prince, after my first introduction, 
Ordered the magnificent palanquin given to him by Lord 
Comwallis to be shown to me ; then pointing to the en- 
amelled snakes which support the panels, and on which 
the sun at that instant happened to shine. Prince Abdul 
Calie was pleased to say, * The remembrance of your 
noble countryman^s kindness to me is as fresh and lively 
in my soul as those colours now appear to my eye.* 

^ Another thing gave me a good opinion of this young 
prince ; he did not seem to value presents merely by their 
costliness ; whether he gave or received, he considered 
the feelings of others ; and I know that he often excited in 
ray mind more gratitude by the gift of a mere trifie, by 
a word or a look, than his ostentatious father could by 
the most valuable donations. Tippoo, though he ordered 
bis treasurer to pay me fifty nipees per day while 1 was 
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m his service^ yet treated me with a species of insolence ; 
which, having some of the feelings of a free-born Briton 
about me, I found it difficult to endure .Mdth patience.' 
His son, on the contrary, showed that he felt obliged to 
me for the little instruction I was able to give him ; and 
hever appeared to think that, as a prince, he could pay 
for all the kindness, as well as the service, of his infe- 
riors by pagodas or rupees ; so true it is that attachment 
cannot be bought ; and those who wish to have friends, 
as well as servants, should keep this truth constantly in 
mind. My EngUsh spirit of independence induced me 
to make these and many more such reflections while I 
was at Tippoo's court. 

** Every day afforded me fresh occasion to form com- 
parisons between the sultan and his son ; and my attach- 
ment to my pupil every day increased. My pupil ! It 
was with astonishment I sometimes reflected that a 
young prince was actually my pupil. Thus an obscure 
individual in a country like England, where arts, sciences, 
and literature are open to all ranks, may obtain a degree 
of knowledge which *an Eastern despot in all his pride 
would gladly purchase with ingots of his purest gold. 

" One evening, after the business of the day was over, 
Tippoo Sultan came into his son's apartment, while I 
was explaining to the young prince the use of some of 
the mathematical instruments in my pocket case. ' We 
are well acquainted with these things,^ said the sultan in 
a haughty tone : * the government of Madras sent us 
suQh things as those, v^ith others which are now in pos- 
session of some of my aruzbegs, who have doubtless 
explained them sufficiently to the prince my son.' 
Prince Abdul Cajie modestly replied, • that he had never 
before been made to understand them; for that the 
aruzbeg who had formerly attempted to explain them 
had not the art of making things so clear to him as I 
had done.' 

^ ** I felt a glow of pleasure at this compliment, and at 
the consciousness that I deserved it. How Utile did I 
imagine, when I used to sit up at nights studying my old 
master's books, that one of them would be the means of 
procuring me such honour,* 

* Jenrat here alludes to a book entitled ** A Deeertption of Pocket and Maf A. 
fine Cmm of Drawiqf Instrqinents : in whtch \t Explained the uae of each 
inetniinent, and partjeul^riy of tlie Hector and plain acQlei Guolof'a icale, dW. 
0y J, Barrow;privaie teaeber of matlieiiuMios.'* 
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<**Whi^ is contained in that boxl' said tha sultan* 
pointin$^ to the box which held the model of the tin-mine* 
* I do not remember to hare seen it opened in my pres- 
ence.* 

** I replied that it had not been opened, because I feared 
that it was not worthy to be shown to him. But he 
commanded that it should instantly be exhibited ; and, to 
my gre^i surprise, it seemed to delight him excessively ; 
he examined every part, moved the wires of the pi:q)petSy 
and asked innumerable questions concerning our tin- 
mines. I was the more astonished at this, because I 
had imagined he would have considered every object of 
commerce as beneath the notice of a sultan. Nor could 
I guess why he should be peculiarly interested in this 
subject : but he soon explained this to me by saying that 
he had, in his dominions, certain mines of tin, which he 
had a notion would, if properly managed, bring a con- 
siderable revenue to the royal treasury; but that at 
present, through negligence or fraud, these mines were 
rather burdensome than profitable. 

^ He inquired from ine how my model came into my 
possession.; and when his interpreter told him that I 
made it myself, he caused the question and answer to be 
repeated twice, before he would believe that he under- 
stood me rightly. He next inquired whether I was ac- 
<iuainted with the art of mining ; and how 1 came by my 
mformation : in short, he commanded me to rekte my 
history, I replied that it was a long story, concerning 
only an obscure individual and unworthy the attention 
of a great monarch ; but he seemed this evening to have 
nothing to do but to gratify his curiosity, which my 
apology only served to increase. He again commanded 
me to relate my adventures, and I then told him the history 
of my early life. I was much flattered by the interest 
which the young prince took in my escape from the mine, 
and by the praises he bestowed on my fidelity to my 
master. 

*'The sultan, on the contrary, heard me at first with 
curiosity, but afterward with an air of incredulity. 
Upon observing this, I produced the letter froqi my 
ffood master to the East India director, which gave a 
full account of the whole affair. I put this letter'jnto 
the hands of the interpreter, and with some difficulty he 
translated it into the Carnatic Malabar, which was tho 
language the sultan used in speaking to me. 
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** Vhe tetter, which had the counter^si^aatmres of some 
of the East India Company^s servants resident At Ma^ 
dras, whose names were well known to Tippoo, failed 
not to make a great impression in favour of my integrity : 
of my knowledge he had before a hig^ opinion. He stood 
musing for some time, with his eyes fixed upon the 
model of the tin-mine ; and after consulting with the 
YOung prince, as I guessed by their tones and looks, he 
bade his interpreter tell me that if I would undertake to 
risitthe tin-mines in his dominions, to instruct his miners 
how to work them, and to manage the ore according to 
the English fashion, I should receive from the royal 
treasury a reward more than proportioned to my services, 
and suitable to the generosity of a sultan. 

*' Some days were given me to consider of this pro- 
posal. Though tempt^ by the idea that I might realize 
in a short time a sum that would make me inidependent 
for the rest of my life ; yet my suspicions of the capri- 
cious and tyrannical temper of Tippoo made me dread 
to have him for a master ; and, above all, I resolved to 
do nothing without the express permission of Dr. Bell, 
to whom I immediately wrote. He seemed, by his 
answer, to think that such an opportunity of making my 
fortune was not to be neglected : my hopes, therefore, 
prevailed over my fears, and I accepted the proposal. 

^ The presents which he had made me, and the aalary 
aHowed me during six weeks that I had attended the 
young prince, amounted to a considerable sum ; 600 star 
pagodas and 600 rupees : all which I left, together with 
my ring, in the care of a great Gentoo. merchant of the 
name of Omychund, who had shown me many civilities. 
With proper guides and full powers from the sultan I 
proceeded on my journey ; and devoted m3rself with the 
greatest ardour to my undertaking.^ A very laborious 
and difficult undertaking it proved : for in no country are 
prejudices in favour of their own customs more invet- 
erate, amon^ wOrknien of every description, thap in In- 
dia; and although I was empowered to inflict what pun- 
ishment I thought proper on those who disobeyed, or 
even hesitated to niifll my orders, yet, thank God! I 
could never bring myself to have a poor slave tortured, 
or put to deaths because he roasted ore in a manner which 
I did not think so good as my own method ; xior even be- 
oause lie was not so well convinced as I was of the ad* 
irantages of otn- Cornwall smelting-fumacev 
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• «• My modention was of more service to me, in the 
minds of the people, than the utmost violence I could 
have employed to enforce obedience. As I got by de- 
grees some little knowledge of their language, I grew 
more and more acceptable to them ; and some few, who 
tried methods of my proposing, and found that they suc- 
ceeded, were, by my directions, rewarded with the en- 
tire possession of the difference of profit between the old 
and new modes. This bounty enticed others; and in 
time that change was accomplished by gentle means 
which I had at first almost despaired of ever effecting. 

" When the works were in proper train I despatched a 
messenger to the sultan's court, to request that he would 
be pleased to appoint some confidential person to visit 
the mines, in order to be an eyewitness of what had 
been done ; and 1 further begged, as I had now accom- 
plished the object of the sultan's wishes; that I might be 
recalled, after deputing whomsoever he should think 
proper to superintend and manage the mines in my stead. 
I moreover offered, before I withdrew, to instruct the 
person who should be appointed. My messenger after 
a long delay returned to me, with a command from Tip- 
poo Sultan to remain where I was till his further orders. 
For these I waited three months, and then, concluding 
that I was forgotten, 1 determined to set out to refresh 
Tippoo's memory. 

** I found him at Devanelli Fort, thinking .of nothing 
less than of me or my tin-mines : he was busily engaged 
in making preparations for a war with some Soubha or 
other, whose name I forget, apd all his ideas were bent 
on conquests and vengeance. He scarcely deigned to 
see, much less to listen to me : his treasurer gave me to 
understand that too much had already been lavished upon 
me, a stranger as I was; and that Tippoo's resources, 
at all events, would be now employed in carrying on 
schemes of war, not petty projects of commerce. Thus 
insulted, and denied all my promised reward, I could not 
' but reflect upon the hard fate of those who attempt to 
serve capricious despots. 

^ r prepared as fast as possible to depart from Tippoo's 
court. The Hindoo merchant with whom I had lodged 
the paffodas and rupees promised to transmit them to me 
at Madras^ and he delivered to me the diamond ring 
which Tippoo had ^ven to me during his fit of gene- 
rosity or of ostentation* The sultan, who cared no more 
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\ire : but I was obliged to wait a day or two for a guard, 
. as the hircarrahs who formerly conducted me were now 
oat upon some expedition. 

" While I waited impatiently for their return, Prince 
Abdul Oalie, who had not been during all this time at 
Devanelli Fort, arrived ; and when 1 went to take leave 
of him, he inquired into the reason of my sudden depart- 
ure. In language as respectful as I could use, and ^ith 
as much delicacy as I thought myself bound to observe 
in speaking to a son of his father, I related the truth. 
The princess countenance showed what he felt. He 
paused, and seemed io be lost in thought for a few min- 
utes 1 he then said to me, ' The sultan, my father, is at 
this time so intent upon preparations for war, that even 
I should despair of being listened to on any other sub- 
ject. But yoti have in your possession, as I recollect, 
what might be useful to mm either in war or peace ; and, 
if you desire it, I will speak of this machine to the 
«ultan.' 

** I did not immediately know to what machine of mine 
ihe prince alluded ; but he explained to me that he meant 
my portable telegraph, which would be of infinite use to 
Tippoo in conveying orders of intelligence across the 
deserts. I left the matter entirely to the prince, after 
returning him my very sincere thanks for being thus in- 
terested in my concerns. 

^ A few hours after this conversation I was summoned 
into -the sultan's presence. His impatience to make trial 
<of the telegraphs was excessive ; and I, who but the day 
before had been almost trampled upon by the officers and 
lords ojf his court, instantly became a person of the 
greatest importance. The trial of the telegraphs suc- 
•ceeded b^ond even my expectations; and the sultan 
was in a species of ecstasy upon the occasion. 

'* I cannot omit to notice an instance of the violence . 
of his temper, and its sudden changes from joy to rage. 
One of his blacks, a gentle Hindoo lad of the name of 
Saheb, was ^et to manage a telegraph at one of the sta- 
tions a 'few yards distant from the sultan. I had pre- 
viouslyinstructed Saheb in what he was to do; but, from 
want of practice, he made some mistake^ which threw 
Tippoo f Mto such a transport of passion that he instancy 
ordered the slaveys head to be (»]t off ! a sentence which 
would infalMbly have been executed, if I had aot repre* 
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sented thst it wmild be expedi^t to fuffer hk head to 
remain on his shouiden till the message was delivered 
hy his telegraph ; because there w^ im) one present who 
could immediately supply his place. Saheb then read 
off his message without making any new blunder; and 
the moment the exhibition was over I threw myself ^t 
the feet of the sultan, and implored him to pardon Saheb. 
I was not likely at this moment ^o be refused sudi a 
tr^le ! Saheb was pardoned. 

"An order upon the treasurer for five hundred star 
pagodas, to reward my services at the royal tin-mines, 
was given to me ; and upon my presenting to Tippoo 
Sultan the portable telegi^phs, on which his ardent 
wishes were fixed, he exclaimed, * Ask any favour, in 
the wide-extended power of Tippoo Sultan to confer, and 
it shall be granted.' 

" I concluded that this was merely an oriental figure 
of speech ; but I resolved to run the hazard of a refusal. 
I did not ask for a province, though this was in the wide- 
extended power of Tippoo Sultan to confer ; but as I had 
agreat curiosity to see^ the diamond mines of Golconda, 
of which both in Europe and in India I had heard so 
much, I requested the suHan's pjermission to visit those 
which belonged to him. He hesitated ; but, after saying 
some words to an officer near him, he bade his interpreter 
tell me that he granted my request. 

" A<:cordingly, after lodging my pagodas and rupees 
along with the rest in the hands of Omychund, the Gen- 
too merchant, who was a man of great wealth and credit, 
I set out in company with some (flamond merchants who 
were going to Golconda. My curiosity was amply grati- 
fied by the sight of these celebrated mines ; and I deter- 
mined that, when I returned to Europe, 1 would write a 
description of them. This description, however, I shall 
spare you for the present, and proceed with my story. 

" The diamond merchants with whom I travelled had 
agreat deal of business to transact at various places; 
and this was the cause of much delay to me, which I 
could scarcely bear with patience ; for now that I had 
gratified my curiosity, I was extremely desirous to return 
to Madras with my little treasure. The five yewnf 
salary d\te to me by the East India Company, which I 
had never touched, I had put out at interest at Madras, 
where sometimes the rate was as high as twelve per 
«ent. ; and if you knew," said Mr* Jervas, addressing 
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himself tathe miners at Mr. R — ^s table^ '* any thm^ of 
the nature of compound interest, you would perceive thai 
I was in a fair way to get rich : for, in the course of four- 
teen or fifteen years, any sum that is put out at com- 
pound interest, even in England, where the rate of legal 
interest is five per oent«, t)ecome8 double ^ that is, one 
hundred pounds put out at compound interest in fourteen 
years becomes two hundred. But few people have the 
patience, or the prudence, to make this use of their 
money. I was, however, determined ta employ ail my 
capital in this manner; and I calculated that,m seven 
years, I should have accumulated a sum fuUy sufficient 
to support me all the rest of my life in ease and affluence* 
** Full of these hopes and calculations 1 pursued my 

i*ourney along with the merchants. Arrived at DevanelU 
^ort, I learned that the Soubha, with whom the sultan 
had been going to war, hail given up the territory in dis- 
pute ; and had pacified Tippoo by submissions and pres- 
ents. Whether he chose peace or war was indtifereut to 
me : I was intent on my private affairs, and I went im- 
mediately to Omychiind, my banker, to settle them. I 
had taken my diamond rins^ with me to the mines, that 
I might compare it with otners, and learn its value ; and 
I found that it was worth nearly treble what I had been 
offered for it. Omychund congratulated me upon this 
discovery, and we were just going to settle our accounts, 
when an officer came in, and, after asking whether I was 
not the young Englishman who had lately visited the 
mines of Golconda, summoned me immediately to appear 
before the sultan. I was terrified, for I imagined 1 was 
perhaps suspected of having purloined some of the dia^ 
monds; but I foUowed the officer without hesitati<Hi« 
conscious of ihv innocence. 

** Tippoo Sultan, contrary to my expectations^ re- 
ceived me with a smiling countenance ; and, pointing to 
title officer who accompanied me, asked me whether I 
recollected to have ever seen his face before I I replied, 
No : but the svdtan then informed me that this officer, 
who was one of his own guards, had attended me in dis- 
guise during my whole visit to the diamond mines; and 
niat he was perfectly satisfied of my honourable conduct* 
Then, after making a sigusd to the officer and all present 
to withdraw, he b^ me approach nearer to him ; p^ 
some compliments to my abilities, and proceeded to ex- 
I^ain to me that he stood in further need of my services ; 

Vol. IV.— C 
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and that, if I served him with fidelity, I ahoidd have no 
reason to complain on my return to my own country of 
his want of generosity. 

** All thoughts of war heing now, as he told me, out 
of his mind, he had leisure for other prcjjects to enrich 
himself; and he was determined to begin by reforming 
certain abuses which had long tended to impoverish the 
royal treasury. I was at a loss to know whither this 
preamble would lead: at length, having exhausted his 
oriental pomp of words^ he concluded by informing me 
that he had reason to believe he was terribly cl^ated in 
the management of his mines at Golconda ; that they 
were rented from him by a Feulinga Brahmin, as he 
called him, whose agreement with the adventurers in the 
mines was, that all the stones they found under a pago 
in weight were to be their oMrn; and all above this 
weighi were to be his for the stdtan's use. Now it 
seems that this agreement was never honestly fulfilled 
by any of the parties ; the slaves cheating theHuerchants, 
the merchants cheating the Feulinga Brahmin, and he in 
his turn defrauding the sultan ; so that, Tippoo assured 
mC) he had often purchased from diamond merchants 
stones of a larger spread and finer water than any he 
could get directly from his own mines ; and that he had 
been frequently obliged to reward these merchants with 
rich vests, or nne horses, in order to encourage others 
to offer their diamonds* to sale. 

" 1 couM not but observe, while Tippoo related all 
this, the great agitation of his looks and voice, which 
showed me the strong hold the passion for diamonds had 
upon his soul ; on which I should perhaps have made 
some wise reflections, but that people have seldom leisure 
or inclination to make wise reflections when stadding iu 
the presence of a prince as powerful and as despotic as 
Tippoo Sultan. 

" The service that he required from me was a very 
dangerous one; no less than to visit the mines secretly 
by night, to search those small cisterns in which the 
workmen leave the diamonds mixed with the sand, 
gravelly stuff, and red earth, to sink and drain off during 
their absence. I by no means relished this undertaking: 
besides that it would expose me to imminent danger, it 
was odious to my feelings to become a spy .and an in- 

* FhUoMphieal TranaaetkNM, ^«L M. p.47S. 
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ibnner. This I stated to ^esultan,but he gave no credit 
to this motive ; and, attributing my reluctance wholly to 
fear, he promised that he would take efiRectual measures 
to secure my safety ; and that, after I had executed this 
commission, he would immediately send a guard with 
Bie-to Madras. I saw that a dark frown lowered on his 
brow when I persisted in declining this office; but I 
fortunately bethought myself at this moment of a method 
of escaping the effects of his anger without giving up 
my own principles. 

^ I represented to him that the seizure of the diamonds 
in the cisterns, which he proposed, even should It afford 
him any convincing proofs of the dishonesty of the slaves 
and diamond 'merchants, and even if he could in future 
take effectual precautions to secure himself from their 
frauds, would not be a source of wealth to him equal to 
one which I could propose. His avarice fixed his atten- 
tion, and he eagerly commanded me to proceed. I then 
explained to him that one of his richest diamond mines 
had been for some time abandoned ; because the work- 
men, having dug till they «ame to water, were then forced 
to stop for want of engines such as are known in Europe. 
Now, having observed that there was a rapid current at 
the foot of '&e mountain, on which I could erect a water* 
miU, 1 offered to clear this vsduable mine." 



CHAPTER V, 

''The sultan was pleased with the proposal; bnt, re- 
collecting how apt he was to change his humour, and 
how iH he received me when I returned from his tin- 
mines, I had the precaution to represent that, as this un- 
dertaking wonld be attended with considerable expense, 
it would be necessary that a year's salaiy should be ad- 
vanced to me before my departure for Golconda ; and 
that, if the payments were not in future regularly made, 
I should be at liberty to resign my employment, and 
return to Madras. Prince Abdul Calie was present 
when the sultan pledged his word to this, and gave 
me fill! powers to employ certain of his artificers an4 
woifunea. 

C2 
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** I sbali not trouble you with a history ol^ all 
ddties, delays, and disappointments^ in the exeeotaonof 
my undertaking ; however interesting tl^y were to me» 
the relation would be tiresome to those who have no 
diamond mines to drain. It is enough for you to know 
that at length my engines were set a-going properly, and 
did their business so effectually that the place was by 
degrees cleared of water, and the workmen were able to 
open up fresh and valuable veins. During all this time, 
including a period of three^years^ my salary Was regu* 
faurly paid to the Oentoo merchant Omychund, in whose 
hands I left all my money, upon hispromisiniFtopayme 
as high interest as what I cotdd obtain at Madras. I 
drew upon him only for such small sums as were abso^ 
hitely necessary ; as I was resolved to live with the ut- 
most economy, that I might the sooner be enabled to 
return in affluence to my native country. 

** And here 1 must pause to praise m3rself^ or ra^erto 
rejoice from the bottom of my soul, that I did not, when 
power was in nay hands, make use of it for the pmrposes 
of extortion. The condition of the poor slaves whu^ 
were employed by me was envied by^ all the others : smd 
I have reason to know that, even in the most debased 
and miserable state of existence, the human heart can 
be wakened by kind treatment to feelings of aflS&ction and 
gratitude, liiese slaves became so much attached to 
me that, although the governor of the mines, and certain 
diamond merchants, were lying in wait continually to 
get rid of me some way or other, they never could effect 
their purposes. I was always apprized of my danger in 
time by some of these trusty slav^ ; who, with astonish- 
mg sagacity and fidelity, guarded me while I lived 
among them. ^ 

*' A hfe of daily suspicion and danger was^ however* 
terrible ; and my influence extended but a little way in 
making others happy. I might, for a short season, lessee 
the suffering of these slaves; but still they were shives, 
and most of them were treated scarcely as if they were 
human beings, by the rapacious adventurers (oi whom 
they laboured. 

'' These poor wretches generally work almost naked ; 
they dare not wear a coat, lest the governor should say 
they have driven much, are rich, and so increase his d&* 
mands u]^n them. The wisest, when they find a great 
stone, conceal it till they have an opportunity ; and thoOf 
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miih wifb and ohildreii, niQ all away into the Viaiqiore 
couotry» where they are secure and weU used.* 

"My heart sickened at the daily si^ht of so much 
misery; and nothing but ray hopes of finally j>reYaiUng 
on the sultan to better their condition, by showing him 
how much he would be the ^^er by it, could have in- 
duced me to remain so long m this situation. Repeat- 
edly Tippoo promised me that the first diamond of twenty 
pagos weight which I should bring to him, he would grant 
me all I asked in faroor of the slaves under my care. I 
imparted to them this [M'omise, which excited them to 
great exertions. At last, we were fortunate enough to 
find a diamond above the weight required. It was a well- 
spread stone, of a beautiful pale rose-colour, and of an 
adamantine hardness. I am smre that the si^t of that 
famous stone which is knowa by the name of Pitt's 
diamond, never gave its possessor such heartfelt joy as 
I experienced when I beheld this^ I looked upon it as 
the pledge of future happiness, not only to myself, but to 
hundreds of my feUow-creattires. 

** I set out immediately for Tippoo Sultan's court. It 
was too late in the evening, when I arrived, to see the 
sultan that night; so I went to Omychund, the Hindoo 

merchant, to oottio my offaire with him. Ho received me 

with open arms, saying that he had thriven much upon 
my pagodas and rupees, and that he was ready to account 
with me for my salary ; also for the interest which he 
owed me ; for all which he gave me an order upon an 
English merchant at Madras with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. 

" This beinff settled to my satisfaction, I told him the 
business which now brought me to Tippoo's court, and 
^owed him my ro^e-coloured diamond. His eyes opened 
at the sight with a prodigious expression of avaricious 
eagerness. ^ Trust me,* said he, * Keep this diamond. I 
know Tippoo better than you do ; he will not grant those 
privileges to the slaves that you talk about ; and, after 
all, what concern are they of yours 1 They are used to 
the life they lead. They are not Europeans. What 
Goneem are they of yours 1 Once in your native countnr, 
you will dream of them no more. You will think omy 
of enjoying the wesdth you shall have brought from India. 
Trust me, keep the diamond. Fly this night towards 
Madras. I have a slave who perfectly knows the road 

* pbUoiaiikiail TniMBetioiii. 
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across the country : 3^00 will be in no danger of parsnit 
for the sultan win suppose you to be still at Croleonda. 
No one could inform him of the truth but myself; and 
jTOu must see, by the advice I now give you, that 1 am 
your firm friend. 

** As he finished these words, he clapped his hands, to 
summon one of his slaves, as he said, to give instant 
orders for my flight. - He looked upon me with incredu- 
lous surprise, when I coolty told him that the ftight which 
he proposed was far from my thoughts ; and that it was 
my determination to give tne sultan the diamond that 
belonged to him. 

" Seeing that I was in earnest, Omychund suddenly 
changed his countenance ; and, in a tone of raillery, 
asked me whether I could believe that his proposal was 
serious. Indeed I was left in doubt whe^er he had been 
in earnest or not ; and, at all events, I gave him to under- 
stand that I was incapable of betraying him to the sultan. 

" The next morning, as early as I could, I presented 
myself before the sultan, who singled-me from the crpwd, 
and took me with him into the apartment of Prince 
Abdul Calie. 

'' I proceeded cautiously : Tippoo was all impatience 
to hear news of tits maraund mine, and repeatedly inter- 
rupted me in my account of what had been done there, 
by asking whether we had yet come to any diamonds ? 
I produced first one of a violet colour, which I had re- 
served as a present for Prince Abdul Calie; it was a 
, fine stone, but nothing equal to our rose-coloured dia- 
mond. Tippoo admired this, however, so much, that I 
was certain he would be in raptures with that which I 
had in store for him. Before I showed it to him, in 
speaking of the weight of that which* I had designed to 
present to the prince, I reminded him of his royal promise 
with respect to the slaves. *True,' cried the suHaoi: 
*but is this diamond twenty pagos weight? when you 
bring me one of that value, you may depend upon having 
all you ask.' I instantly produced the rose-coloured 
diamond, weighed it in his presence, and, as the scale in 
which it was put descended, Tippoo burst forth into an 
exclamation of jo}'. I seueed the favourable moment ; 
he nodded as I knelt before him, and bade me rise, saying 
my request was granted ; though why I should ask fa- 
vours for a parcel of mean slaves, he observed, was in* 
comprehensible. 
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opinion ; he at this instant oast upon n\e a faok full of 
benevolence ; and while his father was absorbed in the 
contemplation of his rose-coloured diamond, which he 
weighed, I believe, a hundred times, the generous younff 
prince presented to me that violet-coloured diamond 
which I brought for him. A princely gift made in a 
princely manner. 

^'Tippoo's secretary made out for me the necessary 
order to the governor of the mines, by which a certain 
share of the profits of his labour was, by the sultan's 
command, to belong to each slave ; and all those who 
had been employed in ray service were, as a reward for 
their good conduct, to be emancipated. A number of 
petty exactions were by this order abolished ; and the 
property acquired in land, dress, &c. by the slaves was 
secured to them. Most gladly did 1 see the sultan's 
signet affixed to this paper ; and when it was delivered 
into my hands, my heart bounded with joy. 1 resolved 
to be the bearer of these good tidings myself. Although 
my passport was made out for Madras, and two hircar- 
rahs, by the sultan's order, were actually reajly to attend 
me thither, yet I could not refuse myself the pleasure 
of beholding the joy of tha slaves, at this change in their 
condition ; and, to the latest hour of my life I shall re- 
joice that I returned to Golconda the messenger of 
happiness*^ Never shall I forget the scene to which I 
was there a witness ; never will the expressions of joy 
and gratitude be effaced from my memory which lighted 
up tl^ dark faces of these poor creatures ! who, say what 
we will, have as much sensibiUty, perhaps inore, than 
we have ourselves. 

** No sooner was I awake, the morning after my arrival, 
than I heard them singing songs under my window, in 
which my own name was frequently repeated. They 
received me with a shout of joy when 1 went out 
among them; and, crowding round me, they pressed 
me to accept of some httle tokens of their gratitude and 
good-wiU, which I had not the heart to refuse. The 
very children, by their caresses, seemed to beg me not 
to reject these little offerings. I determined, if ever I 
reached Europe, to give all of them to you, sir, my good 
master, as the best present 1 could make to one of your 
way of thinkinjr. 

^ The day afler my arrival .was spent in rejoicings* 
All the slaves who had worked under my inspection had 
iav«d some little matters, with which they had purchased 
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Inr tbeir wives and for themselres coknnred cottons* 9SBd 
handkerchiefs for their heads. Now that they were not 
in dread of heing rohbed or persecuted by the governor 
of the mines, they ventured to produce them in open 
day. These cottons of Malabar are died of remarkaUy 
bright and gaudy colours ; and whenihe slaves appeared 
decked in them, it was to me one of the grayest spec- 
tacles I ever beheld. They were dancing with a degree 
of animation of which, till then, I never had an idea. 

I stood under the shade of a large banian-tree, enjoy- 
ing the sight : when suddenly 1 felt from behind a blow 
on my head which stunned me. i fell to the ground ; 
and when I came to my senses, found myself in the 
hands of four armed soldiers and a Hindoo, who was 
pulling my diamond ring from my finger. They were 
carrying me away amid the cries and lamentations of 
the slaves, who followed us. ^ Stand off! it is in vain 
you shriek,' said one of the soldiers to the surrounding 
crowd : * what we do is by order of the sultan. Tlius 
he punishes traitors i* 

*' Without further explanation, I was thrown into a 
dungeon belonging to the governor of the mines, wl^ 
stoixl by with insultini^ joy to see me chained to a large 
■tone in my horrid pnson. I knew him to be my en- 
emy : but what was my astonishment when I recollected, 
in the countenance of the Hindoo who was fastening my 
chains and loading me with curses, tiiat very Saheb 
whose life I had formerly saved ! To all my questions 
BO answer was given but—' It is the will of the sultan f 
or—* Thus the sultan avenges himself upon traitors V 

'* The door of my dungeon was then locked and barred, 
and 1 was left alone in perfect darkness. 'Is this,' 
thought 1, * the reward of all my faithful services V B^ 
terly did I regret that I was not in my native country, 
where no man, at the will of a sultan, can be thrown 
into a dungeon without knowing his crime or his ac- 
cusers. 1 cannot attempt to describe to you what I felt 
during this most miserable day of my existence. Feebte 
at last for want of food, I stretched myself out as wett 
88 my chains would allow nie, and tried to compose 
myself to sleep. I sank into a state of insensibility, in 
"wnich I must have remained for several hours, for it 
was midnight when I was roused by the unbarring of 
my prison door. It was Saheb who entered, carrying in 
ene hand a torch, and in the otiier some food, wmclL he 
Mt before me in silenoe. I cast upon hira a look of 
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acort^ woA was about to reproach him with his mgratiw 
tadey when he threw himself at my feet, and burst into 
tears. * Is it po$8ible,* said he to me, * that you are not 
sure of the heart of Saheb ! You saved my life — I am 
come to save yours. But eat, master,' conlmued he, 
* eat while I speak, for we have no time to iose. TVv 
morrow's sun must see us far from hence. You cannot 
support the fatigues you have to undergo without taking 
food.' 

** I yielded to his entreaties, and while I ate Saheb in- 
formed me that my imprisonment was owing to the 
treacherous Hindoo merchant Omychund; who, in hopes, 
I suppose, of possessing himself in quiet of all the wealth 
which I had intrusted to his care, went to the sultan, 
and accused me of having secreted certain diamonds of 
great value, which he ptetended 1 had shown to him in 
confidence. Tippoo, enraged at this, despatched imme- 
diate orders to four of his soldiers to go in search of 
me, seize, imprison, and torture me. till I should confess 
where these diamonds were concealed. Saheb was in 
^be sultan's apartment when this order was given, and 
immediately hastened to Prince Abdul Calie, whom he 
knew to be my friend, and informed him of what had 
happened* The prince sent for Omychund, and after 
carefully questioning him was convinced, by his contra- 
dictory answers, and by his confusion, that the charge 
against me was wholly unfounded : he dismissed Omy- 
chund, however, without letting him know his opinion, 
and then sent Saheb for the four soldiers who were 
setting out in searclv of me. In their presence he gave 
Saheb orders aloud to take charge of me the moment I 
should be found, and secretly commissioned him to fa- 
Tour my escape. The soldiers thought that in obeying 
the prince they obeyed the sultan; and consequently, 
when I was taken and lodged in my dungeon, the keys 
of it were delivered to Saheb. 

** When he had finished telling me all this, he restored 
to me my ring, which he said he snatched from my 
finger as soon as 1 was seized, that I might not w 
robbed of it By the governor, or some of the soldiers. 

** The grateful Saheb now struck off my chains ; and 
my own anxiety for my escape was scarcely ecjual to 
his. He had swift horses belonging to the soldiers in 
readiness ; and we pursued our course all ni^ht without 
interruption. He was well acquainted witii the countryy 

C3 
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havmg accompanied the sultaii on sereral expeditioiis. 
When we thought ourselves beyond the reach of all 
pursuers^ Saheb permitted me to rest ; but 1 never rested 
at my ease till 1 was out of Tippoo Sultan's dominioiis> 
and once more in safety at Madras. Dr. Bell received 
me with great kindnesst heard my story,, said congratu- 
.lated me on my escape from Tippoo's power* 

*' I was now rich beyond my hopes ; for I had Omy- 
chund's order upon the Madras merchant safe in my 
pocket, and the whole sum was punctually paid to me. 
My ring 1 sold to the Governor of Madras for more ev^i 
than 1 expected. 

" I had the satisfaction to learn, before I left Madras, 
that Omychund's treachery was made known to the 
sultan by means of Prince Abdul Calie, whose memory 
will ever be dear to me. Tippoo, as I have been in- 
formed, in speaking of me, was heard to regret that he 
could not recall to his service such an honest English- 
man. 

*♦ I was eager to reward the faithful Saheb, but he ab- 
solutely refused the money which 1 ofiered him, sayiogy 
< that he would not be paid for saving the life of one 
who had saved his.' He^expressed a great desire to ac- 
company me to my. native country from the moment 
that I told him we had no slaves there ; and that, as 
soon as any slave touched the English shore, by our 
laws he obtained his freedom. He pressed me sp 
earnestly to tike him along with me as my servant that 
I could not refuse ; so he sailed with me for Europe* 
As the wind Med the sails of our vessel, much did I re- 
joice that the gales which blew me from the shores of 
India were not tainted with the curses of any of my fellow- 
creatures* Here I am, thank Heaven ! once more in 
free and happy England, with a good fortune, clean 
hands, and a pure conscience, not unworthy to present 
myself to my first good master^ to him whose humanity 
and generosity were the cause of—" 

Here Mr. R— — interrupted his own praises, by say- 
ing to those of the miners who had not fallen fast asleep, 
** My good friends, you now know the meaning of the 
toast which you all drank after dinner ; let us drink it 
again before we part :—' Welcome home to our friend 
Mr. Jervas, and may good faith always meet with good 
fortune!'" 

October^ 1799. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Pearson, a wealthy Lincolnshire farmer, who had 
always been esteemed a prudent sensible man, though 
something of a humorist, made the following will :«— 

** I, John Pearson, of The Wold in Lincolnshire, farmer, 
being of sound mind and body, do make this my last 
will and testament, Ac, 

^ I give and bequeath my form of West Woldland to 
my eldest nephew Grimes Goodenou^h ; my farm of 
Holland Fen to; my dear nephew Jonn Wright; and 
my farm of Clover Hill to my youngest nephew Pierce 
Marvel. 

** I furtlier will and desire that th« sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds, which is now in the hands of William Con- 
stantine, gentleman, my executor, may by him, imme- 
diately after my decease, be put out to interest for ten 
years. And I will and desire that, at the end of the said 
ten years, the said sum of ten thousand pounds, and the 
interest so accumulated thereon, be given to whichso- 
ever of my aforesaid nephews shall at Xhat time be the 
richest. 

** And I trust that the said William Constantine, gen- 
tleman, my executor and very good friend, being a clear- 
headed honest man, will understand and execute this my 
last will and testament according to the plain meaning 
of my words, though it should happen that this my wiS 
should not be drawn up in due Idgal form, of which I 
know litUe or nothing.*' 

Mr. Constantine, the executor, being, aa described, a 
clear-headed honest man, found no difficulty either in 
understanding or executing this trust, 'fhe ten thousand 
pounds were, immediately upon Pearson'sdecease, placed 
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out upon iiiterest, and the three nephews were put mta 
possessian of their farms. 

l%68e were of very diflTerent value. Goodenough^s 
wanted improvement, but would pay richly for any that 
should be judiciously made. Wright's farm was by 
far the worst of the three ; and Marvel's the best. 

The Lincolnshire world was much divided in opinion 
concerning these young men ; and many bets were laid 
relating to the legacy. People judged according to their 
own characters: the enterprising declared for Marvel, 
the prudent for Wright, the timid for Goodenough. . 

The nephews had scarcely been in possession of their 
farms a week when, one evening, as they were all supping 
together at Wright's -house. Marvel suddenly tumal to 
Goodenough, and exclaimed, ^ When do you begin your 
improvements, cousin Goodenough I" 

" Never, cousin Marvel." 

*^ Then you'll never touch the ten thousand, my boy. 
What ! wUl you do nothing to your marsh 1 — nothing to 
your common 1 — nothing to your plantations ) Do not 
you mean ever to make any improvements t" 

** I mean not to make any inrprovements." 

^ Well, youll let me make some for you." 

« Not I.^ 

" No ! Won't you let me cut down some of those trees 
ilCHr you, that are spoiling one another in your wood V* 

** Not a tree shall be cnt down. Not a stick shall be 
stirred. Not a change shall be made, I say." 

** Not a change for the better, cousin dioodenough I" 
saidWright. 

^* Not a change can be for the better, to my mind ; I 
shall plough, and sow, and reap, as our forefathers <tid, 
and that's enough for me." 

** What, will you not even try the new plough?" said 
Marvel. 

** Not I ; no new ploughs for me. No i^ngfa can be 
80 good as the old one." 

^ How da you know, as you never tried it, or would 
see it tried r said Wright : <* I find it better than the 
old one." 

^ No matter ; the old one wiU do well enough for me, 
as it did for my father before me." 

After having repeated these words in precisely the 
same tone several times, he went on slowly eating his 
tapper, while Marvel in detestation of his obstinate ster 
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- pidity, torned his back upon him, and begttn to enume- 
rate to Wri^^t sundry of his 0¥m ingenious projects. 

f* My dear Wright," said he, •• you are worth talking 
to, and you shall hear sdl my schemes." 

"Willingly; but I do not promise to approre of them 
all." 

" Oh I yoa wiU, you will, the moment you hear them ; 
and I will let you have a share in some of them. In the 
first place, there's that fine rabbit-warren near Clover- 
hill. The true silver gray rabbits — silver sprigs they call 
them-r<lo you know that the skins of those sUver sprigs 
are worth any money ?" 

** Any money ! what money ?" 

" Pooh ! I don't know exactly : but I mean to buy that 
warren." 

"Before you know what it is worth! Let us con- 
sider ; each dozen of skins is worth, say, from ten to fif- 
teen shillings." 

" You need not trouble yourself to calculate now," in- 
terrupted Marvel, "for I have determined to have the 
warren. With the money that I shall get for my silver 
sprigs I will next year make a decoy, and supply the 
London market with wildfowl. Don't you remember 
the day that we met Simon Stubbs, the carrier, loaded 
with game and wild fowl; he said that a decoy in Lin- 
colnshire must be a fortune to any man. I'll i^ave the 
best decoy not only in Lincolnshire but in all England. 
By-the-by, there's another thing I must do, Wright ; 111 
exchange any part of Clover-hill you please with you for 
as much land in Holland-fen." 

" Take him at his word, cousin Wright," said Good- 
enough. 

" No, no," replied Wright; " I know the value of land, 
and the difference between Clover-hill and Holland-fen, 
better than he does : I would not take him at his word, 
for that would be taking him in." 

" I would not take anybody in," said Goodenough; " but 
if another man is a fool, that's no reason I should be one. 
Now, if a roan offers me a good bargain, why should not 
I close with him, and say— Done 1" 

" Then say done," cried Marvel, " and you shall have 
the bargain, Goodenough. You have an undrained marsh 
of your own : I'll exchange with you, and welcome, ten 
acres of the marsh for five of Clover-hill." 

" Done," said Goodenough. 
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" Done. I shall stock it with geese, and you'll 
what the quills and feathers alone will bring me in. Vwe 
engaged with one already to sell them for me. But, 
Wright, here's another scheme I have. Wildmore com- 
mon, you know, is covered with those huge thistles 
which prick the noses of the sheep so as to hinder them 
from feeding and fattening : I will take that common into 
my own hands." 

^ Ay," said Goodenough ; ^ exchange the rest of Clo- 
ver-hill for it s— that's like you !" 

" And I will mow the thistles," pursued Marvel, with- 
out deigning to reply to Goodenough. ** 1 will mow the 
thistles ; their down I can contrive to work up into cot- 
ton, and the stalks into cordage : and with the profit I 
shall make of these thistles, and of my decoy, and of my 
goose-quills and feathers, and of my silver sprig rabbits, 
J will buy jackets for my sheep, for my sheep shall aU 
have jackets after shearing. Why should not Lincoln- 
shire sheep, if they have jackets, become as valuable as 
the Leicestershire breed 1 You'll see my sheep will be 
the finest in the whole county ; and, with the profit I shaU 
make of them, I will set up a fishery in Fen-lake ; and 
with the profits of the fishery — now comes my grand 
scheme — ^I shall be the richest of you all! with the 
profits of the fishery, and the decoy« and the sheep, and 
the silver sprigs, and the quills and feathers, geese and 
thistles, 1 will purchase that fine heronry near Spalding." 

At these words Goodenough laid down his knife and 
fork ; and, sticking his arpis a-kimbo, laughed contempt-i 
uousiy, if not heartily. 

'* So, then, the end of all- this turmoil is to purchase a 
heronry! Much good may it do you, cousin Marvel. 
You understand your own affair best: you will make 
great vnpr&vemenis^ 1 grant, and no doubt will be the 
richest of us all. Th^ ten thousand pounds will be yours 
for certain : for, as we all know, cousin Marvel, you are 
a genius ! But why a genius should set his fancy upon a 
heronry, of all things in this mortal world, is more than. 
I can pretend to teU ; being no genius myself." 

" Look here, Wright," continued Marvel, stiU without 
vouchsafing auy direct reply to Goodenough : *' here's a 
description in this last newspaper of the fine present that 
the grand seignior has made to his majesty. The plume 
of herons' feathers alone is estimated at a thousand 
guineas ! Think of what I shall make by my heronry \ 
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At the end of ten years I shall be so rich that it wffl 
iiardly be worth my while," said Marvel, laughing, ** to 
accept of my uncle's legacy. 1 will give it to you, 
Wright; for you are a generous fellow, and I am sure 
you will deserve it." 

In return for this liberal promise, Wright endeavoured 
to convince Marvel that if he attempted such a variety 
of schemes at once, they would probably all fail ; and 
that, to ensure success, it would be necessary to calcu- 
late and to make himself master of the business, before 
he should undertake to conduct it. Marvel, however, 
was of too sanguine and presumptuous a temper to listen 
to this sage advice : he was piqued by the sneers of his 
cousin Goodenough, and determined to prove the supe- 
riority of his own spirit and intellect. He plunged at 
once into the midst of a business which he did not un- 
derstand. He took a rabbit-warren of two hundred and 
fifty acres into his hands ; stocked ten acres of marsh 
land with geese ; and exchanged some of the best part 
of Clover-hill for a share in a common covered witti 
thistles. He planted a considerable tract of land with a 
degree of expedition that astonished all the neighbour- 
hood : but it was remarked that the fences were not quite 
sufficient ; especially as the young trees were in a dan- 
gerous situation, bemg surrounded by land stocked with 
sheep and horned cattle. Wright warned him of the 
danger ; but he had no time this year, he said, to com- 
plete the fences : the men who tended his sheep might 
easily keep them from the plantation for this season, and 
the next spring he purposed to dig such a ditch round 
the whole as should secure it for ever. He was now 
extremely busy, making jackets for his sheep, providing 
willows for his decoy, and gorse and com for his geese : 
the geese, of which he had a prodigious flock, were not 
yet turned into their fen, because a new scheme had oc- 
curred to Marvel, relative to some reeds with which a 
part of this fen was covered ; on these reeds myriads of 
starlings were accustomed to roost, who broke them 
down with their weight. Now Marvel knew that such 
reeds would be valuable for thatching, and with this 
view he determined to drive away the starhngs : but the 
measures necessary for this purpose would /riffhten his 
friends the geese, and therefore he was obliged to pro- 
tect and feed them in his farm«yard, at a considerable ex- 
pense, while he was carrying on the war with the star- 
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Eiifi. Hd ilred gonn at them morniii^ s&cl tiwtwag^ ht 
sent up rockets and kites with fier^ tails, and at last he 
banished them ; but half his geese, m the mean time, died 
for want of- food ; and the women and children who 
plucked them stole one-quarter of the feathers and one- 
naif of the quills, ^hile Marvel was absent letting up 
Todcets in the fen. 

The rabbit-warren was, however, to make up for all 
other losses : a furrier had engaged to take as many silver 
sprigs from him as he pleas^ at sixteen shillings a 
dozen, proYtded he should send them properly dressed, 
and in time to be shipped for China, where these silver 
gray rabbit-skins sold to the best advantage. As wmter 
came on, it was necessary to supply the warren with 
winter food : and Marvel was much astonished at the 
multitude of unforeseen expenses into which his rabbits 
led him. The banks of the warren wanted repair, and 
the warrener's house was not habitable in bad weather: 
these appeared but slight circumstances when Marvel 
made the purchase ; but, alas ! he had reason to change 
his opinion in the course of a few months. The first 
week in November there was a heavy fkll of snow ; and 
the warren walls should have been immediately cleared 
of snow, to have kept the rabbits within their bounds: 
but Marvel happened this week to be on a visit in York- 
shire, and he was obliged to leave the care of the warren 
entirely to the warrener, who was obliged to quit his 
house during the snow, 'and to take shelter with a neigh- 
bour : he neglected to clear the walls ; and Marvel, upon 
his returp home, found that his silver sprigs had strayed 
into a neighbouring warren. The second week in No- 
vember is the time when the rabbits are usually killed, 
as the skins are then in full prime : it was in vain that 
Marvel raised a hue and cry after his silver sprigs ; a 
fortnight passed away before one-tiiird of them could be 
recovered. The season was Iqst, and the furrier sued 
him for breach of contract ; and, what was worse, Crood- 
enough laughed at his misfortunes. The next year he 
expected to retrieve his loss : he repaired the warrener's 
house, new faced the banks, and capped them with furze ; 
but the common gray rabbit had been introduced into the 
warren by the stragglers of the preceding year ; and as 
these gray rabbits are of a much more hardy race than 
the silver spri^, they soon obtained and kept possession 
of the land. Marvel now pronounced rab&ts to be thft 
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most useless amd vezatioos animals upon earth ; and in 
one-quarter of an hour thoroughly convinced himself that 
tillage was far more profitable than rabbits. He ploughed 
up his warren, and sowed it with com ; but, unluckily, his 
attention had been so much taken up by the fishery, the de- 
coy, the geese, the thistles, and the hopes of the heronry, 
that he totally forgot his intention of making the best of 
all possible ditches round his plantation. When he went 
to visit this plantation, he beheld a miserable spectacle ; 
the rabbits which had strayed beyond their bounds during 
the great snow, and those which had been hunted from 
their burrows when the warren was ploughed up, had all 
taken shelter in this spot : and these refugees supported 
themselves for some months upon the bark and roots of 
the finest young trees. 

Marvel's loss was great, but his mortification stiU 
greater ; for his cousin Goodenough laughed at him with^ 
out mercy. Something must be done, he saw, to re- 
trieve his credit ; and the herojiry was his resource. 

'* What will signify a few trees, more or less," thought 
he, Tor the loss of a few silver sprigs, or the death of a 
few geese, or the waste of a few quills and feathers 1 
My sheep will sell well, my thistles will bring ine w^ 
again 9 and ao eoon as I have sold my sheep at Partney 
fair, and manufactured my thistles, I will set out with my 
money in my pocket for Spalding, and make my bargain 
for the heronry. A plun^ of herons' feathers is worth a 
thousand guineas ! My fortune will be made when I get 
possession of the Spalding heronry." • * 

So intent was Marvel upon the thouj^hts of the Spald- 
ing heronry that he neglected every thmg else. About a 
week before the fair of Partney he bethought himself of 
his sheep, which he had left to the care of a shepherd- 
boy : he now ordered the boy^ to drive them home, that 
he might see them. Their jackets hung upon them like 
bags : the poor animals had fallen away in the most de- 
plorable manner. Marvel could scarcely believe that 
these were his sheep; or that these were the sheep 
which he had expected to be the pride of Lincolnshire, 
and which he had hoped would set the fashion of jackets. 
Behold, they were dying of the rot ! 

*' What an unfortunate man I am !" exclaimed Marvel, 
turning to his cousin Wright, whom he had summoned 
■along with Goodenough, in the pride of his heart, to view, 
value, and admire his sheep. ^ All your sheep, Wright^ 
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are fat and sound : mine were finer than yoars when I 
bought them : how comes it that I am so unlucky 1'' 

'* Jack of all trades, and master of none V^ said Good- 
enough, with a sneer. 

" You forgot, I am afraid, what I told you when first 
you bought these sheep," said Wright, " that you should 
always keep them in fold, every morning, till the dew 
was off: if you had done so, they would now be as well 
and thriving as mine. Do not you remember my telling 
you that 1" 

" Yes ; and I charged this boy always to keep them in 
fold till the dew was off," repUed Marvel, turning with 
an angry countenance to the shepherd-boy. 

** I never heard nothing of it till this minute, 1 am sure, 
master," said the boy. 

Marvel now recollected that, at the very moment when 
he was going to give this order to the boy, his attention 
had been drawn away by the sight of a new decoy in the 
fields adjoining to his sheep-pasture. In his haste to ex- 
amine the decoy, he forgot to give that order to his shep- 
herd, on which the safety of his fine flock of sheep de- 
pended.* Such are the negligences and blunders of those 
who endeavour to do half a dozen things at onct. 

The failure of one undertaking ne-rer discoisaged 
Marvel from beginning another; and it is a pity, that 
with so much spirit and activity he had so little steadi- 
ness and prudence. His sheep died, and he set out for 
Spalding full of the thoughts of the heronry. Now this 
beronry belonged to Sir Plantagenet Mowbray, an elderly 
gentleman, who was almost distracted with family pride : 
he valued himself upon never having parted with one inch 
of the landed property that had descended to him, through 
a long line of ancestors, from the Plantagenets. He 
looked tlown upon the whole race of farmers and traders 
as beings of a^ different species from himself; and the in- 
dignation with which he heard, from a Lincolnshire 
farmer, a proposal to purchase his heronry, may perhaps 
be imaginedf but cannot be described. It was in vaia 

* A general View of the Agriealtvre of the County of Lincoln, p. 330. ** U 
well deserves noting; that a shepherd, who when yoang was shepherd's boy to 
an old man who lived at Netlam, near Lincoln, a place fhmous for the rot, tcrfd 
Mr. Neve that be was persuaded sheep toolt the rot only of a morning, beflwe 
th9 dew was wel} off. At that time they folded, being open Ael<t : his mastn^ 
i^ephert) kept bis flock in fold always till the dew was gone ; and with no 
other attention hia sheep wefe kept soundi whea aU the neighbours lost tbeir 
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that Marvel rose in his offers ; it was in vain that he de- 
clared he was ready to give any price that Sir Plantage- 
net would set upon the heronry. Sir Plantagenet sent 
word by his steward, that not a feather of his birds 
should be touched ; that he was astonished at the inso- 
lence of such a proposal ; and that he advised Marvel to 
keep out of the way of his people, lest they should revenge 
the insult that had been offered to th^ir master. 

This haughty answer, and the disappointment of aU 
his hopes and*schemes respecting the heronry, threw 
Marvel into a degree of rage scarcely inferior to what 
was felt by Sir Plantagenet. As he was galloping down 
the avenue from Plantagenet-hail, he overtook a young 
man, of a shabby appearance, who was mounted upon a 
very fine horse. At first Marvel took it for granted that 
he was one of Sir Plantagenet's people, and he was riding 
past him, when he heard the stranger say, in a friendly 
tone, " Your horse gallops well, sir : but have a care ; 
there's a carrion a httle way farther on that may startk 
him." 

Marvel pulled in his horse 5 the stranger rode up beside 
him, and they entered into conversation. ** That carrion, 
sir," said he, pointing to the dead horse, which had just 
been shot for the baronet's son's hounds, " that carrion, 
sir, was in my opinion the be^t horse Sir Plantagenet, 
or his son either, were possessed of. 'TIS a shame for 
any man who pretends to be a gentleman, and who talks 
this way and that so high of his family* should be so 
stingy in the article of horsefiesh." 

Marvel was not unwilling at this instant to hear the 
haughty baronet blamed and ridiculed ; and his companion 
exactly fell in with his humour by telling a variety of 
anecdotes to prove Sir Plantagenet to be every thing 
that was odious and contemptible. The history of his 
insolence about the heronty was now related by Marvel; 
and the stranger seemed to sympathize so much in his 
feelings, that, from a stranger, he began to consider him 
as a friend. InsensiUy the conversation returned to the 
point at which it commenced ; and his new friend ob- 
served that it was in vain to expect any thing good from 
any gentleman, or indeed from any man, who was stingy 
in the article of horseflesh. 

A new sense of honour and of shame began to rise in 
our hero's mind ; and he sat imeasy in his saddle, while 
be reflected that the horse upon which he was mounted 
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was perhaps as deservedly an object of contempt as any* 
of Sir Plantagenet's stud. His new friend^ wiUiout 
seeming to notice his embarrassment, continued his eo&- 
versation, and drew a tempting picture of the pleasures 
and glories of a horse-race : he said, *' he was just train- 
ing a horse for the Yorii races, and a finer animal never 
was crossed. Sir Plantagenet's eldest son would have 
been the proudest and happiest .of men if his father 
would but hare bought the horse for him : but he had 
refused, and the youth himself had not the price,^ or hsdf 
the price, at his command." 

Our hero was no judge of horses, but he was ambi- 
tious to prove that his spirit was superior to that of the 
haughty baronet ; and that something good might be ex- 
pected from him, as he was not stingy in horseflesh. 
JBesides, he was worked up to a high degree of curiosity 
to see the York races; and his companion assured him 
that he could not appear there without being well 
mounted. In short,, the hour was not at an end before 
he had offered a hundred guineas for the finest horse that 
ever was crossed. He was charmed with the idea that 
he should jneet Sir Plantagenet Mowbray's son and heir 
at thtt York races, and should show him that he was able 
and willing to pay for the horse which his arrogant 
father could not afford to purchase. 

From the anecdote of the heronry, his companion per- 
ceived that Marvel was a man fond of projects; and he 
proposed to him a scheme, which caught his fancy so 
much that it consoled him for his disappointment. It 
was the fatdt of our enterprising hero's character always 
to think the last scheme for making a fortune the best. 
As soon as he reached home he was in haste to abandon 
some of his old projects, which now appeared to him flat» 
stale, and unprofitable. About a score of his flock, 
though tainted with the rot, were not yet dead ; he was 
eager to sell them, but no one would buy sheep of such 
a wretched appearance. At last Wright took them off 
his hands. **! will throw the threescore jackets into 
the bargain," said Marvel ; ** for you are a generous fel- 
low, to offer so handsomely for my poor sheep, and you 
deserve to be treated as you treat others. If I come in 
at the end of the ten years for the legacy, I shall remem- 
ber you, as I told you before : as to my cousin Good« 
enough here, he thinks so much pf himself, thattber^is 
no occasion for others to think of him. i asked him to 



|bift me in a bond, yenterday, for a hundred poimdB« Jmt 
to try hkn, and he refioed me. When I come in for the 
legacy, I will cut Inm off with a shilling, — ^1 give him fair 

BOtfC^ 

♦• Cut me off with what you will,** said Goodenough, 
sullenly, ** not a farthing of my money shall ever be lent 
ta one that has a project for every day in the year. Get 
into what difficulties you may, I will nerer join you in 
any bond, I promise you. It is enough for me to take 
CJare of myself." 

^ Don't flatter yourself that I am getting into any dif- 
ficulties," replied Marvel. ^ I wanted the hmidred guineas 
only to pay for a horse ; and the friend who sold him to 
me will wait my convenience^*' 

"The /nenii," said Wright; **do you mean that man 
who rode home with you fyom Spalding ?^-^I advise 
you hot to make a friend of him, for he is a notorious 
jockey." 

*VHe will not take me in, though," said Marvel ; '' I am 
as sharp as he is, and he sees that : so we understand 
one another very well. To my certain knowledge, a 
hundred and twenty guineas could be had to-morrow for 
the horse 1 bought from Mtn ; yet he let me have him for 
a hundred." 

"And how can a inan of your sense, cousin Marvel," 
said Wright, "i>e£ieve that a person who never saw you 
till within these three days would be so much your friend 
as to make you a present of twenty guineas 1" 

•* A [wesent !" 

"Yes; if he lets you have a horse for a hundred 
which you can sell for a hundred and twenty, does not 
he make you^ present of twenty guineas ?" 

" Well, but I can tell you the reason for all that: he 
wants me to enter into a scheme with him, for breeding 
horses on the commons here ; and so he would not, at 
first setting out, stand to higgle with me for the price of 
a horse.^* 

^And would you for twenty guineas, cousin MarveL 
run the hazard of joining in any scheme with a man of 
his character ? Pray inquire in the country and in York, 
where you are going, what sort of a character this man 
bears. Take my advice, pay him for his horse, and have 
aothing more to do with him." 

"But I have not th« ready cash to pay him for his 
horse, that's one thing," said MarveL 
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"JLet that be no difficulty," refdied Wright; ** for I 
have a hundred guineas here, just brought home from 
Partney fair, and they are heartily at your service." 

Goodenough twitched Wright^s elbow three times as 
he uttered these words: but Wright finished his sen- 
tence, aiul put the money into Marvers hands immediately 
upon his promising to pay for the horse, break off att 
connexion with his friend the jockey, if he should find 
upon inquiry that he was not a person of good character, 
aiid at all events to suspend any treaty with him till after 
his return from York. 

♦'While you are gone," said Wright, "I will make 
inquiries about the profit of breeding of horses on the 
commons. I have an acquaintance, a sensible old man, 
who has kept accounts of what he has done in that way 
himself; and he will show us his accounts, from which 
we shall be able to judge." 



CHAPTER IT. 

WaionT heard nothing more of him for about a fort- 
night; he then received the following letter: 

" Dear C6usin Wright, 

"It is a very great pity that you could not be per- 
suaded to come along with me to York races, where I 
have seen more of life, and of the world, in a week, 
than ever I did in all my hfe before. Yoric is a surprising 
fine town, and has a handsome cathedral, and assembly- 
room : but I am not in the humour, just now, to describe 
them ; so I shall proceed to what is much better worth 
thinking of. 

" You must know, cousin Wright, that I am in love, 
and never was I so happy or so miserable in my da3r8. 
If I was not a farmer there would be some hopes for 
me ; but, to be sure, it is not to be expected that such a 
lady as she is should think of a mere country booby ; in 
which light, indeed, she was pleased to say, as I h^rd 
from good authority, she did not consider me $ though 
my manners wanted polish. These were her own wor&. 
I shall spare nothing to please her, if possible, and am 
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irot wholly wi^ont 1iope,.thoii^ I have a powerfid riral ( 
no less a person than the eldest son and heir of Sir 
Plantagenet Mowhray, hart. But her virtue will never, 
I am persuaded, suffer her to listen to such addresses as 
his. Now mine are honourable, and pure as her soul; 
the purity of which no one could doubt who had seen 
her last night, as 1 did> in the character of the Fair Peni* 
tent. She was universally admired ) and another night 
sang and danced like an angel. But I can give you no 
idea of her by pen and ink ; so I beseech you to come 
and see her, and give your advice to me candidly, for 
I have the highest opinion of your judgment and good- 
nature. 

^ 1 find you were quite right about that scoundrel who 
rode with me from Spalding ! He has arrested me for a 
hundred guineas; and is, without exception, the shabbiest 
dog J ever met with: but* I am out of his clutches, and 
have better friends. I will tell you the whole story when 
we meet, and pay you your hundred with many thanks. 
Pray set out as soon as you receive this, for every mo- 
ment is an age to me : and I won't declare myself, more 
than I have done, if possible, till you come, for I have a 
great opinion of your judgment ; yet hope you won't put 
on your severe face, nor be prejudiced against her, be- 
cause of her being on the stage. Leave such iUiberality 
to cousin Goodenough : it would be quite beneath you I 
Pray bring with you that volume of old plays that is at 
the top of my bed, under the bag of thistles ; or in the 
basket of reeds that I was making ; or in the out-house, 
where 1 keep the goose-quills and feathers. 1 don't find 
my memory so clear, since my head is so full of this 
cKarming Alicia Barton. Pray make no delay, as you 
value the peace of mind of your 

^ Affectionate cousin and friend, 

*' PlBRCI MaRVKL. 

•* P.S. Mr. Barton, her brother, is the most generous 
of men, and the cleverest. He is not averse to the 
match. Sir Plantagenet Mowbray's son and heir, who 
is as insolent as his father, may find that a Lincolnshire 
£Butner is not a person to be despised. I have thoughts 
of seliing my farm of Clover-hill, and of going into an- 
other way of Hfe ; for which, as Mr. Barton said, and 
Alicia hinted, nay, as I am inchned to beheve too, I am 
much better suited than for farming. Of this more when 
we meet. Pray set out as soon as you receive this* 
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Alicia has daik ejres, and yet a fair complexioii. I asi 
sore jou will like her.** 

Far from feeling smre that he should like Miss Alicia 
Barton, Wright was so much sdarmed for his cousin <m 
the perusal of this letter, that he resolved to set out im- 
mediately for York, lest the sale of Ciover-hill should 
be concluded before his arrival. A new project and a 
new love were indeed powerful temptations to one of 
Marvel's character. 

As GoodenoHgh was plodding at his accustomed pace 
in his morning's work, he met Wright on horseback, who 
asked him if he had any commissions that he could exe- 
cute in Yortc, whither he was going. 

**None, thank Heaven!" said Goodenough. **So I 
see it is as I always knew it would be ! Marvel is 'ticing 
yoa into his own ways, and -will make you just such 
another as hisseU. — Ay, you must go to York races! 
Well, so much the better for me. Much pleasure to ydi 
at the races." 

'M am not going to the races $ I am going to do Marvel 
a service." 



«t 



Charity begins at home : that's my maxim," repUed 
Goodenough. 

** It is quite fitting that charity should begin at home,** 
said Wright ; " but then it should not end at home ; for 
those that help nobody will find none to help them in 
time of need." 

^ Those that help nobody will not be so apt to coom 
to need," replied Goodenough. ^ But yonder's my men 
standing idle. If I but turn ray head, that's the way of 
them. Good>raorrow to you, cousin Wright ; I can't 
stand argufying here about charity, which won't plough 
my ground, nor bring me a Jot nearer to the ten thousand 
pounds' legacy { so good-morrow to you. My service to 
cousin Marvel." 

Goodenough proceeded to his men, who were in truth 
standing idle, as it was their custom to do when thekr 
master's eye was not, as they thought, upon them ; for 
he kept them so hard at work when he was present thai 
not a labouring-man in the country would hire hims^ 
to Goodenough when he could get employment else- 
where. GoG^AOHgh's partisans, however, observed 
that he got his money's worth out of every man he em- 
ployed; and that this was the way to grow rich. The 
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^foefllion^ said tbey, is notVliidi of tbe thne nephew* 
'will be the best belovedi but which wiU be the richest al 
^ end of ten years ; aiid» on this ground, who can dis- 

Cte that Goodenough's Maxim is the best — ** Charity 
^ns at home!" Wright's friends looked rathcnr 
alarmed when they heard of this journey to York ; and 
Marvel's adroeates, though they put a good face vpon 
the matter, heartily wished him safe home* 

Upon Wright's arrival in York, he. ibund it no easy 
matter to discover his cousin Marvel ; for he had for* 
gotten to date his lettert aad no direction was given to 
inn or lodgings At lastf after inquiring at all the public- 
kouoes witboiit succsess, Wright bethought, himself of 
asking where Miss Alicia Barton the actress lodged ; for 
there he would probably meet her lover. Mr. Harrisont 
an eminent dier, to whom he applied for informatioUf 
very civillv offered to show him the house. Wright 
had gained this dier's good opinion by the punctuality 
With which he had, for three years past, supplied him^at 
the day and hour appokned, with the quantity of woad 
for which he had agreed. Punctuality never fails to 
gain the good opinion of men of business. 

As the dier walked with Wright to Miss Barton's 
lodgings, they entered into conversation about her ; and 
Wright asked what character she bore. 

** I know nothing of her character, for my own share," 
said Harrison, ^ not being in that line of business ; but I 
tlnnkl cottkl put you into a way of seeing her in her trad 
colours, whatever they may be ; for she is very intimate 
with a milliner whom my wife (though not wjth my good* 
will entirely) visits. In return for which I shall be glad 
that yott will do my business along with vour own, and 
let me know if any thing is going wron^.'' 

The dier introduced Wright to the milliQer as a gen- 
tleman farmer, who wanted to take home with him a 
(ashionable cap and bonnet or two for some ladies in 
Lincolnshire. The milliner oidered down some dusty 
bandboxes, which she protested and vowed were Just ar- 
rived from London with the newest fashions ; and white 
she was displaying these, Wright talked of the rabe% 
and the players, and Miss Alicia Barton. 

^ Is she as handsome as they say I I have a hi^ 
tw'osUff to see her," said Wright, feigning more rusticity 
of manner ^d more simplicity than was natural to hiiife 

Vol. IV.— D 
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** I^have, tfdly, a woundy curiosity to see her, Vre hemd 
so mach of her, even down iii Lincolnshire." 

" If you go to see the play, sir, you can't fail to have 
your curiosity gratified ; for Miss Barton plays to-night 
—Jenny ! .reach me a piay*bill — for her own benefit^ and 
appears in her very b^t character, the Romp." 

** The Romp !— -Odds ! — Is that her best character 1 — 
Why, now, to my notion, bad's the best, if that be the 
best of her characters. The Romp ! — Odds so! — What 
would our grandmothers say to that ?" 

*' Oh, sir, times are changed, as well as fashions are, 
since our grandmothers' days," said the miUiner. ** Put 
up this bonnet for the gentleman, Jenny .-^I am sure I 
don't pretend to say any thing in favour of the times, 
whatever I may of the fashions. But, as to fashion, to 
be sure no one can be more fashionable here in York 
than Miss Barton. All our gentlemen ue dying for 
her." 

" Odds my Ufe ! Ill keep out of her way ! And yet 
I've a huge cur'osity to set my eyes upon her. Pray, 
now, could I any way get to tlie sight or q)eech of her 
in a room, or so 1 — for seeing a woman on the stage is 
one thing, and seeing her off, as I take it, is another." 

" I take it so too, sir. — Jenny, put up the cap for the 
gentleman, and make out a bill." 

" No, no ; the bonnet's all I want, which I'll pay for 
on the nail." 

Wright took out a long purse full of guineas; then put 
it up again, and opened a pocket-book full of bank-notes. 
The milliner's respect for him obviously increased. 

•* Jenny, do run and see who's within there. Miss 
Barton was trying on her dress, I think, half an hour 
ago ; maybe she'll pass through this way, and the gentle- 
man may have a sight of her, since it weighs so much 
upon his mind. — Let me put up the cap too, sir : it's 
quite the fashion, you may assure the Lincolnshire la- 
dies. — Oh ! here's Miss Barton." 

Miss Barton made her appearance, with all her most 
bewitching smiles and graces. Without seeming to no- 
tice Wright, she seated herself in a charming attitude; 
and, leaning pensively on the counter, addressed her 
conversation to her friend the milliner: but at every 
convenient pause she cast an inquiring glance at Wright, 
who stood with bis long purse of gaineas in his hand. 
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dnd his open pocket-book of bank-notes before hiite, as 
if he had been so much astonished by the lady's appear- 
ance that he coold not recover his recollection. Now 
Wright was a remarkably well-shaped handsome man, 
and Miss Barton was in reality as much struck by his 
appearance as he feigned to be by hers. No forbidding 
reserve condemned him to silence; and as if inured by 
the hope of pleasing, he soon ^ew tsdkative. 

** This is the most rare town, this, your town of York," 
said he : '* I do not well know how I shall ever be able 
to get myself out of it ; so many fine sights, my eyes 
be quite dazzled !" 

^ And pray, sir, which of all the fine sights do yon 
like the best V*^ said the milliner. 

'*0h ! the ladies be the finest of all the fine sights: 
and I know who I think the finest lady I ever belaid— 
but will never tell— never." 

"Never, sirl" said the milliner, while Miss Barton 
modestly cast down her eyes. *♦ Never's a bold word, 
sir. Tve a notion you^ll live to break that rash reso- 
lution." 

Miss Barton sighed, and involuntarily looked at the 
glass. 

** Why, where*8 the nse," pursued Wright, " of being 
laughed at ? Where's the sense of being scoffed at, as 
a man might be that would go for to pay a compliment, 
not well knowing how, to a lady that is used to have 
court made to her by the first gentlemen in all York I" 

"Those that think they don't know how to pay a com- 
pliment often pay the best, to my fancy," said the mil- 
finer. ** What says Miss Barton 1" 

Miss Barton sighed, and blushed--or looked as if she 
meant to blush; and then, raising her well-practised 
eyes, exclaimed, with theatrical tones and gestures, — 

** Ye Merod powVs, wboie graeioiM proridenM 
Is watebful for our food, guard ine from men, 
From their deeeitmi umgues, their vow« and flatteries: 
Still let me pass neglected by their eyes. 
Let my bloom wither and my form decay, 
That none may think it worth their while to min me, 
And fiital love may ncTer be my bane." 

Scarcely had she concluded her speech when Pierce 
Marvel came breathless into the shop. Wright was 
standing so as to be completely hidden l^ the door; and 

D3 
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itanrel, not aeetng his friend^ addressed himself^ as somi 
8s he had breathy to his mistress. The lady's manner 
changed, and Wright had an opportunity of seeing and 
admiring her powers of acting. To Marvei she was coy 
and disdainful. 

^ I expect my friend and r^ationin town every houry** 
said he to her in a-iow voice ; ^ and then I shall be able 
to settle with your brother about the sale of Clover<4iilL 
You half-promised that you would walk with me this 
morning." 

'^ Not without my lm>ther — excuse me, sir,** said the 
coy lady, withdrawing with the dignity of a princess* 
^ When your friend arrives, for whose advice I presume 
you wait, you will be able to decide your heart Mine 
cannot be influenced by base lucre or mercenary consid- 
erations. Unhand me, sir." 

*' I will run immediately to the inn, to see whether mj 
friend is come," cried Marvel. *' Believe me, I am as 
much above mercenary considerations as yourself; but 
I have promised not to conclude upon the sale tUl he 
comes, and he would take it ill to be sent for, and then 
to be made a fool of. Y\\ run to the Qreea Man again 
immediately, to see if he is come." 

Marvel darted out of tlfe shop. Wright, during this 
parley, which lasted but a few seconds, had kept himself 
snug in his hiding^-plaoe, and appeared to the milliner to 
be wholly absorli^d in casting up his bill, in which there 
was a shilMng wrong. He came from behind the door 
as soon as Marvel departed ; aud saying that he would 
eall for his purchases in an hour's time, left the milliner's, 
took a hackney-coach, and drove to the Green Man, 
where he was now sure of meeting his cousin. 

^ Thank Heaven ! you are come at last," cried Mar- 
rel, the moment he saw him. Thank Heaven \ you 2X^ 
come ! do not let us lose a moment. If you are not 
tired — ^if you are not hungry, come along with me, and 
I'll introduce you to my charming Alicia Barton." 

*^I am both tired and^ hungry," replied Wright : 1' so let 
us have a hot beef-steak, and let me sit ^own and rest 
myself." 

It was the utmost stretch of Marvel's patience to wait 
ibr the beef-steak ; and he could scarcely conceive how 
a»y one could prefer eating it to seeing his charming 
Alicia. He did not eat a morsel himself, but walked up 
and down the room with quick steps. 



*Qh, my dew Wwgfht," cried he, •• it is a sign you're 
never seen her, or you would eat a little faster.** 

" Df>es everybody eat fast who has seen Miss Barton?" 
said Wright, ^ then to be sure I should ; for 1 have seen 
her within this half^hoar.** 

'* Seen her ! Seen Alicia ! Seen her within this hal£» 
hour !— That's impossible. How could you see her 1-^ 
Where could you see herr* 

"I saw her in your company," rejoined Wright, 
coolly. 

" In my company ! How could that be, without my 
seeing you ? — You are making a jest of me." 

^ Not at ail ; only take care that you do not make a 
jest of yourself. I assure you that I say nothing but 
truth. I've seen you and your Miss Barton this very 
morning ^ nay, I'll tell you what you said to her ; you 
told her that you could not sell Clover-hill till I came to 
town." 
Marvel stared, and stood in silent astonishment. 
** Ay," continued Wright, "you see by this how arany 
things may puss before a man's eyes and ears when he 
is in love without his seeing or hearing them. Why, 
man, I was in the milliner's shop just now, standing in 
the corner behind the door ; but you could see noimng 
but your charming Miss Barton.'' 

** I beg your pardon for being so blind," said Marvel^ 

laughing; ** but you are too good-natured to take of* 

fence ; though you don't know what it is to be in love." 

" There vou are mistaken ; for I am as nrach in love 

as yourself at this instant." 

" Then I'm undone !" cried Marvel« toming as pale ai 
death. 

** Why so t" said Wright ; •• will you allow nobody, 
roan, to be in love but yourself t I don't see why I 
have not as good a right to fall in love as you have." 

^ To be sure you have," said Marvel, trying to rcooyer 
himself; "and I can't say but what you deal faifly by 
noe, to tell me so honestly at once. More fool I to send 
for you. I might haire foreseen this, blockhead as I am ! 
— ^but you deal fairly by me, Wright, so I cannot coiom 
plain, and will not, happen what pnay. }jei him who 
can win her wear her. We start fair ; for though I hare 
had the advantage of a (irp( acquaintance, you are muoh 
the handsomer q^a^i of $he t^o i and that goea for a 
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great deal with some ladies, thott|^ not peifaaps with 
Alicia Barton.** 

" There, perhaps, you may find yourself mistaken^" 
replied Wright, with a significant look. 

•* You don't say so ? — You doii't think so 1" cried Mar- 
vel, with great emotion. 

'* I say what I think; and if I may trust a woman's 
looks, I've some reason for my thoughts." 

Marvel took up the tankard which stood on the table^ 
and swallowed down a hasty draught ; and then said, 
though with an altered voice,— 

" Cousin Wright, let him who can win her wear her, 
as I said before. I sha'n't quarrel with you if you deal 
fairly by me ; so tell me honestly, did you never see her 
before this morning 1" 

^ Never, as I am an honest man," said Wnght. 

" Then here's my hand for you," said Marvel. "All's 
fair and handsome on your part. Happen what may, a» 
I said before, I will not quarrel with you. If she was 
decreed to fall in love with you at first sight, why, that's 
no fault of yours ; and if she tells me so fairly, why, nO 
ffreat fault of hers. She has encouraged me a litUe; 
but still women will change their minds, and I shall not 
call her a jilt if she speaks handsomely to me. It wiU 
P> a little to my heart at first, no doubt ; but I shall bear 
it like a man, I hope ; and I shall not quarrel with you, 
cousin Wright, whatever else I do." 

Marvel shook Wright's hand heartily ; but turned away 
directly afterward, to hide his agitation. 

" Whv now, cousin Marvel, you are a good fellow ; 
that's the truth of it," said Wright. " Trust to me : and, 
if the girl is what you think her, you shall have her: 
that I promise you." 

*^ That's more than you can promise, being, as you say, 
as much in love as I am." 

** I say I'm more in love than you are : but what then* 
I ask you 1" • 

<» What then \ why we cannot both have Alicia Barton*** 

*^ Very true. I would not have her if you would giv« 
ker to me." 

** Would not have her I" cried Marvel, with a look of 
^yous astcmishment : ** but did not you teU me you were 
in love with her 1" 

*^ Not h You told it to yourself* I said I was in 
Jove; but cannot a man be m love with any woman iu 
this whole world but Miss Barton f 
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Marvel capered about the room with the most lively 
expressions of delight, shook hands with his cousin, as 
if he would have pulled his arm off, and then suddenly 
stopping, said, ^ But what do you think of my Alicia! 
Though you are not in love with her, I hope you think 
well of her I" 

** I must see more of her before I am qualified to 
speakt" 

^ Nay, nay, no drawbacks : out with it. I must know 
what you think of her at this time being.** 

''At this time being, then, I think she is what they 
call a — coquette.** 

^ Oh, there you are out, indeed, cousin Wrighf! she's 
more of what they call a prude than a coquette.** 

^ To you, perhaps ; but not to me, cousin. Let every 
one speak of her as they find," repli^ Wright. 

Marvel grew warm in defence of Miss Barton's 
prudery ; and at last ended by saying, '' that he'd stake 
iiis life upon it, she was no jilt. If she had taken a 
fancy to you, Wright, she would honesUy tell me so, I'm 
convinced ; and when she finds you are thinking of an- 
other woman, her pride would soon make her think no 
more of you. 'Tis but little she could have thought in 
the few minutes you were in her company ; and it is my 
opinion she never thought of. you at ail<^no offence." 
• '' No offence, I promise you," said Wright ; '' but let 
us put her to the trial : do you keep your own counsel ; 
go on courting her your own way, and let me go mine. 
Don't you say one word of my being here in York ; 
but put her off about the sale of Clover-hill, till such 
time as you are sure of her heart." 

To this proposal Marvel jojrfully agreed ; and as to 
the time of trial, Wright asked only one week. His 
cousin then told him the new scheme, from which he 
expected to make so much : it had been suggested bv 
Alicia's brother. ''lam to sell Clover-hill; and with 
the money that I get for it Barton and I are r.o build 
and fit up a theatre in Lincoln, and be the managers 
ourselves. I assure you he says, and they all say, I 
should make a figure on the stage : and Miss Barton 
whispered, in mv hearing, that I should make a capital 
Lothario," added Marvel, throwing himself into a stage 
ftttitude, and reciting, in a voice that made Wright start, 
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•"Tevy iae, no doid>t,'* Mid Wright; ''Imi I am no 
judge of these matters ; only this I am sure of, that* 
wi(h respect to selling Cloyer^hiU, you had best go slowly 
to work, and see what the sister ia, before you tru$t to 
the brother. It is not for my iotereat, 1 very well know, 
to advise you against this scheme ; because if I waited 
to make certain of your not coming in for my uncle's 
legacy, I could not take a better way than to urge yon 
to follow your fancy. For, say that you lay out all you 
have in the world on the buildiiig of tbia-jdayhousey 
and say that Barton's as honest a man as yourself: ob- 
serve, your playnouse cannot be built in less than a 
couple* of years, and the interest of your money must 
be dead all that time ; and pray how are you to bring 
yourself up, by the end of the ten years 1 Consider, 
there are but seven years of the time toxpme." 

Marvel gave his cousin hearty thanks for his disinter- 
ested advice, but observed that actors and managers 
of playhouses were, of all men, they who were most 
likely to grow rich in a trice : that they often cleared 
many hundreds in one night for their benefits ; that even 
if he should fail to hit the public taste himself as an 
actor, he was aure at least, if he married the charming 
Alicia, that she would be a source of inexhaustible wealth* 
'^Not," added he, '»that I think of her in that light} 
for my soul is as much superior to meecenary oonsider- 
ttions as her own." 

^ More, perhaps," said Wright; but seeing fire ia^ 
in his cousin's eyes at this insinuation, he contented 
lumself for the present ^ith the promise he had obtmned, 
that nothing should be concluded till the end of obo 
week ; that no mention should be made to Miss Barton, 
er her brother, of his arrival in town; and that lie 
should have free liberty to make trial of lAm lady's tmtii. 
s|Bd constancy, in any way he ^ould think proper* 
Back to his ftriend the milliner's he posted directly. Mias 
Barton was gone out upon the race-ground in Captain 
Mowbray's curricle: in her absence, Wright was received 
Tery graciously by the millinev, who bad lodgings to let, 
and who readily agieed to let them to him fox a week, as 
ho ofiered half a guinea more than she could get fron 
ai^body else. She fancied that he was dee^^y smitton 
with Miss Barton's charms, and encouraged bis pacsion, 
by pretty broad hints that it was reciprocal. Miss Bar- 
ton dramc tea this evening with the niiHiBor i Wright 
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was of the party, and he was made to understand that 
other$ had been excluded: ^Uxr Miss Barton,** her 
friend observed, ^ was very nice as to her company*** 

Many dexterous eflforts were made to induce Wright 
to lay open iiis heart ; for the dier's lady had been croes* 
questioned as to his property in Lincolnshire, and she, 
being a lover of the marvellous, had indulged herself 
in a little exaggeration ; so that he was considered 
as a prize, and Miss Barton*s imaginat'on settled the 
matter so rapidly, that she had actually agreed to 
make the milliner a handsome present on the wedding* 
day. Upon this hint, the milliner became anxious 
to push forward the affair. Marvel, she observed, 
hung back about the sale of his estate ; and as to Sir 
Plantagenet Mowbray's son, he was bound hand and 
foot by his father, so could do nothing genteel : besides, 
honourable matrimony was out of the question there. 

All these things considered, the milliner's decision 
was, on perfectly prudential and virtuous motives, in 
favour of Wright. Miss Barton's hettrtf to use her own 
misapplied term, spoke warmly in his favour ; for he was, 
withont any comparison, the handsomest of her lovers ; 
and his simplicity and apparent ignorance of the world 
were rather recommendations than objections. 

Upon her second interview with him, she had, how- 
ever, some reason to suspect that his simplicity was not 
80 great as she had imagined. She was surprised to ob- 
serve, that oTotwithstanding all their artful hints, Wright 
came to nothing like a positive proposal, nor even to 
any declaration of his passion. The next day she was 
yet more astonished ; for Wright, though he knevd she 
was a full hour in the milliner's shop, never made the 
slightest attempt to see her ; nay, m the evening, he 
met her on the public walk, and passed without more 
notice than a formal bow, and without turning his head 
baek to look after her, though she was flirting with a 
party of gentlemen, expressly for the purpose of exciting 
his jealousy. 

Another consultation was held with her friend the 
mUliner: ^ These men are terrible creatures to deal 
with,** said her confidant. "Do you know, my dear 
creature, this man, simple as he looks, has been very 
near taking us in. Would you believe it ? he is absolutely 
courting a Lincolnshire lady for a wife. He wrote a letter 
to her, my dear Alicia, this morning, and begged me to let 

D3 
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my boy run with it to the post-office. I winded and wio- 
d^ saying he was mighty anxious about the letter, and so 
on, till, at the last, out comes the truth. Then I touched 
him about you ; but he said, ' an actress was not fit for 
a farmer's wife, and that you had too many admirers 
ahready.' You see, my dear creature, that he has none 
of the thoughts we built upon. Depend upon it, he is a 
shrewd man, and knows what he is about ; so, as we 
cannot do better than Marvel, my advice — ^" 

" Your advice !" interrupted Miss Barton : " I shall 
follow no advice but my own." She walked up and 
down the small parlour in great agitation. 

" Do as you please, my dear ; but remember I cannot 
afford to lay out of my tnoney to all eternity. The ac- 
count between us has run up to a great sum ; the dresses 
were such as never were made up before in York, and 
must be paid for accordingly, as you must be sensible. 
Miss Barton. And when you have an opportunity of 
establishing yourself so handsomely, and getting aU 
your debts paid ; and when your brother, who was here 
an hour ago, presses the match with Mr. Marvel so much ; 
it is very strange and unaccountable of you to say, * you 
will take nobody's advice but yoiu* own ;' and to fall in 
love, ma'am, as you are doing, as fast as you <^an, with 
a person who has no serious intentions, and is going to 
be married to another woman. For shame, Miss Barton ; 
is this behaving with proper propriety 1 Besides, I've 
really a great regard for that poor young man that you 
have been making a fool of; I'm sure he is desperately 
in love with you." 

" Then let him show it, and sell Clover-hill," said Miss 
Barton. 

Her mind balanced between avarice and what she 
called love. She had taken a fancy to Wright, and his 
present coldness rather increased than diminished her 
passion : he played his part so well that she could not 
tell how to decide. In the mean time, the milliner 
pressed for her money; and Alicia's brother bulliei 
loudly in favour of Marvel : he had engaged the milliner, 
whom he was courting, to<8upport his opinion. Marvel, 
though with much difficulty, stood his ground, and re- 
fused to sell Clover-hill till he should be perfectly sure 
that Miss Barton would marry him, and till his relation 
should arrive in town, and give his consent. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Barton and the milliner now agreed, that if fair 
means would not bring the charming Alicia to reason, 
others must be used ; and it was settled that she should 
be arrested for her debt to the milliner, which was 
upwards of fifty pounds. " She knows," said this con- 
siderate brother, " that I have neither the power nor the 
will to pay the money. Sir Plantagenet's son is as poor 
as Job ; so she must have recourse to Marvel ; and, if 
she gives him proper encouragement, he'U pay the 
money in a trice. As to this man, who lodges with you, 
let her apply to him if she likes it ; she will soen see 
how he will answer her. By your account he is a 
shi-ewd fellow, and not like our friend Marvel." 

On Friday morning the charming Alicia was arrested, 
at the suit of her dear friend and confidant the milliner. 
The arrest was made, in the milliner's shop. Alicia 
would doubtless have screamed and fainted, with every 
becoming spirit and grace, if any spectators had been 
present : but there was no one in the shop to admire or 
pity. She rushed with dishevelled hair, and all the stage 
show of distraction, into Wright's apartment ; but, alas ! 
he was not to be found. She then composed herself, 
and wrote the (bllowing note to Marvel : 

« TO — « MARVEL, ESQ. &C. 

*^ At the Green Man. 

^ Much as it hurts the delicacy and wounds the pride 
of Alicia, she is compelled, by the perfidy of a bosom 
friend of her own sex, to apply for assistance ai^ pro- 
tection to one who will feel for the indignity th^t has 
been shown her. How will his generous nature shudder, 
when he hears that she is on the point of being dragged 
to a loathsome dungeon, for want of the paltry sum of 
fifty pounds ! Retrospection may convince the man of 
her heart, that her soul is superior to mercenary con- 
ffiderations; else, she would not now be reduced so low 
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in the power of her enemies : she scarcely knows what 
■be wntes— her heart bleeds — ^her brain is on fire ! 

<OeleitlalMNinda! Pe«ee dawm apon my 8001, 
And every pain frows leee. Oh ! jentle Aluunonty 
Think not too hardly of me when IHn gone, 
But (Mty me. Had I but early kiiown 
Thy wond*R»aa worth, thou excellent yoang man. 
We bad been happier both. Now 'tie too late. , 
And yet my eyea fake pleasure to behold thee ! 
TiH»tt ait their last dear object— Mercy, HeaT'a !' 

** Your afTectionate^ 

** And (shall I confess it ?) 
*' Too affectionate* 

"Alicia." 

Blarvel was settling some accounts with Wright when 
this note was put into his hands : scarcely had he glanced 
his eye over it» when he started up, seized a parcel of 
bank-notes, which lay on the table, and was rushing out 
of the room. Wright caught hold of his arm, and stopped 
him by force. 

" where now 1 What now. Marvel t" said he. 

" Do not stop me, Wright ! I will not be stopped ! She 
has been barbarously used. They are dragging her to 
prison. They have driven her almost out of her senses. 
I must go to her this instant." 

" Well, well, donH ^o without your hat, man, for the 
people in the street will take you for a lunatic. May a 
mend see this letter that has driven you out of your 
senses V 

Marvel put it into Wright's hands, who read it with 
wonderful composure ; and when he came to the end of 
it, only said, *^ Hum !" 

" Hum," repeated Marvel, provoked beyond measure ; 
"you have no humanity. You are most strangely pre- 
judiced. You are worse than Goodenough. Why do 
you follow me ?" continued he, observing tlmt Wright was 
coming after him, across the inn-yard into the street. 

^I follow you to take care of you," said Wright, 
calmly ; " and though you do stride on at such a rate. Til 
be bound to keep up with you." 

He suffered Marvel to walk on at his own pace for the 
length of two streets, without saying anotiier word ; bul 
just as they were turning the comer into the souare 
where the milhner lived, he again, caught hold ot 1^ 
oousm's arm, and said to him, "Haiic you. Marvel ; wiU 
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you trust me with those bank-notes diat you have in 
your pocket ; and will you let me step on to the milliner's, 
and settle this business for you 1 I see it will cost you 
fifty pounds, but that t cannot help. You may think 
yourself well off." 

•* Fifty pounds ! What are fifty pounds ?" cried Marvel, 
hurrying forwards. " You see that my Alicia must be 
superior to mercenary considerations ; for, though she 
knows I have a good fortune, that could not decide her 
in my favour." 

" No, because she fancies that I have a better fortune ; 
mid, besides (for there are times when a man must speak 
plainly), Pve a notion she would at this minute sooner be 
my mistress than your wife, if the thin^ were fairly tried. 
She'll take your money as fast as you please ; and I may 
take her as fast as i please." 

Incensed at these words. Marvel could scarcely restrain 
his passion within bounds : but Wright, without being 
moved, continued to ^ak. 

" Nay then, cousin, if you don't believe me, put it to 
the test \r^Vi\ wait here, at this woollen-draper's, where 
I am to dine : do you go on to your milliner's, and say 
what you please, only let me have my turn for half an 
hour this evening ; and, if I am mistaken in the lady, I'll 
freely own it, and make ail due apology." 

In the afternoon, Marvel came to Wright with a face 
tall of joy and triumph. *' Go to my Alicia now, cousin 
Wright," said he: " I defy you. She is at her lodging.— 
She has promised to marry me ! 1 am the happiest man 
in the world !" 

Wright said not a word, but departed. Now he had 
in his pocket an unanswered billet-doux, which had been 
laid upon his table the preceding night : the billet-doux 
had no name to it ; but, from all he had remarked of the 
lady's manners towards him, he could not doubt that it 
was the charming Alicia's. He was determined to have 
positive proof, however, to satisfy MarvePs mind com- 
pletely. The note which he had received was as fi^lows : 

^What can be the cause of your cruel and sudden 
change towards <Hie of whom 3rou lately appeared to think 
so partially % A certain female friend may deceive you, 
by fadse representations : do not trust to ner, but leara 
the real sentiments of a fond heart from one who knows 
not how to feign. Spare the delicacy of your victiim 
and guess her name." 
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To this note, from one ^ who knew not how to feign," 
Wright sent the following reply : 

** If Miss Barton knows any thing of a letter that was 
left at Mrs. Stokers, the milliner's, last night, she may 
receive an answer to her questions from the bearer; 
who, being no scholar, hopes she will not take no offence 
at the shortness of these, lines, but satisfy him in the 
honour of drinking tea with her, who waits below stairs 
for an answer/' 

The charming Alicia allowed him the honour of drink- 
ing tea with her, and was delighted with the thought that 
she had at last caught him in her snares. The moment 
she had hopes of him, she resolved to break her promise 
to Marvel ; and by making a merit of sacrificing to Wright 
all his rivals, she had no doubt that she should work so 
successfully upon his vanity, as to induce him to break 
off his treaty with the Lincolnshire lady. 

Wright quietly let her go on with the notion that she 

had the game in her own hands ; at length he as^'umed a 

^very serious look, like one upon the point of forming 

some grand resolution ; and turning half away from her, 

said, 

**• But now, look ye. Miss Barton, I am not a sort of 
man who would like to be made a fool of. Here I'm 
told half the gentlemen of York are dying for you ; and, 
as your friend Mrs. Stokes informed — ^" 

'* Mrs. Stokes is not my friend, but the basest and most 
barbarous of enemies," cried Alicia. 

"Why, now, this is strange! She was your friend 
yesterday ; and how do I know but a woman may change 
as quick, and as short, about her lovers as about her 
friends 1" 

•' I can never change : for nothing," said Alicia, ten- 
derly. 

" But let me finish what I was spying about Mrs. Stokes ; 
she told me something about one Mr. Marvel, I thii^ they 
call him ; now what is all that 1" 

** Nothing : he is a foolish young man, who was des- 
perately in love with me, that's all, and (^ered to mairy 
me ; but, as I told him, I am superior to mercenary con<^ 
siderations." 

" And is the affair broke off, then ?" said Wright, look-* 
Ing her full in the face, ** That's in one word whai I 
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must be sure of: for I am not a man that would choose 
to be jilted. Sit you down and peri me a farewell to 
that same foolish young fellow. I am a plain-spoken 
man, and now you have my mind." 

Miss Barton was now persuaded that all Wright's cold- 
ness had proceeded from jealousy: blinded by her pas- 
sions, and alarmed b^ the idea that this was the moment 
in which she must either secure or for ever abandon 
Wright and his fortune, she consented to his proi>osal, 
and wrote the following tender adieu to Marvel : 

" TO MARVEL, ESQ. &C, 

^ Sir, " At tbe Green Man. 

" Circumstances have occurred, since I had last the 
honour of seeing you, which make it impossible that I 
should ever think of you more. 

"Alicia Barton." 

Wright said he was perfectly satisfied with this note ; 
and all that he now desired was to be himself the bearer 
of it to Marvel. 

" He is a hot-headed young man," said Alicia ; " he 
will perhaps quarrel with you : let me send the letter by 
a messenger of my own. You don't know him; you 
will pot be able to find him out. Besides, why will you 
deprive me of your company ? Cannot another carry 
this note as well as you 1" 

" None shall carry it but myself," said Wright, holding 
fast his prize. She was apprehensive of losing him for 
ever, if she opposed what she thought his jealous humour; 
so she struggled no longer to hold him, but bade him 
make haste to return to his Alicia. 

He returned no more; but the next morning she re* 
ceived from him the following note : 

"to miss ALICIA BARTON, &C. 

f* Madam, 
''Circumstances have occurred, since I had last the 
honour of seeing you, which make it impossible that I 
should ever, think of you more. 

" John Wright. 
** P.S.— 'My cousin. Marvel, thanks you for your note. 
Before you receive this he will have left York wiser 
than he came into it by fifty guineas and more." 
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•• Wiser by more than fifty ifukieas, I hope,* add 
Marvel, as he rode out of town, early in the morning. 
** I have been on the point of being finely taken in ! I'm 
sure this will be a lesson to me as long as I live. I shall 
never forget yoor good-nature, and steadiness to me, 
Wright. Now, if it had not been for you, I might have 
been married to this jade ; and have given her and her 
brother every thing I'm worth in the world. Well, well, 
this is a lesson I shall remember. Fve felt it sharply 
enough. Now HI turn my head to my business again, 
if I can. How Goodenough would laugh at me if he 
knew this story. But HI make up for all the foolish 
things I have done yet before I die ; and I hope, before I 
die, I may be able to show you, cousin Wright, how much 
I am obliged to you : that would be greater joy to me 
than getting by my own ingenuity my uncle Pearson^s 
ten thousand pound legacy. Do, Wright, find oat some- 
thing I can do for you, to make amends for all the trouble 
Fve ffiven you, and all the time I have made you waste : 
do, there's a good fellow." 

" WeU, then," said Wright, «• I don't want to saddle 
you with an obligation. You shall pay me in kind di* 
rectly, since you are so desirous of it. I told you I was 
in love : yon shall come with me and see my mistress, to 
give me your opinion of her. Every man can be prudent 
for his neighbour; even you no doubt can,** added Wright, 
laughing. 

Wright's mistress was a Miss Banks, only daughter to 
a gentleman who had set up an apparatus for manufac- 
turing woad. Mr. Banks's house was in their way home, 
and they called there. They knocked several times at the 
door, before any one answered : at last a boy came to 
hold their horses, who told them that Mr. Banks was 
dead, and that nobody could be let into the house. The 
boy knew nothing of the matter, except that his master 
died, he believed, of a sort of a fit; and that his young 
mistress was in great grief: " which I'm mortal sorry for," 
added he ; ** for she he's kind hearted and civil spoken, 
and moreover did give me the very shoes I have on my 
feet." 

** I wish I could see her,** said Wright; "I might be 
some comfort to her." 

^ Might ye so, master! If that the thing be so," said 
the boy, looking earnestly in Wright's face, ** 111 do my 
best endeavours," 
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He ran off at full speed through the back yaid« but re- 
turned to learn the gentleman's name, which he had for- 
gotten to ask ; and presently afterward he brought his 
answer. It was written with a^peneil, and with a trem- 
bling hand: 

** My dear Mr. Wright, I cannot see you now : but you 
shall bear from me as soon as I am aUe to give an answer 
to your last. 

« S. Banks.'* 

The words ^ My dear'* were half rubbed out : bat 
(hey were visible enough to his eyes. Wright turned his 
horse's head homewards, and Marvel and he rode away. 
His heart was so full that he could not speak, and he did 
not hear what Marvel said to comfort him. As they 
were thus riding on slowly, they heard a great noise of 
horsemen behitui them ; and looking back, tlray saw a 
number of farmers, who were riding after them. As they 
drew near, Wright's attention was roused by hearing the 
name of Banks frequently repeated. ^* What pews, neigh" 
hour 1" said Marvel. 

'* The newe is, that Mr. Banks is dead ; he died of an 
apoplectic fit, and has left his daughter a power o' money, 
they say. Happy the man who gets her t Good morrow 
to you, gentlemen ; we're in haste home." 

After receiving this intelligence, Wright read his mis- 
treea's note over again, aifd observed that he was not 
quite pleased to see the words ^ My dear" half rubbed 
out Marvel exclaimed, *^ Have nothing more to do with 
her ; that's ray advice to you : for I would not marry any 
woman for her fortune } especially tf she thought ^ 
was doing me a favour. If she loved you, she wonkl 
not have rubbed out those words at such a time as 
this." 

** Stay a bit," said Wright ; ^ we shall be better iable to 
judge by-and-by." 

A week passed away, and Wright heard nothing from 
Miss Banks; nof did he attempt to see her, but waited 
as patiently as he eoukl for her promised letter. At last 
it came. The first word was «^ Sir." That was enough 
f6r Marvel, who threw it down with indignation when 
his cousin showed it to him. *' Nay, but r<»id it, at least," 
•aid Wright. 
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** My poor father's affairs haye been left in great dis- 
order ; and instead of the fortune which you might have 
expected with me, I shall liave little or nothing. The 
creditors have been very kind to me ; and I hope in time 
to pay all just debts. I have been much hurried with 
business, or should have written sooner. Indeed it is 
no pleasant task to me to write at all, on this occasion. 
I cannot unsay what I have said to you in former times; 
for I think the same of you as ever I did : but I know 
that I am not now a fit match for you as to fortune, and 
would not hold any man to his word, nor could value any 
man enough to marry him, who would break it. There- 
fore it will be no grief for me to break off with vou if 
such should be your desire. And no blame shall be thrown 
upon you by my friends ; for I will take the refusal upon 
myself. I know the terms of your uncle's will, and the 
great reason you have to wish for a good fortune with 
your wife ; so it is very natural — ^I mean very likely, you 
may not choose to be burdened with a woman who has 
none. Pray speak your mind freely to, sir, 

^ Your humble servant, 

S. Banks.'' 

Marvel had no sooner read this letter than he advised 
his friend Wright to marry Miss Banks directly.. 

* That is what I have determined to do»" said Wright: 
** for I don't think money the first thing in the world ; 
and I would sooner give up my uncle Pearson's legacy 
this minute than break my word to any woman, much 
less to one that I love ; as I do Miss Banks better now 
than ever. I have just heard from the steward, who 
brought this letter, how handsomely and prudently she 
has Shaved to other people, as well as to myself: by 
which I can judge most safely. She has paid all the 
debts that were justly due ; and has sold even the gig, 
which I know she wished to keep ; but, seeinff that it 
was not suited to her present circumstances, her good 
sense has got the better. Now, to my mind, a prudent 
wife, even as to money matters, may turn out a greater 
treasure to a man than what they call a great fortune." 

With these sentiments Wright married Miss Banks* 
who was indeed a very prudent, amiable giri Good* 
enough sneered at this match ; and observed that he had 
always foretold Wright would be taken in, sooner of 
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later. Goo4enougfa was now in hm thirty-second year ; 
and as he had always determined to marry precisely at 
this age, he began to look about for a wife. He chose a 
widow, said to be of a very close saving temper : she 
was neither young, handsome, nor agreeable; but then 
she was rich : and it was Good^nough's notion that the 
main chance should be first coi^^idered, in matrimony as 
in every thing else. Now this notable dame was pre* 
cisely of his way of thinking ; but she had more shrewd- 
ness than her lover, and she overreached him in the 
bargain : her fortune did not turn out to be above one- 
half of what report had represented it ; her temper was 
worse than even her enemies said it was ; and the time 
that was daily wasted in trifling disputes between this 
well-matched pair was worth more than all the petty 
savings made by her avaricious habits. 

Goodenough cursed himself ten times a day, during 
the honey-moon; but as he did not like to let the neigh- 
bours know how far he had been outwitted, he held his 
tongue with the fortitude of a martyr; and his partisans 
all commended him for making so prudent a match. 

" Ay, ay," said they : " there"s Wright, who might have 
had this very woman, has gone and married a girl with- 
out a shilling, with aU his prudence ; and, as to Marvel, 
he will surely be bit." 'Hiere they were mistaken. 
Marvel was a person capable of learning from experience ; 
and he never forgot the lesson that he had received from 
the charming Alida* * It seemed to have sobered him 
completely. 



CHAPTER IV, 

About this time, Mr. James Harrison, an eminent dier, 
uncle to Wright's friend of that name at York, came to 
settle near Clover-hill; and, as Marvel was always in- 
clined to be hospitable, he assisted his new neighbour 
with many of ttiose little conveniences which monev 
cannot always command at the moment they are wanted. 
The dier was ^teful ; and, in return for Marvel's civil* 
iUes, let him into many of the mysteries of the dying 
business, which he was anxious to understand. Scaately 
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a day passed without bis ci^ng on BIr« James HarrisoD. 
Now, Mr. Harrison had a dangliter, Lucy, mho wm 
young and pretty; and Marvel uiought her more and 
more agreeable every time he saw her ; but, as he told 
Wright, he was determined not to fi^ in love with her« 
until he war quite sure that she was good, for somethmg. 
A few weeks after he haA been acquainted with her, he 
had an opportunity of seeing 'her tried. Mrs. Isaac 
Harrison, the dier of York's lady, came to spend some 
time ; Miss Millioent, or, as she was commonly called, 
Milly Harrison, accompanied her mother : she, having a 
more fashionable air than Lucy, and having learned to 
dance from a London dancing-master, thou^t herself so 
much her superior that she ought to direct her in all 
things. Miss Milly, the Sunday after her arrival, ap- 
peared at church in a bonnet th^ charmed half the con- 
gregation ; and a crowd of farmers' wives and daughters,' 
the moment church was over, begged the favour of Miss 
Milly to ten ihem where and how such a bonnet could be 
got, and how much it would cost. It was extrava^ 
gantly dear; and those mothers who had any prudence 
were frightened 6t the price : but the daughters were of 
opinion that it was the cheapest as well as pretties! 
thing that ever was seen or heard of; and Miss Mflly 
was eommissioned to write immediately to York to 
bespeak fifteen bonnets exactly like her own. This 
transaction was settled before tiiey had left the church^ 
yard ; and Miss Milly was leaning upon a tombstone to 
write down the names of those who were most eager to 
have their bonnets before the next Sunday, when 
Wright and Marvel came up to the place where the 
crowd was gathered, and they saw what was going for- 
ward. 

Miss Barber, Miss Cotton, Miss Lamb, Miss Dishley, 
Miss Trotter, Miss Hull, Miss Parker, Miss Bury; Miss 
Oxley, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c, &c. &c. 
each, in their turn, peeped anxioudy over Jnfjss Milly's 
shoulder, to make themselves sure that their names were 
in the happy list. Lucy Harrison alone stood with a 
composed countenance in the midst of the agitated group. 
** Well, cousin Lucy, what say you now t Shall I be* 
speak a bonnet for you, hey 1-*— Do you know," cried 
Miss Milly, turning to the admirers of her bonnet, ^ do 
you- know that I offered to bespeak one yesterday 
for Cuey ; and ^le was so stingy she would mit kl 



me, beeoase it w» too dear t^-^** Too dear! Oaald 
ye oonceive it V* repeated the young ladiee, joining in a 
acomful titter. Ail eyes were now fixed upon Lucy, who 
blushed deeply, but answered, with gentle steadiness, 
that she realty could not afford to lay out so much money 
upon a bonnet ; and that she would rather not have her 
name put down in the list. 

"She's a good prudent girl," whispered Wright to 
Marvel. 

** And very pretty, I am sure ; I never saw her look so 
pretty as at this instant," replied Marvel in a low voice. 

** Please yourself, child," said Miss Milly, throwing 
back her head with much disdain ; *' but Vm sure you'D 
please nobody else with such a dowdy thinr as that you 
Have on. Lord ! I should like to see her walk the streets 
of York, on a Sunday, that figure ! Lord ! how Mrs. 
Stokes woold laugh !" 

Here she paused, and several of her fair axidienee 
were struck with the terrible idea of being laughed at by 
a person whom they had never seen, a^ vmow. they 
were never likely to see ; and, transporting themselves 
in imagination into the streets of York, felt all the hor« 
Tor of being stared at, in an unfashionable bonnet, by 
Mrs. Stokes. " Gracious me ! Miss Milly, do prs^ be 
sure to have mine sent from York afore next Sunday,** 
cried one of the country belles : and, ^ Gracious me I 
don't forget mine, Miss Mill," was reiterated by every 
voice but Xiucy^ as the crowd followed Miss Harrison 
out of the churchyard. Great was the contempt felt for 
her by the company ; but she was proof against their 
ridicule, and calmly ended, as she began, with saying, /^ I 
eannot afford it." 

** She is a very prudent girl," repeated Wright, in a 
low voice, to Marvel. 

^ But I hope this is not stinginess," whispered Marvek 
** I would not marry such a stingy animal as GroodenOugh 
has taken to wife for all the world. Do you know she 
has half-starved the servant-boy that lived with them I 
There he is yonder, getting over the stile : did you ever 
see such a miserable-looking creature !-**-He can tell you 
fifty stories of Dame Goodenough*s stinginess. I would 
not marry a stingy woman for the whole world. I 
hope Lucy Harrison is not stihgy." 

** Pray, Mrs. Wright," said Marvel's friend, tmmbig t« 
Ms wife, who had been standing beside hifUr and who 
hadttot yet said one word, '^ whatmay your opinion be V* 
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' '** Uy opfaiiDn is that she is as generoos a giri as aay 
upon earth," said Mrs. Wright, '* and I have good reason 
to say so." 

*• How t What V* said Manrel, eagerly. 

^ Her father lent my poor father five hundred pounds ; 
and at the meeting of the creditors after his death, Mr. 
Harrison was very earnest to have the money paid, be- 
cause it was his daughter's fortune. When he found 
that it could not be had immediately he grew extremely 
angry; but Lucy pacified him, and told him that she 
was sure I should pay the money honestly as soon as I 
could ; and that she would willingly wait to have it paid 
at a hundred pounds a year, for my convenience. I am 
more obliged to her for the han<kome way in which she 
trusted to me than if she had given me half the money. 
I shall never forget it." 

*' I hope you forgive her for not bu3ring the bonnet,** 
said Wrif^t to MarveL 

** Forgive her ! ay — now I love her for it," said Mar- 
vel ; ^ now I know that she is not stingy." 

From this day forward Marvel's attachment to Lucy 
rapidly increased. One evening he was walking in the 
fields with Lucy and Miss Milly, who played ofi* her 
finest York airs to attract his admiration, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue passed between them : 

^ La! cousin Lucy," said Miss MilUcent, ** when shall 
we get you to York ? I long to show you a little of the 
world, and to introduce you to my friend Mrs. Stokes, 
the milliner." 

*^ My father says that he does not wish that I should 
be acquainted with Mrs. Stokes," said Lucy. 

•• Your father ! — Nonsense, child. Your father has 
lived all his life in the country, the Lord knows where ; 
he has not lived in York, as 1 have ; so how can he know 
any thing upon earth of the world ! — what we call the 
world, I mean." 

"I do not know, cousin Milly, what you call the 
world ; but I think that he knows more of Mrs. Stokes 
tiian I do, and I shall trust to his opinion, for I never 
knew him speak ill of anybody without having good 
reason for it. Besides, it is my duty to obey my 
father." 

"Duty! — La! — Gracious me!-«.She talks as if she 
was a baby in leading-strings !" cried Miss Milly, laugh- 
ing ; but she was mortified at observing that Marvel did 
not join, as she had expected, in the laugh ; so she added* 
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in a aecmiflil i«M, ** Pefbape Vm in^the vnoing bos ; md 
that Mr. Marvel is one of them that admires pretty 
iMibies in leading-strings." 

^ I am one of those that admire a good daughter, I 
confess," said Marvel; **and," said he, lowering his 
voice, " that love her too." 

Miss ^Ully coloured with anger, and Lucy with an 
emotion that she had never felt before. As they re- 
turned home they met Mr. Harrison, and the moment 
Marvel espied him he quitted the ladies. 

^M*ve something to sav to you, Mr. Harrison., I 
should be glad to speak a few words to you in private, 
a you please," cried he, seizing his arm, and leading him 
down a by-lane. 

Mr: Harrison was all attention ; but Marvel began to 
gather primroses, instead of speaking. 

^* Well," said Mr. Harrison, '' did you bring m&here to 
see you gather primroses !" 

After smelhng the flowers twenty times, and placing 
them in twenty different forms. Marvel at last threw 
^em on the bank, and with a sudden effort exclaimed, 

^ You hav« a daughter, Mr. James Harrison." 

'* I know I have ; and I thank God for it." 

^ 80 you have reason to do ; tor a more lovely girl, 
and a better, in my opinion, never existed;" 

^ One must not praise one's own, or I should agree 
with you," said the proud father. 

Again there was silence — ^and again Marvel picked 1^ * 
his primroses. 

^ In short," said- he, *'Mr. Harrison, would you like 
me for a son-in-lawl" 

** Would Lucy hke you for a husband 1*-I must know 
that first," said the good father. 

*• That is what I do not know," replied Marvel ; " but if 
I were to ask her she would ask you, I am sure, whether 
you would like me for a son-in-law." 

♦*,At this rate we shall never get forwards," said Har- 
rison. '* Go you back to Miss Milly, and send my Lucy 
here to me." 

We shall not tell how Lucy picked up the flowers, 
which had been her lover's grand resource, nor how 
often she blushed upon the occasion. She acknowledged 
^at she thought Mr. Marvel very agreeable^ but that she 
was afraid to marry a person who had so little steadi^ 
ness. That she had heard of a great number of schemes 
undertaken by him which had failed, or which he had 
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giT«0 up at liavtily as hehad begun tlims* ''BesUtss," 
said she, ** maybe be i^ht ekange his mind abont me 
as well as about other things ; for IVe heard from my 
cousin MiMy — Vre heard^-^hat — lie was in lore, not very 
kmg since, with an actress in Yoilc. Do you think this^ 
is all true r* 

" Yes, I know it is all true,** saki Mr« Harrison^ ^ for 
he told me so himself. He is an honest, opoi-hearted 
young man ; but I think as you do, child, Uiat we camioc 
be sure of his steadiness." 

When Marvel heard from Mr. Harrison the result of 
this conversation, he was inspired with the strongest de- 
sire to convince Lucy that he was capable of perseve- 
rance. To the astonishment of all who Imew him,*— or 
who thought that tbey knew him,*^he settledsteadily to 
business ; and for a whole twelvemonth no one heard 
him speak of any new scheme^ At the end of this time 
he renewed his proposid to Lncy ; saying that he hoped 
^e would now have some dependence upon his con- 
stancy to her, since she had seen the power she hikl 
over his mind. Lttcy was artless and afif^etioBote, at 
well as prndei^ Now that her only real objection to 
the match was lessened, she did not tonasent him to try 
ber power, but acknowledged her attachment to him, 
and they were married. 

Sir Plantagenet Mowbray's agei^ was much aston- 
ished that Lucy did not prefer him, because he was » 
'much richer man than Piene Marvel; «nd Miss Milly 
Harrison was also astonished that Mr. Marvel did not 
prefer , her to ^such a country girl as Lucy, especiatty 
when she had' a thousand pounds more to her fortune. 
But, notwithstanding all this astonishment. Marvel and 
his wife were perfectly happy. 

It was now the fioh year after old Mr. Pearson's 
death. Wright was at tms time ih» richest of the three 
nephews ; for the money that he had laid out in drain- 
ing Holland Fen began to bring him in twenty per cent. 
As to Marvel— -he had exchanged some of his fiiiest 
acres for the warren of silver sprigs, the cpmmon fidl 
of thistles, and the marsh full of reeds : he had lost 
many guineas by his sheep and their jackets^ and many 
more by Mb ill-fenced plantations : so that, counting ail 
the losses from the failure of his schemes and the waste 
of his time, he was a thousand pounds poorer than whiN^ 
lie fifst came into possession of Clover-hiU. 
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GoodeiKH^ WIS not, according to die HU)6t acciarate 
oateulatioiis, one shilling richer or poorer than when he 
fiivt began the world. ** Sk)w and sure/' said his friends, 
^ fur and softly goes far in a day. What he has he'H 
hold fast : that^s more Uian Manrel ever did, and may be 
more than Wright will do in the end. He dabbles a 
little in eispertmentsj as he calls them : this he has learned 
ftom his firiend Marvel; and this wffi ofme to no 
good." 

About this time there was some appearanee of a 
scarcity in England; and nnny farmers set an unusual 
quantity of poUitoes, in hopes that they would bear a 
nigh price the misumg season. Goodenou^ who 
feared and hated every thing that was called a specula- 
tk)n, dedared that, ibr his part, he would not set a drill 
more than he used to do. What had always ^me for 
him and his should do for him still. W^ith this resolu- 
tion he began to set his potatoes. Marvel said to him, 
while he was at work-— 

** Cousin Goodenongh, I would advise you not to set 
the shoots^hat ^re at the bottom of these potatoes, to 
if you do, they wonH be good for any tlung. This is a 
secret 1 learned la^ harvest-home from one of my Irish 
haymakers. I ma<le the experiment last year, and found 
the poor fellow was quite right. ^ I have given him a 
gokieasfor his information, and it will be worth a great 
deal more to me and my neighbours,'^ 

*^ Maybe so," said Goodenough ; ^ but I shall set my 
own potatoes my own way, I thank you, cousin Marvel ; 
for I take it the old way^s best, and TU never follow no 
otiier." 

Marvel saw that it was in vain to attempt to convince 
Goodenough ; therefore he left him to his old ways. The 
consequence was, that Groodenough and his family ate 
the worst potatoes in the whole country this year; and 
Marvel cleared above }wo hundred pounds by twenty 
acres of potatoes, set according to his friend the Irish- 
roan's directions^ 

This was the first speculation of Marvel's which suc- 
ceeded ; because it was the first which had been begun 
with prudence, and pursued with steadiness. His inform- 
ation, in ^e first instance, was good ; it came from a 
person who had actually tried the experiment, and who 
had seen it made by others ; and when he was convinced 
of the fact, he apphed his laiowledge at the proper tioMW 
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boldly extended his experiment, and succeeded. Tbis 
SQccess raised him in the opinion even of his enemi^k 
His friend Wright heartily rejoiced at it$ but Good- 
enough sneered, and said to Wright, ** What Marvel has 
gained this year he'll lose by some scheme the next. I 
dare to say, now, he has some new scheme or another 
brewing in his brains at this very moment. Ay — look» 
here he comes, with two bits of rags in his hand. — Now 
for it !" 

Marvel came up to them with great eagerness in his 
looks ; and showmg two freshly-died patterns of cloth, 
said, '* Which of tl^se two blues is the brightest 1" . 

^ That in your left hand,** said Wright ; '* it is a beau- 
tiful blue." 

Marvel rjafobed his hands with an air of triumph; but> 
restraining his joy, he addressed himself to Wnght in a 
composed voice. • ■ 

** My dear Wright, I have many obliffations to you ; 
and, if I have any good fortune, you shsQl be the firet to 
share it with me. As for you, cousin Goodenough, I 
don't bear malice against you for laughing at me and my 
herons' feathers, and my silver sprigs,,a^d my idieep's 
jackets^ and my thistles : shake hands, man ; you sludl 
have a share in our scheme, if you please." 

** I don't please to have no share at all in none of your 
schemes, cousin Marvel: I thank you kindly," said 
Goodenough. i 

** Had not you better hear what it is, before you decide 
against it 1" said Wrights 

Marvel explained himself further : " Some time ago," 
said he, " I was with my father-in-law, who was dying 
some cloth with woad. I observed that one corner of 
the cloth was of much brighter blue than any of the rest; 
and upon examining what could be ^e cause of this, J 
found that the comer of the cloth had fallen upon the 
ground^ as it was taken out of .the dying vat, and had 
trailed through a mixture of colours which I had acci- 
dentally spilled on the floor. I carefully recoUected of 
what this mixture was composed; I found thzt woad 
was the principal Ingredient ; the other — is a secret. I 
have repeated my experiments several times, and I find 
that they have always succeeded : I was determined not 
to speak of my discovery till I was sure of the facts. 
Now I am sure of them, my father-in-law tells me that 
he and his brother, at York, could ensure to me an advan- 
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tageom sale for as muchbliieclotltasleanmmare; and 
he adrised ore to take o«t a patent for the me.^ 

Ooodenottgh had net patience to listen any longer, but 
exclaimed: 

*^ Join in a patent ! that's more than I would do, I am 
sure, cousin Marvel ; so dont think to take me in. FU 
end as I begfan, without having any thing to do with 
any of your newfangled jschemes. Good morning to 
yott*" 

" I hope, Wright," said Marvel, proudly, " that you do 
not suspect me of any design to take you in; and that 
you will have some confidence in this scheme, when you 
find that my experiments have been accurately tried.** 

Wright assured Marvel that he had the utmost confi- 
dence in his integrity; and Ihat he would carefuUv go 
over with him any experiments he chose to show him. 
** I do not want to worm your secret from you," said he ; 
^but we must make ourselves sure of success before 
we go to take out a patent, which will be an expensive 
business," 

** You are exactly the sort of man I should wish to 
have for my partner," cried Marvel; ''for you have all the 
coolness and prudence that I want." 

** And you have all the quickness aiid ingenuity that I 
want," replied Wright ; *' so between us, we should in- 
deed, as you say, make good partners." 

A partnership was soon estaUished between Wright 
and Marvel. The woad apparatus, which belonged to 
Wright's fother-in-law, was given up to the creditors to 
pay the debts; but none of these creditors understood 
the management of it, or were willing to engase in it, 
lest they should ruin themselves. Marv^ prevailed up(m 
Wright to keep it in his own hands : and the creditors, 
whohad been well satisfied by his wife's conduct towards 
tD^m, and who had great confidence in his character for 
prudence, relinquished their claims upon the property, 
and trusted to Wright's promise that they should bft 
gradually paid by instalments. 

''See what it is to have chosen a good wife," said 
Wright. " Good character is often better than good for- 
tune," 

The wife returned the husband^s compliment ; but we 
must pass over such unfashicmable conversatkHi, and 
proceed with our story. 

The reader may recollect our mentioning a little boy, 
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who carried a inessiige froai Wririrt to Miss Baidn^ the 
day that he called upon her, en his return from Yoilu 
She had heen very good to this boy, and he was of a 
grateful temper. After he left her father's service, he 
was hir«d by a gentlemaa w1k> lived near Spalding, and 
fbr some time she had heard nothkig of him : but, about 
a year after she was married, hb master paid a visit in 
Lincolnshire, and the lad early one morning came to see 
his " old young mistress.^ He came so very early that 
none of the family were stirring, except Marvel, who 
had risen by daybreak to fini^ some repairs that he was 
making In the woad apparatus. He recognised the boy 
the moment he saw him, and welcomed him with his 
iiSDal ffood**natur6 

"Ah, sir!" said the lad, "I he's gkd to see things 
going on here again. I he's main glad to hear ho w yoong 
mistress is happy ! But I must be back alcMre my own 
present master be's up; so wfll you be pleased to i^ve 
my sarvice and duty, aad here's a little sort of a tea^hesl 
for her, that I made with the help of a fellow-flfarvant of 
mine. If so be SbeUl thii^ well of taking it, I should 
be very i»roud : it has a lock and key and alL*^ 

Marvel was astoni^ed at the workmanship of /this 
tea-chest ; and when^ he expressed his admiration, the 
boy said, ^ Oh, sir ! all the difficulte^ ^ parts were done by 
my fellow^sarvant : who is more handy like than I am, 
ten to one, though he is a Frenclunan. He was one of 
them French ^sonars, and is a curious man. He would 
have, liked of all things to have come here aioi^ With 
me this morning, to get a sight of what's going on here, 
because that they have woad mills and the Uke in his own 
country, he says ; but then he would not come spjing 
without leave, being a civil honest man." 

Marvel told the boy that his fellow-servant should be 
heartily welcome to satisiy his cuiiosity ; and the nelt 
moramg the Frenchman came. He was a native of 
Languedoc, where woad is cultivated : he had been eor 
gaged in the manufacture of it, and Marvel soon found, 
by his conversiUion, that he was a well-informed intelli- 
gent man. He told Marvel that there were many natives 
of Languedoc at this time prisoners in England, who un- 
dwstood the bu»uiess as well as he did, and would be 
1^ to be employed, OT to sell their knowledge at a reft- 
sonatde price. Marvel was not too proud to learn, even 
irom a Frendiman. With Wright's consent, he em^oyed 
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Beveral of these workmen; and he carried, by their 
means, the manufacture of woad to a high pitch of per- 
fection. How success changes the opinion of men ! 
The Lincolnshire farmers, who had formerly sneered at 
Marvel as a genius and a projector, began to look up to 
him as to a very wise and knowing man, when they saw 
this manufactory continue to Ihrive ; and those who had 
blamed Wright for entering into partnershipi with him, 
now changed their minds. Neither pf them could 
have done separately what they both eflJJBcted by their 
union. 

At the end of the ten years Goodenough was precisely 
where he was when he began ; neither richer nor poorer; 
neither wiser nor happier ; all that he had added to his 
stock was a cross wife and two cross children. He, to 
the very last moment, persisted in the belief that he 
should be the richest of the three, and that Wright and 
Marvel would finish by being bankrupts. He was in 
unutterable astonishment, when, upon the appointed day, 
they produced their account-books to Mr. Constantine, 
the executor, and it was found that they were many 
thousand pounds better in the world than himself. 

" Now, gentlemen,** isaid Mr. Constantine, " to which 
of you am I to give your uncle*s legacy 1 I must know 
which of the partners has the greatest share in the man* 
ufactory.*' 

"Wright has the greatest share," cried Marvel; **for 
without his prudence I should have' been ruined.** 

" Marvel has the greatest share,'* cried Wright ; " for 
without his ingenuity I should never have succeeded in 
the business, nor indeed should I have undertaken it." 

"Then, gentlemen, jrou must divide the legacy be^ 
tween you," said Mr. Constantine, ** and J give you joy 
of your happy partnership. What can be more advan* 
tageous than a partnership between prudence and jus- 
tice on the one side, and generosity and abilities on the 
other ?" 

Juncn 1800. 
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THE LIMERICK GLOVES. 



CHAPTER I. 

. It was Sunday mominr, ^nd a fine day in autumn ; 
the bells of Hereford cathedral rang, and all the world 
smartly dressed were flocking to church. 

** Mrs. Hill ! Mrs. Hill ! Phoebe ! Phoebe ! There's 
the cathedral bell, I say, and neither of you ready for 
church, and I a verger ;^ cried Mr. Hill, the tanner, as 
he stood >t the bottom of his own staircase. **rm 
ready, papa,'* replied Phoebe ; and down she came, look- 
ing so clean, so fresh, and so gay, that her stem father^ 
brows unbent, and he could only say to her, as she was 
drawing on a new pair of gloves, ** Child, you ought to 
have had those gloves on before this time of day.^ 

** Before this time of day!" cried Mrs. Hill, who was 
now coming down stairs* completely equipped, ** before 
this time of day ! -she should know better, I say, than to 
put on those gloves at all ; more especially when going 
to the cathedral." 

** The gloves are very good gloves, 'as far as I see,** 
replied Mr. Hill* ^But no matter now. It is more fit- 
ting that we should be in proper time in our pew, to set 
an example, as becomes us, than to stand here talking of 
gloves and nonsense." 

He offered his wife and daughter each an arm, and set 
out for the cathedral ; but Phoebe was too busy in draw- 
ing on her new gloves, and her mother was too angry at 
the sight of them, to accept of Mr. Hili*a courtesy: 
** What I say is always nonsense, I know, Mr. Hill," re- 
sumed the matron : ** but I can see as far into a millstone 
as other folks. Was it not I that first gave you a hint 
of what became of the great dog that we iost out of our 
tan-yard last winter ? And was it not I who first took 
notice to you, Mr* Hill, verger as you are, of the hole 
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under the foundation of the cathedral! Was it not, I 
askyou,Mr. HiUr 

** But, my dear Mrs. Hill, what has all this to do with 
Phoebe's gloves !" 

" Are you blind, Mr. Hill t Don't you se6 that they 
are Limerick gloves 1" 

"What of that I'' said Mr. Hill, still preserving his 
composure, as it was his custom to do as long as he could, 
when he saw his wife was ruffled. 

" What of that, Mr. Hill ! why don't you know tiiat 
Limerick is in Ireland, Mr. Hill t" 

" With all my heart, my dear.** 

" Yes, and with all your heart, I suppose, Mr. Hill, you 
would see our cathedral blown up some fair day or other, 
and your own daughter married to the person thatdid it ; 
and you a verger, Mr. HilL" 

" God forbid !" cried Mr. Hill ; and he stopped short 
and settled his wig. Presently recovering himself, he 
added, " But, Mrs. Hill, the cathedral is not yet blown 
up ; and our Phcebe is not yet married." ^ 

"No: but what of that, Mr. Hill? Forewarned is 
forearmed, as I told you before your dog was gone ; but 
you would not betieve me, and you see how it turned out 
in that case ; and so it wUl in tlus case, you'll see, Mr. 
Hill." . ' 

"But you puzzle and frighten me out of my wits, 
Mrs. Hill," said the verger, again settling his wig. " In 
that ease and in this case ! I cant understand a syllable 
of what you've been saying to me this half-liour. Li 
plain English, what is there the matter about Phoebe's 
gloves I" 

" In plain English, then, Mr. Hill, since you can under- 
stand notiiing else, please to ask your daughter Pho^ 
who gave her those gloves^ Phoebe, who gave you those 
gloves T" 

" I wish they were bumt,^' said the husband, whose 
patience could endure no longer* ^ Who gave you those 
cnrsed gloves, Phoebe 1" 

" Papa," answered Phoebe, in a low voice, ** they were 
a present from Mr. B^ian. O'Neill." 

"The Irish glover," eried Mr. HOI, with a IcfA of 
tenia. 

" Yes," resumed the mother; " very true, Mr. HiD, I 
assure you. Now, you see, I had my reasons." 

" Take off the gloves directly, I order you, PhoBbe,** 
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6aid her fa^ier, in his most peremptory ione. ** I took t 
mortal dislike to that Mr. Brian 0*Neill the first time I 
erer saw him. He*s an Irishinan, and that's enough^ aoA 
too much for me. Off with the gloves, Phoete ! When 
I order a thing, it must be done." 

Phcebe seemed to find some dilficnlty in gettii^ off the 
gloves, and gently urged that she could not wellgo into 
the cathedral without them. This objection Was. imme- 
diately removed by her motiier's pulling from her pocket 
a pair of mittens, which had once been brown, and once 
been whole, but which were now rent in sundry places ; 
and which, having been long stretched by one who was 
twice the size of Phcebe, now hung in huge wrinkles upon 
her well-turned arms. 

" But, papa," said Phcebe, ** why should we take a dis* 
like to him because he is an Irishmui! Cannot an 
Irishman be a good man?" 

The verger made no answer to this question, but a few 
seconds after it was pot to liim observed that the cathe* 
dral bell had just done ringing; and, as they were now 
got to the church-door, Bte. Hill, with a significant look 
at PhoBbe, remarked that it wae no proper time to talk 
or think of good men, or bad men, or Irishmen, or any 
men, especiadly for a verger's daughter." 

We pass over in silence the many conjectures that 
were made by several of the congregation, concerning 
the reason why Miss Phoebe Hill, should appear in such 
a shameful shablnr pair of gloves on a Sunday. After 
service was ended, the verger went, with great mystery, 
to examine the hole under the foundation of the cathe* 
dral ; and Mrs. Hill repaired, with the grocer's and the 
stationer's Jadies, to take a walk in the Close; where 
she boasted to all her female acquaintance, whom she 
called her friends, of her maternal discretion in prevaiUng 
upon Mr. Hill to foi^bid her daughter Phcebe to wear the 
I^erick gloves. 

In the mean time Phcebe walked pensively homewards, 
endeavouring to discover why her father should take a 
mortal dislike to a man at first sight, merely because he 
was an Irishman ; and why her mother had talked so 
much of the great dog which had been lost last year out 
of the tan-yard ; and of the hole under the foundation of 
the cathedral! What has all this to do with my Lime* 
rick gloves t thought she. The more she thought, tiie 
Una connexion she could perceive between these things: 

£3 
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for as she had not takena dislike to Mr. Brian 0'Nei& at 
first sight, becanse he was an Irishman, she could not 
think It quite reasonable to suspect him of making away 
with her father's dog; nor yet of a design to blow up 
Hereford Cathedral. As she was pondering upon these 
matters she came within sight' of the ruins of a poor 
woman's house, which a few months before this time had 
been burned down. She recollected that her first ac- 
quaintance with her lover began at the time of this fire ; 
and she thought that the courage and humanity he 
showed, in exerting himself to save tins unfortonate 
woman and her chiMren, justified her notion of the pos- 
sibility that an Irishman might be a good man. 

The name of the poor woman whose house had been 
burned down was Smith ; she was a >eidow, and she now 
lived at the extremity of a narrow lane in a wretched 
habitation. Why Phmbe thbught of her with more con- 
cern than usual at this instant we need not examine, but 
she did ; and reproaching, herself for haviiliQr neglected it 
for some weeks past, she resolved to go directly to see 
the widow ^mith, and to give her a crown which she had 
long had in her pocket, \vdth which she had intended to 
buy i^y-tickets. 

It happened that the first person she saw in the poor 
widow's kitchen vfaa the identical Mr. O'NeilL '* 1 did 
not expect to see anybody here but you, Mrs. Smith,** 
said Phoebe, blushing. 

'' So much the greater the pleasure of the meeting; to 
me, I mean, Miss Hill," said O'Neill, rising, and putting 
down a little boy with whom he had been pla3ring. 
Phoebe went on talking to the poor woman; and, after 
slipping the crown into her hand, said she would call 
again. O'Neill, surprised at the change in her manner, 
followed her when she left the house, and said, " It would 
be a ffreat misfortune to me to have done any thing to 
offend Miss Hill ; especially if I could not conceive how 
(NT what it was, which is my case at this present speak- 
ing." And as Qie spruce glover spoke he fixed his eyes 
upon Phoebe's ragged gloves. She drew them up in vain ; 
and then said, with her natural simplicity and gentleness, 
''You have not done any thing to offend me, Mr. O'Neill ; 
but you are some way or other di^le^sing to my father 
and mother, and they have forbid me to wear the Lime- 
rick gloves." 

<* And sure Miss Hill would not be after changing her 
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Opinion of her Immide ^servant for no reason in life, bat 
because her father and mother, vho have taken a preju- 
dice against him, are a little contrary." 

"No," replied PhcBbe; "I should not change my 
opinion without any reason ; but I have not had time yet 
to fix my opinion of you, Mr. O'Neill." 

"To let you know apiece of ray mind, then, my dear 
Miss Hill," resumed he, " the more contrary they are, 
the more pride and joy it would give me to wm and wear 
you in spite of 'em all ; and if without a farthing in your 
pocket, so much the more I should rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of proving to your dear self, and all else whom it 
may consam, that Brian O'Neill is no fortune-hunter, and 
scorns them that are so narrow-minded as to think that 
no other kind of cattle but them there fortune-hunters 
<?an come out of all Irelaiid. So, my dear Phcebe, now 
we understand one another, I hope you will not be pain- 
ing my eyes any longer with the sight of these odious 
browabags, which are not fit to be worn by any Chris- 
tian arms, to say nothing of Miss Hill's, which are the 
handsomest, without any compliment, that ever I saw; 
and, to my mind, would become a pair of Limerick gloves 
beyond anything: and I expect she'll shot\r her gene* 
rosity and proper spirit by putting them on immeidiately." 

" You expect, sir !" repeated Miss Hill, with a look of 
more indignation than her gentle countenance had ever 
before been seen to assume. " Expect !" If he had said 
hope, thought she, it would have J[)een another thing i 
but expect ! what right has he to expect? 

Now Miss Hill, unfortunately, was not sufficiently ac-j 
qi^ainted with the Irish idiom to know that to expect, in 
Ireland, is the same thing as to hope in England ; and 
when her Irish admirer said " I expect," he meant only, in 
plain English, I hope. ' But thus it is that a poor Irish- 
maii often, for want of understanding the niceties of the 
English language, says the rudest wben he means to say 
the civilest things imaginable. 

Miss Hill's feelings were so much hurt by this unlucky 
♦* I expect," that the whole of his speech, which had be- 
fore made some favourably impression upon her, now 
lost its effect ; and sh0 replied with proper spirit, as she 
thought, " You expect a great deal too much, Mr. O'Neill; 
and more than ever I gave you reason to do. It would 
be neither pleasure nor pride to me to be won and worn, 
98 you were pleased to say, in spite of them all ; and to 
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be tterowny without a fefthmg in n^ pocket, upon Xtm 
protection of one who expects so much at first setting 
out. So I assure you, sir, whaterer von may ejq[>ect, I 
shall not put on the Limerick g^oves.'^ 

Mr. O'Neill was not without his share of pride and 
proper spirit^ nay, he had, it mi»t be confessed, in ooiup 
mon with some others of his copntrymen, an imp^per 
fi^are of pride and spirit. Fired by the lady's coldnessybe 
poured forth a voUey of reproaches ; and«nded by wish- 
ing, as he said, a good mornings for ever and ever to one 
who could change her opinion, point-blank, like the wea- 
thercock. ^ I am, miss, your most (^dient; and I ex- 
pect you'll never think no more of poor Brian O'NeiU 
and the Limerick gloves." 

If he had not been in too great a passion to observe any 
thing, poor Bhan O'Neill would have found out that 
PhoBbe was not a weathercock : but he left her abruptly, 
and hurried away, imagining all the while that it was 
Phoebe, and not himself, who was in a rage. Thus to 
the horseman who is galloping at full speed the hedges, 
trees, and houses seem rapidly to recede ; while, in re- 
ality, they never move from their places. It is he that 
flies from ttiiem, and not they fh>m him. 

On Monday morning Miss Jenny Brown, the perfhfber's 
daughter^ came to pay Phoebe a morning visit, with face 
of Iwsy joy. 

" So, ray dear!'* said she, "fine doings in Hereford ! 
but what makes you look so downcast ? To be sure you 
are invited as well as the rest of us." 

"Invited where 1" cried Mrs. Hill, who was present, 
and who could never endure to hear of an invitation in 
whidi she was not included. "Invited where, pray. 
Miss Jenny?" 

" La ! have not you h^ard ? Why, we all took it for 
granted that you and Miss Phoebe would have been the 
first and foremost to have been asked to Mr. O'Neill's 
baU." 

"Ball!" cried Mrs. Hill; and luckily saved Phoebe, 
who was in some agitation, the trouliie of speaJdng. 
** Why, this is a mighty sudden thing : I never heard a 
tittle of it before." 

" Well, this is really extraordinary ! . And, Phoebe, 
have you not received a pair of limerick gloves 1" 

" Yes, I have," said Phoebe, " l^t what then % Wl»t 
have my limerick gloves to do with the balll" 
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** A great deal,* replied Jenny. « DonH you know th«t 
a pair of Limerick glotes is, as one may say, a ticket to 
this ball ? for every lady that has been asked has had a 
pair sent to her alon^ with the card ; and I belkve as 
many as twenty besides myself have been asked this 
mommg." 

Jenny then produced her new pair of Limerick gloves ; 
and ad she tned them on, and showed how well they 
fitted, she counted up the names of the ladies^^ who, to her 
knowledge, were to be at this ball. When she had 
finished the catalogue she ejroatiated upon the ffrdnd 
preparations which it was said ttie widow O'Neill, Mr. 
O'NeilPs'mother, was making for the supper; and con* 
duded by condoling with Mrs. Hill for her misfortune in 
not having been invited. Jenny took her leave, to get her 
dress in readiness : " for,** added she, ** Mr. O'Neill has 
engaged me to open the ball, in case Phoebe does not 
go : but I snppose she will cheer up and go, as she has 
a pair of Limerick gloves as well as the rc^ of us." 

There was a silence for some minutes after- Jenny's 
departure, which was broken by Phoebe, who told her 
mother that early in the morning a note had been brought 
to hef , which she had returned unopened ; because she 
knew, from the handwriting of the direction, that it 
came from Mr. O'Neill. 

We must observe that Phoebe had already told lier 
mother of her meeting with this gentleman at the poor 
widow's, smd of all that had passed between them aJter« 
ward. This openness on her part had softened the heart 
of Mrs. Hill ; who was really incUned to be good-natured* 
provided people would allow that she had more penetnu* 
tion than any one else in Hereford. She was moreover 
a good deal piqued and alarmed by the idea that the per« 
fumer's daughter might rival and out^ne her own. 
Wliile she had thought hereof sure of Mr. O'Neill's at- 
tachment to Phoebe, she had looked higher ; especially 
as she was persuaded by the perfumer's lady to think 
that an Irishman could not be a good match; but now 
she began to. suspect that the perfumer's lady had 
changed her opinion of Irishmen, since she did not object 
to her own Jenny's leading up the ball at Mr. O'Neill's. 

AU these Noughts passed rapidly in the mother's 
nund ; and, with her fear of losing an admirer for her 
Phoebe, the value of that admirer suddenly rose in her 
estimation. Thus, at an auction, if a lot is going to bo 
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knocked down to a lady, who is the only perscm that has 
bid for it, even she feels discontented, and despises that 
which nobody covets: bnt if, as ^e hammer is fall- 
ing, many voices answer to the question. Who bids 
more? then her anxiety to secure the prize suddenly 
rises ; and rather than be outbid shei^^ give far beyoiid 
its value. 

" Why, child," said Mrs. Hill, ** since you have a pair 
of Limerick gloves ; and since certainly that note was an 
invitation to us to this badl ; and since it as much more 
fitting that you should open the ball than Jenny Bjrown; 
and since, after all, it was very handsome and genteel of 
the young man to say he would take you witbrat a far- 
thing in your pocket, which shows that those were mis- 
informed who talked of him as an Irish adventurer ; and 
since we are not ceii;ain Hwas he made away with the 
dog, although he said its barking was a great nuisance; 
there is no great reason to suppose he was the person 
who made the hole under the foundation of the cathe- 
dral, or that he could have such a wicked thought as to 
blow it up ; and since he must be in a very good way of 
business to be able to afford giving away fpur or &ve 
gpiineas' worth of Limerick gloves, and balls and supr 
pers ; and since, after all, it is no fault of his to be an 
Irishman, I give it as my vote and opinion, my dear, that 

J'ou put on your Limerick gloves and go to this ball ; and 
'11 go and speak to your father, and bring him round to 
our opinion ; and then Fll pay the morning visit I owe to 
the widow O'Neill, and make up your quarrel with Brian. 
Love quarrels are easy to make up, you know; and then 
we shall have things all upon velvet again ; and Jenny 
Brown need not come with her hypocritical condoling 
face to us any more." • 

After runninl^ this speech gUbly o|f, Mrs. Hill, without 
waiting to hear a syllable from poor Phcebe, trotted off 
in search of her consort. It was not, however, quite so 
easy a task as his wife expected to bring Mr. Hill round 
to her opinion. He Was slow in declaring himself of any 
opinion ; but when once he had said a thing there was 
but little chance of sitering his notions. ' On this occa-» 
sUm Mr. Hill was doubly bound to his prejudice against 
our unlucky Irishman ; for he had mentioned with great 
8(4emnity at the ^lub which he frequented the grand af- 
fair of the hole under the foundation of the cathedral, 
andhis susjueions that there was a design to blow ii up^ 
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Several of the club had laughed at this idea ; others, who 
supposed that Mr. CTNeill was a Roman Catholic, and 
who had a confused notion that a Roman Cathohc tniut 
be a very wicked, dangerous being, thought that -there 
might be a great deal ii^ the verger's suggestions; and 
observed that a very watchful eye ought to be kept upon 
this Irish glover, who had come to settle at Hereford, no- 
body knew why, and who seemed to have money at com« 
mand, nobody knew how. 

The news of this ball sounded to Mr. Hill's prejudiced 
imagination like the news of a conspiracy. Ay! ay! 
thought he ; the Irishman is cunning enough ! JBut we 
shall be too many for him : he wants to throw all the 
good sober folks of Hereford ofif their guard, by feasting, 
and dahcing, and carousing, I take it ; and so to perpe* 
trate his evil designs when it is least suspected: but we 
shall be prepared for him, fools as he takes us plain 
Englishmen to be, I warrant. 

In consequence of these most shrewd cogitations, our 
verger silenced his wife with a peremptory nod, when 
she came to persuade him to let Phoebe put on the Lim* 
erick gloves, and go to the balL ^ To tms ball she shall 
not go ; and I charge her not to put on those Limerick 
gloves, as she values my blessinff," said, Mr. Hill. 
*' Please to tell her so, Mrs. Hill, and trust to my judg^ 
ment and discretion in all things, Mrs. HilL Strange 
work may be in Hereford yet : but 111 say no more ; I 
must go and consult with knowing men who are of my 
own opinion." 

He saihed forth, and Mrs. Hill was left hi a state 
which only those who are troubled with the disease of 
excessive curiosity can rightly comprehend or compas- 
sionate. She hied her baoi to Phoebe, to whom she an- 
nounced her father's answer ; and then went gossiping 
to ail her female acquaintance in Hereford, to tell them 
ail that she knew, and all that she did not know ; and to 
endeavour to find out a secret where there was n<me to 
be found. » 

There are trials of temper in all conditions ; and no 
lady in high or low life, could endure them with a better 
grace than Phoebe. While Mr. and Mrs. Hill were busied 
abroad, there came to see Phoebe one of the'widow Smith's 
children. With artless expressions of gratitude to Phoebe 
this little girl mixed the praises of O'Neill, who, she said, 
had been me constant fnend of her motber, and had givea 
her money every week since the fire happened. ** Mammy 
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loves hmi deailjT for being 80 goodHwtwed,'' coiitiiMi^ 
duld: ^ and heiiaabeen go<Kl to other people as well as 
to us." 

•* To whom r said Ptobe. 

** To a poor man who has lodged for these few days 
past next door to ns," replied the child ; '' I don't know 
nis name rigfatlyy but he b an Irishman : and he goes out 
a^ymaking in the da3^tinie, along with a number of 
others. He knew Mr. O'Neill in his own country, and 
he told mammy a great deal about his goodness.'' 

As the child fini^ied these words, Phcebe took out of 
a drawer some clothes, which she had made for the poor 
woman's children, and gave Uiem to the little girL It 
happened that the Limerick gloves had been thrown 
into this drawer; and Phoebe's farourable sentiments 
of Uie giver of those gloves were revived by what she 
had just heard, and by the confession Mrs. Hill had 
made, that she had no reasons, and but vague suspicions, 
for thinking ill of him.. She laid the gloves perfectly 
smooth, and strewed over tiiem, while the little girl weiSt 
on talking of Mr. O'Neill, the leaves of a rose which 
she had worn on Sunday. 

Mr. Hill was all this time in deep conference with 
those prudent men of Hereford who were of his own 
opinion, about the perilous hole under the cathedraL The 
ominous circumstance of this ball was also considered, 
the great expense at which the Irish glover lived, 
uid his giving away g^ves; which was a sure sign 
he was not under any necessity to sell them; and 
consequently a proof that, though he pretend^ to 
be a glovei', he was something wrong in disguise. Upon 
putting all these things together, it was resolved, by 
these overwise pohtioians, that the best thing that, could 
be done for Hereford, and the only possible means of 
preventing the immediate destruction of its cathedral, 
would be to take Mr. O'Neill into custody. Upon recok 
lection, however, it was perceived that there was no 
legal ground on wliich he could be attacked. At length, 
after consulting an attorney, they devised what they 
thought an adimrableinode of proceeding. 

Owr Iri^ hero had not that punctuality which English 
tradesmen usually observe in the payment of bills ; he 
had, the preceding year,run up a long bill with a grocer 
in Hereford; and^ as he had not at Christmas cash in 
\mid to pay it, he had given a note pi^rahle six months 
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after date. The grocer, at Bfr. Hill's request, made ormr 
the note to him ; and it was determined that the money 
should be demanded, as it was now due, and that, if it 
was not paid directly, O'Neill should be that night arrested. 
How Mr. Hill made the discovery of this debt to the 
grocer agree with his former notion that the Irish g^orer 
had always money at command, wexannot well conceive ; 
but ahger and prejudice will swallow down the grossest 
contradictions without difficulty. 

When Mr. Hill's cleric went to demand payment of 
the note, O'Nei^'s head was ihll of the ball which he 
was to give that evening. He was much surprised at 
the unexpected appearance of the note : he had not ready 
money by him to pay it ; and, after swearing a good deal 
at the clerk, and complaining of this ungenerous and mi- 
gentleman-like behaviour in the grocer and the tanner, 
he told the clerk to be gone, and not to be bothering him 
at such an unseasonable time ; that he could not have 
the money then, and did not deserve to have it at all. 

This hmguage and conduct were rather new to the 
English clerk's mercantile ears : we cannot wonder that 
it should seem to him, as he said to his master, more 
the language of a madman than a man of business. 
This want of punctuality in money transactions, and 
this mode of treating contracts as matters of favour and 
affection, might not have damned the fome of our hero 
in his own country, where such conduct is, alas! too 
common ; but he was now in a kingdom where the man- 
ners and customs are so directly opposite, that he could 
meet with no allowance for his national faults. It 
would be well for his countrymen if they were msde, 
even by a few mortifications, somewhat sensible of this 
important difference in the habits of Irish and English 
traders, before they come to setUe in England. 

But, to proceed with our story. On the night of Mr. 
O'Neill's grand bail, as he was seeing his fair partner, 
the perfumer's daughter, safe home, he felt himself tapped 
on the shoulder by no friendly hand. When he was 
told that he was the king's prisoner, he vociferated with 
sundry strange oaths, which we forbear to repeat, ^ No» 
I am not theking's prisoner ! I ain the prisoner. of ^at 
shabby rascally tanner JonaUian Hill. None but he 
would arrest a gentleman, in this way, for a trifle not 
worth mentioning." 

Miss Jenny Brown screamed when she found hentlf 
under the protection of a man who was arrested \ andf 
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what between her screams and his oaths» there was sotdi a 
disturbance that a mob gathered. 

Among this mob there was a party of Iri^h haymakers* 
who, after returning late from a hard day*s worii, had 
been drinking in a neighbouring alehouse. With one 
accord they took part with their countryman* and would 
have rescued him from the civil officers with all the 
pleasure in life, if he had not fortunately possessed just 
sufficient sense and command of himself to restrain 
their party-spirit, and to forbid them, as they valued his 
life and reputation, to interfere, by word or deed, in his 
defence. 

He then despatched one of the haymakers home to 
his mother, to inform her of what had ha^^ned ; and 
to request that she would get somebody to be bail for 
him as soon as possible, as the officers said they could 
not let him out of their sight till he was bailed by sub- 
stantial people, or till the debt was discharged* 

The widow O'Neill was ju&t putting out the candles 
in the baU-room when this news of her son's arrest was 
brought to her. We pass over Hibernian exclamations^ 
she consoled her pride by reflecting that it would cer- 
tainly be the most easy thing imaginable to procure 
bail for Mr. O'Neill in Hereford, where he had so many 
friends who had Just been dancing at his house ; but to 
dance at his house, she foun^* was one thiqg, aiKl to be 
bail for him quite another. Each guest sent excuses ; and 
the widow O'Neill was astonished at what never fails to 
astonish everybody, when it happens to themselves. 
<* Rather than let my son be detsuned in this manner for a 
paltry debt," cried she, " I'd sell all I have within half an 
hour to a pawnbroker." It was weU no pawnbroker heard 
this declaration : she was too warm to consider economy. 
She sent for a pawnbroker, who lived in the same street, 
and, after ple(%ing goods to treble the amount of the 
debt, she obtained ready money for her son's release. 

O'Neill, after being m custody for about an hour and 
a half, was set at liberty upon the payment of his debt. 
As he passed by the cathedral in his way home, he 
heard the clock strike ; and he called to a man, who 
was walking backwards and forwards in the churchyard, 
to ask whether it was too or three that the clock struck. 
" Three," answered the man ; *♦ and, as yet, all is safe.'* 

O'Neill, whose head was full of other things, did not 
stop to inquire the meaning of these last w<mU. Ho 
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little suspected that this man was a watchman, whom 
the over-vigilant verger had stationed there to' guard the 
Hereford cathedral from hi^ attacks. O'Neill Httle 

giessed that he had been arrested merely to keep him 
om blowing up the. cathedral this niffht. The arrest 
had an excellent effect upon his mind, fbr he was a 
younff man of good sense ; it made him resolve to re- 
trench his expenses in time, to live more like a glover, 
and less like a gentleman; and to aim more at establish- 
ing credit, and less at gaining popularity; ^e found, from 
experience, that good friends will no^ pay bad debts. 



CHAPTER IL 

On Thursday morning, our verger rose in unusually 
good spirits, congratulating himself upon the eminent 
service he had done to this city of Hereford by hLs 
sagacity in discovering the forei^ plot to blow up the^ 
cathedral, and by his dexterity in having the enemy 
held in custody at the very hour when the dreadful 
deed was to have been perpetrated. Mr. Hill's knowing 
friends further agreed it would be necessary to have a 
guard that should sit up every night in the churchyard; 
and that as soon as they could, by constantly watching 
the enemy's motions, procure any mformation which the 
attorney should deem sufficient grounds for a lejp;al pro* 
ceeding, ^ey should lay the whole business before the 
mayor. 

After arranging all this most judiciously and mysteri- 
ously with friends who were exactly of his own opiniouy 
Mr. Hill laid aside his dignity of verger ; and assuming his 
other character of a tanner, proceeded to his tanyard. 
What was his surprise and consternation, when he beheld 
his great rick of dak-bark levelled to the gifcmnd ; the 
pieces of bark Were, scattered far aiid wide, some over the 
close, some over the fields, and some were seen swim- 
ming upon the water. No tongue^ no pen, no muse can 
describe the feelings of our tanner at this spectacle ! feel- 
ings which became the more violent from the absolute 
silence which he imposed on himself upon this occasion. 
He instantly decided in his owxi miad that this injury was 
t>erpetratea by O'Neill, in revenge for his arrest; and 
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went priTately to the attorney to inqnire what was to b« 
done on lus part to secure legal vengeance. 

The attorney unluckily, or least as Mr. Hill thought 
unluckily, had been sent for, half an hour before, l^ a 
gentleman at some distance from* Hereford, to draw up 
a win ; so that our tanner was obliged to postpone hu 
legal operations. 

We forbear to recount his return, and how many times 
he walked up and down the close to view his scattered 
bark, and to estimate 4he damage that had been done to 
him. ^ At length that hour came which usually suspends 
all passions by the more imperious power of appetite — 
the hour of dinner ; an hour of whjch it was never 
needful to remind Mr. Httl by watch^ clock, or dial ; for 
he was blessed with a punctual appetite, and powerful as 
punctual : so powerful, indeed, that it often excited the 
spleen of his more genteel, or less hungry wife. — " Bless 
my stars, Mr. Hill," she would o'ftentimes say, *' I am 
really downright a^amed to see 3rou eat so much ; and 
when company is to dine with ub, I do wish you would 
take a snack by way of a damper before dinner, that you 
may not look so prodigious famishing and ungenteeL" 

Upon this hint, Mr. Hill commenced a practice, to 
which he ever afterward religiously adhered, of going, 
whether there was to be company or no company, into 
the kitchen regularly every day, half an hour before 
dinner, to take a slice from the roast or the boiled bef<Nre 
it went, up to taUe. As he was this day, accordiiig to his 
custom, m the kitchen, taking his snsick by way of a 
damper, he heard the housemaid and the co<^ talking 
about some wonderful fortune-teller, whom the housemaid 
had been consulting. This fortune-teller was no Jess a 
personage than the successor to Bampfylde Moore Carew, 
king of the gipsies, whose Life and Adventures are prob- 
ably in many, too many of our readers' hands. Bamp- 
fylde the second, king of the gipsies, assumed this title, 
in hopes of becoming as famous, or as infamous, as his 
predecessor : he was now holding hid court in a wood 
near the town of Hereford, and numbers of * servant-maids 
and prentices went to consult him— nay, it was whispered 
that he was resorted to, secretly, by some whose educa- 
tion might hare taught them better sense. 

Numberless were the instances which our verger 
heard in his kitchen of the supernatural skill of this oun^ 
nihg man; and, while Mr. HiU ate his snack with his 
wonted gravity, he revolved great designs in his secret 
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Sdnil* Mrs. Hyi was surprised^ several times dnring dinp 
ner, to see her consort pat down his knife and fork, and 
meditate. ^ Gracious me, Mr. Hill, what can have hap- 

Sined to you this day! What can you be thinking of, 
r. Hill, that can make yott forget what you hare qpon 
your plate T" 

** Mrs. Hill,'' replied the thoujghtful veiger, ^ our grand- 
mother Eve had too much curiosiiy ; and we s^l know it 
did not lead to good* What I am yiinking of will be 
known to you m due time; but not now, Mrs. Hill; 
therefore, pray no questions, or teasing, or pumping. 
What I think, I think ; what I say, I say ; what I know, 
I kiK>w ; and that is enough for you to know at present : 
only this, Phosbe, 3rou did very well not to put on the 
Limerick gloves, child. What I know I kaow. Things 
will turn out just as I.said from the first. What 1 say, 
1 say ; and what I think, I think ; and this is enough for 
you to know at {nresent." 

Having finfohed diimer with this solemn speech, Mu 
HiQ settled himself in his armchair, to take his after* 
dinner's nap; and he dreamed of blowing up cathedrals, 
and of oak'bark floating upon the waters : and the ca- 
thedral was, he thought, blown up by a man dressed in 
a pair of woman's Limerick gkms, and the oak-ba^ 
turned into mutton-steaks, after which his great dog 
Jowler was "Swimming ; when, all on a sudden, as he was 
going to beat Jowler for eathig the bark transformed into 
mutton-steaks, Jowler became Bampfyide the second, 
king of the gipsies; and, putting a horsewhip with a 
silver handle into Hill's hand, commanded him three 
times, in a voice as loud as the town-crier's, to have 
O'Neill whipped through the market-fdaee of Hereford : 
but, just as ne was going to the window to see this whip- 
ping, his wig fell off, and be awoke. , 

It was difficult, even for Mr. Hill's' sagacity, to make 
sense of this dream : but he had the wise aft of always 
finding in his dreams something that confirmed hi^wak- ' 
ing determinations. Before he went to deep, he had 
hidf-resolved to consult the king of the gipsies, in the 
absence of the attorney; and his dr^im nuide him nOw 
wholly determined upon this prudent step. From Bamp- 
fyide the second, thought he, I shall leam for certain who 
made the hole under me calliedral, who puUed down my 
rick of bark, and who made away with my dog Jowler; 
and then I shall swear examinations against CNeill* 
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without waittn|^ for attoraeyB. I will follow my own 
way in this business : I have always found my own way 
best. 

So when the dusk of the evening increased, our wise 
man set out towards the wood to consult the cunning 
man. Bampfylde the. second, king of the gipsies, re- 
sided in a sort of hut made of the branches of trees ; 
the verger stooped, but did not stoop low enough, as he 
entered this temporary palace; and, while his lM)dy was 
almost bent double, his peruke was caught upon a twig. 
From this awkward situation he was relieved. by the 
consort of the king; and he now beheld, by the light of 
some embers, the person of his gipsy majesty, to whose 
sublime appearance Uiis dim light was so favourable that 
it struck a secret awe into our^ wise man's soul; an4, 
foigetting Hereford cathedral, and oak*bark, and Lim- 
erick gloves, he stood for some seconds speechless. 
During this time, the queen very dexterously disencum- 
bered his pocket of all superfluous articles. When he 
recovered his reelection, he put with great solemnity 
the following queries to the king of the gipsies, and 
received the following answers : . 

^' Do you know a dangerous Irishman, of the name of 
O'Neill; who has come, for purposes best known to 
himself, to settle at Hereford ?" 

" Yes, we know him well." 

** Indeed ! And what do you know of him V^ 

" That he is a dangerous Irishman." • 

^ Right ! And it Was he, was it not, that pulled down, 
(Mr caused to be^puUed down, my rick of oak»bark ?" 

**Itwas." 

^ And who was it that made away with my dog Jawler, 
that used to guard the tanyardi" 

" It was the person whom you suspect." 

*' And was it the person whom I suspect that made the 
hole under the foundation of our cathedral V 

" Hie same, and no pther." 

•* And for what piurpose did he make that hole I" 

*^ For a purpose that must not be named," re^d the 
king of the gipsies, nodding his head in a itaysterions 
manner. _ 

** But it may kt named to me/' cried the verger ; " for 
I have found.it out, and I am one- of the vergers; and is 
it not lit that a plot to bloW up the Hereftml cathedral 
should be known to me, and tkrough me ?" 
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*< Now take my woid. 
Wise man of Herefiird^ 
None in safety may be, 
TUl the bad ikan doth flee.'' 

These oracular verses, pronounced by Banapfylde with 
all the enthusiasm of one who was inspired, had the 
desired effect upon our wise man ; and he left the pres- 
ence of the king of the gipsies vrith a prodigiously high 
opinion of his majesty's judgment and of his own, fully 
resolved to impart, the next morning, to the mayor of 
Hereford, his important discoveries. 

Now it happened that, during the time Mr. Hill was 
putting the foregoing queries to Bampfylde the second, 
tliere came to the door or entrance of the audience- 
chamber, an Irish haymaker, who wanted to consult the 
cunning man about a little leathern purse which he had 
lost, while he was making hay, in a field near Hereford. 
This ha3nnaker was the same person who, as we have 
related, spoke so advantajreoudy of our hero O'Neill to 
the widow Smith. As this/nan, whose name was Paddy 
ATCormack, stood at the entrance of the gipsies' hut, 
his attention was caught by the name of O'Neill; and 
he lost not a word of all that passed. He had reason 
ta be somewhat surprised at hearing Bampfylde assert 
it was O'Neffi who had piriled down the rick of bark. 
*• By the holy poker," said her to himself, »* the old fellow 
now is out there. I know more o' that matter than he 
does, no offeflce to his majesty : he knows no more of 
iny purse, FU engage now, than he does of this man^a 
rick of baurk and his dog : so I'll keep my tester in my 
pocket, and not be giving it to this king o' the gipsies, 
as they call him ; who, as near as I «an guess, is no 
better than a cheat. But there is one secret which I can 
be telling this conjurer himself; he shall not find it such 
an easy matter to de all what he thinks ; he shall not be 
after ruining an innocent countryman of my own, while 
Paddy M'Cormack has a tongue and brains." 

Now Paddy M'Cormack had the best reason possible 
for knowing that Mr. O'Neill did not pull down Mr. Hill's 
rick of bark ; it was M'Cormack himself, who, in the heat 
of his resentment for the insulting arrest of his coun- 
tryman in the streets of Hereford, had instigated his 
fellow-haymukers to this mischief; he headed then^and 
thought he was doing a clever, spirited action. 

There is a strange mixture of vurtuo and vice in thi9 
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minds of the lower class of Irish : or rather, a strange 
confusion in their ideas of right and wrongs, from want 
of proper education. As s^n as poor Paddy found out 
that his spirited action of pulling down the rick of bark 
was likely to be the rnin of his countryman, he resolved 
to make all the amends in his power for his folly : he 
went to collect his feUow-haymakers, and persuaded them 
to Bssist him this night in rebuilding what they had pulled 
down. 

They went to tiiis work when everybody except them- 
selves, as they thought, was asleep in Hereford. They 
had just completed the stack, and were all going away 
except Paddy, wha was seated at the very top, finishing 
the pile, when they heard a loud voice cry^ut, ^ Here 
they are, Watch ! Watch !" 

Immediately, all the haymakers who could ran ofif as 
fast as posi^ble. It was the watch who had been sitting 
up at the cathedral who gave the alarm. Paddy was 
taken from the top of the rick, »id lodged in the watch- 
house tiU morning. ** Since Fm to be rewarded this way 
for doing a go<Kl action, sorrow take me,^ said he, ** u 
they catch me doing another the longest day ever I Uve." 

Happy they who have in their neighbourhood such a 
magistrate as Mr. MarshaL He was a i^an who to ^ 
exact knowledge of the duties of his o^e Joined the 
power of discovering truth from the midst of <»)ntradic-^ 
tory evidence ; and the ha4)py art of soothing or laughing 
the angry passions into good-humour. It vms a common 
saying in Hereford, that no one ever came out of Jus- 
lice Marshal's house as angry as he went into it. 

Mr. Marshal had scarcely breakfasted when he was 
informed that Mr. Hill, the verger, wanted to speak to 
him on business of the utmost importance. Mr. Hill, 
the verger, was ushered in; and with gloomy solemnity 
took a seat opposite to Mr.. Marshal. 

'^ Sad doings in Hereford^ Mr. Marshal! Sad doings, 
sir." 

** Sad doings ! Why, I was told we'had merry doii^ 
in Hereford. A ball the night before last, as I heard.*^ 

**Bp much the worse, Mr. Marshal; so much the 
worse ; as those think with reason that see as far into 
things as I do.;** 

^ So much the better, Mr. Hill,'' said Mr. Marshal, 
laughing; ^*so much the better; as those think with 
reason that see no farther into things than I do." 
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** iMy sir,'' said the rerger, still more sokmnly, ^ this 
is no laughing matter, nor time for laughing; begging 
vour pardon. Why, sir, the night of that there diaboucal 
ball, our Hereford ca<^dral, sir, would hare been blown 
up-^o wn up from the foundation, if it had not been for 
me, sir T 

" Indeed, Mr. Verger ! And pray how, and by whom, 
was the cathedral to be blown up ; and what was there 
diabolical in this ball %^ 

Here Mr. HiU let Mr. Marshal infto the whole history 
t>f his early dislike to O'Neill, and his shrewd suspicions 
of him the first moment he saw him in Hereford ; related 
in the most prolix manner all that tl]^ reader knows 
already, and concluded by saying that as he was now 
certain of his facts, he was come to swear examinations 
against this villanous Irishman, who, he hoped, would 
be speedily brought to justice, as he deserred. 

*^ To justice he shall be bro^[ht, as he ^serves," said 
Mr. Marshal ; ** but, before I write, and before you swear, 
will you have the goo^ess to inform me l^ow you have 
made yourself as {certain as 31VU evidently are of what 
you cjul your faets f 

** Sir, that is a secret," replied our wise man, ** which 
T shall trust to you sdone;^ and he whispered into Mr. 
Marshal's ear that his information came from Bampiylde 
the second, king of the gipsies. 

Mr. Marshal instantly burst into laughter; then com- 
posing himsfetf, said, ''Mv good sir, I am really glad that 
you have proceeded no mrther in this business ; and that 
no one in Hereford, besides myself, knows that yon were 
on the point of swearing examinations against a man on 
the evidence of Bamfylde the second, king of the gip- 
sies.* My .dear sir, it would be a standing joke against 
you to the end of 3^our days. A grave man, like Mr. 

* The ftdlowinc paMnfa to an ettnct (torn Colqnhomi, On the PoHce of the 
11 etropoUs, |iage 69 :— ** An tnatanee of miflehietoM ereduUty, oeotskmed by 
coiMtutiiiv thifl impoetOL'* (a man calling hinuetf on astrologer j who practised 
Imgin the CvrtmnrroeSL, Shoreditehyl/mdon: and wko is said, in eonmnetion 
with his assooiatss, to haoefnadenear^WU. tiftarbff practising on the srsdMr 
Utsqfthe lower order of the people), *' Ml latelv under the raview of a poliee 
magistrate. A person having property stolen from him, went to oonsmt the 
coqjarer respecting the thief; who having deseribed something like the parson 
«r a man whom heoospeeted, his credoUty and folly so Argot the bellerof his 
foason and reflecttan as to induce him« upon the authority of this iiftpostor, 
ftctvally to eharge his neighboor with a felony, and toeanse him to be appre- 
hended. The magistrate aetUed the matter bv diseharging the prisoner, npcif 
tmyM<ing the accuser severely, and ordering the oonjurer lo be taken into cos- 
tody, according to law, as a rogue aod a Tagabond." 

Vol. IV.— F 
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Hill, and a verger too ! Why you would be the laugbkig:- 
stock of Hereford !" 

Now Mr. Marshal well knew the character of the num 
to whom he was talking, who, above all things on earth, 
dreaded to be laughed at. Mr. Hil] coloured all over his 
face, and pushing back his wig by way of settling it, 
showed that he blushed, not only aU over his face, but all 
over his head. 

" Why, Mr. Marshal, sir," said he, " au to my being 
laughed at, it is what I did not look for, being as there 
are some men in Hereford to whom I have mentioned 
that hole in the cathedral, who have thought it no laugh- 
ing matter, and who have been precisely of my own 
opinion thereupon." 

^^ But did you tell these gentlemen that you had been 
consulting the king of the gipsies V^ 

" No, sir, no : I can't say that I did.** 

'* Then 1 advise you, keep your own counsel, as I 
will." 

Mr. Hill, whose imagination wavered between the hole 
in the cathedral and his rick of bark on one side, and 
between his rick of bark and his dog Jowler on the other, 
now began to talk of the dog, and now of the rick of 
bark ; and when he had exhausted all he had to say upon 
these subjects, Mr, Marshall gently pulled him towards 
the window, and putting a spy-glass into his hand, bade 
him look towards his own tanyard, and tell him what 
he saw. To his great surprise, Mr. Hill saw his rick of . 
bark rebuilt. " Why, it was not there last night," ex- 
claimed he, rubbing his eyes. *'Why some conjurer 
must have done this." 

" No," replied Mr. Marshal, "no conjiurier did it 4 but 
your friend Bampfylde the second, king of .the gipsies, 
was the cause of its being rebuilt; and here lis the man 
who actually pulled it down, and who actually rebuilt it." 

As he said these words, Mr. Marshal opened the door 
of an adjoining room and beckoned to the Irish haytnaker, 
who had been taken into custody about an hour before 
this time. The watch who took Paddy had called at Mr. 
Hill's house to tell him what had happened ; but Mr. Hgl 
was not then at home. 

It was with much surprise that the verger heard the 
simple truth from this poor fellow ; but no sooner was 
he convinced that O'Neill was innocent as to this aHair, 
than he recurred to his other ground of suspicion, the loss 
of his dog. 
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The Irish haymaker now stepped forward, and, with a 
peculiar twist of the hips and shoulders, which those 
only who have, seen it can pictiure to themselves, said. 
" Please your honour's honour, 1 have a little word to say 
too about the dog." 

" Say it then," said Mr. Marshal. 

" Plase your honour, if I might expect to be forgiven, 
and let ofif for pulling down the jontleman's stack, I might 
be able to tell him what I know about the dog." 

"If you can tell me any thing about my dog," said 
the tanner, " I will freely forgive you for pulling down 
the ri0k: especially as you have built it up again. 
Speak the truth now : did not O'Neill make away with 
the dog 1" 

" Not at all at aU, plase your honour," replied the hay- 
maker : " and the truth of the matter is, I know nothing 
of the dog, good or bad; but I know something of his 
collar, if your name, plase your honour, is Hill, as I take 
it to her 

" My name is Hill : proceed," said the tanner, with 
great eagerness. " You know something about the col- 
lar of my dog Jowkrl" 

** Plase your honour, this much I know anyway, that 
it is now, or was the night before last, at the pawn- 
broker's there below in town; for, plase your honour, I 
was sent late at night (that night that Mr. O'Neill, long 
life to him ! was arrested) to the pawnbroker's for a Jew, 
by Mrs. O'Neill, poor creature ! she was in great trouble 
that same time." 

" Very likely," interrupted Mr. Hill ; "but go on to 
the collar ; what of the collar ?" 

"She sent me, — 111 tell you the story, plase your 
honour, otU of the face, — she sent me to the pawnbroker's 
for the Jew, and, it being so late at night, the shop was 
shut, audit was with all the trouble in life that I got into 
the house any way ; and, when I got in, there was none 
but a slip of a boy up ; and he set down the light that 
he had m his hand, and ran up the stairs to waken his 
master ; and while he waa gone, I just made bold to look 
found at what sort of a pmce I was in, and at the old 
clothes and rags and scraps ; there was a sort of a fheze 
trusty—" 

« A trusty!" said Mr. Hill ; " what is that^ pray 1" 

"A big coat, sure, plase your honour: there was a 
frieze big coat lying in a corner, wMch I had my e^ 

F2 
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upon, to trate myself to ; I having, ad I then thoQghi^ 
money in my little pm'se enough for it Well, I wont 
trouue yom" honour's honour with telling of you now 
how I lost my purse in the field, ad I found aher : but 
about the big coat, as I was saying, I jUst lifted it off the 
ground, to see would it fit me ; and, as I dWung it rounds 
something, i^ase your honour, hit me a ^eat knock on 
the shins : it was in the pocket of the coat^ whatever it 
was, I knew ; so I looks into the pocket, to see what was 
it, {dase your honour, and out I pulls a hammer and a 
dog-collar ; it was a wonder, both logethet, theyjdid not 
break my shins entirely : but it's no matter for my shins 
now : so, before the boy came down, I just out of idle- 
ness spelt out to myself the name that was upon the 
collar : there were two names, plase your honour ; and 
out of the first there were so manv letters hammered out 
I could make nothing of it, at aU at all ; bnt the other 
name was plain enough to read any way, and it was 
Hill» plase your honour's honour^ as sure as life : HiU^ 
now." 

This story was related in tones aiid gestures whidi 
were so new amd strange to English ears and eyes that 
even the solenmity of our verger gave way to taughten 
Mr* Marshal sent a summons for the pawnbroker, that 
he might learn from him how he came by the dog-collar. 
The pawnbroker, when he found from Mr. Marshal that 
he could by no other means save himself from being 
committed to prison, confessed that the Collar had been 
sold to him by Bampfylde the second, king of the gipsies. 

A warrant was immediately despatched for his ma- 
jesty : and Mr. Hill was a good deal alarmed by the fear 
of its being known in Hereford that he was on the point 
'of swearing examinations against an innocent man upon 
the evidence of a dog-stealer and a gipsy. 

Bampfylde the second made no subhme appearance 
when he was brought before Mr. Marshal ; nor could all 
Ms astrology avail him upon this occasion : the evidence 
of the pawnbr(^€r w^ so positive as to the fact of his 
havitfg sold to him the dog-collar^ that there was no re- 
source left for Bampfjdde hut an appesd to Mr. Hill's 
mercy. He fell on his knees, and confessed that it was 
he V^o stole ^e dog, which used to bark at him at night 
so ftiriously that he could hot commit certain petty dep- 
tedations, by ^ich, as much as by telling fortunes, he 
made his livehhood. 
' ^ And so," said Mr. Marshal, with a sternness of man* 
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Xaet wliich tHi now he had nev«r shown, ^ to screen yoyr- 
9elf, yoji^accused an innocent man ; and by your vile art9 
would iislve driven him from Hereford, and nave set two 
families for ever at variance, to conceal that you ha4 
stolen a dog." 

The king of the gipsies was, without further ceremony, 
committed to Uie house of correction. We should nor 
omit to mention, that, on searching his hut, the Irish 
haymaker's purse was found; which some of his ma« 
jesty's train had emptied. The whole set of gipsies 
decamped upoft tfce news of the ^apprehension of their 
monarch. 

Mr. Hill stood in profound silence, leaning upon his 
walking-stick, while the committal was making out for 
Bampfylde the second. The fear of ridicule was strug- 
gling with the natural positiveness of his temper: he 
was dreadfully afraid that ^he story of his being taken in 
by th^ king of the gipsies would get abroad ; and, at the 
same time, he was unwilling to give up his prejudice 
against the Iri^ glover. . 

"But, Mr. Marshal," cried he, after a long silence, 
"the hole under the foundation of our cathedral has 
pever been accounted for \ that is, was, and ever will be 
an ugly mystery to me ; and I never can have a good 
opinion of this Irishman till it is cleared up ; nor can 1 
think the cathedral in safety." 

" What," said Mr. Marshal, with an arch smile, " I sup- 
pose the verses of the oracle still work upon your ima- 
gination, Mr. HilL They are excellent in their kind. I 
must have them by heart that, when I am asked the rea- 
son why Mr. Hill has taken an aversion to an Irish glpyer, 
1 may be able to repeat them : 

* Now, take my word, 
V^^ man of BerefOTd, 
None in saftcy may be 
Till tbe bad man doth flee."* 

"Youll oblige me, sir," said the verger, "if you would 
never repeat those verses, sir ; nor mention, in any conu 
pany, the affair of the king of the gipsies." 

** I will oblige you," replied Mr, Marshal, " if you win 
oblige me. Will you tell me honestly wh^her, now that 
you ih^ this Mr. 0*Neill is neither a dog-killer nor a 
puUer-down of bark-ricks, you feel that you cotdd forgive 
him for being an Irishman, if the mystery, as you caU itf 
oi tbfi bole under the cathedral was cleared upl" 
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^ Bat that is not cleared up, I say, sir,'' cried Mr. Hill, 
striking his waUung-stick forcibly upon thegrouHd, with 
both Ms hands. "As to the matter of his being an 
Irishman, I have nothing to say to it : I am not saying 
any thing about that, for I know we are all bom where 
it pleases Grod ; and an Irishman may be as good as an- 
other. I know that much, Mr. Marshal ; ai^ I am not 
one of those illiberal-minded ignorant people that cannot 
abide a man that was not bom in England. Ireland is 
now in his majesty's dominions, I know very well, Mr. 
Marshal ; and I have no manner of doubt, as I said be- 
fore, that an Irishman bom may be as good almost as an 
Enghshman born.*' 

" I am glad," said Mr. Marshal, " to hear you speak 
almost as reasonably as an Englishman born and every 
man ought to speak, ; and I am convinced that you have 
too much English hospitality to persecute an inoffensive 
stranger, who comes among us trusting to our justice 
and good-nature." 

" 1 would not persecute a stranger, God forbid !" re- 
plied the verger, " if he was, as you say, inoffensive." 

" And if he was not only inoffensive, but ready to do 
every service in his power to those who are in want 
of his assistance, we should not return evil for good, 
should we !" 

" That would be uncharitable, to be sure ; and more- 
over a scandal," said the verger. 

" Then," said Mr. Marshal, " will you walk with me as 
far as the widow Smith's, the poor woman whose house 
was burned last winter 1 This haymaker, who lodged 
near her, can show us the way to her present abode." 

During his examination of Paddy M'Cormack, who 
would tell his whole history, as he called it, oui of the 
face, Mr. Marshal heard several instances of the humanity 
and goodness of O'Neill, which Paddy related to excuse 
himself for that warmth of attachment to his cause that 
had been manifested so injudiciously by pulling down the 
rick of bark in revenge for the arrest. Among other 
things, Paddy mentioned his countryman's goodness to 
the widow Smith : Mr. Marshal was determined, there- 
fore, to see whether he had, in this instance, spoken 
the tmth ; and he took Mr. HilJ with him, in hopes of 
being able to show him the favourable side of O'Neill's 
character. 

Things turned out just as Mr. Marshal expected. The 
poor widow and her family in the most simple and af- 
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fecting manner, described the distress from which they 
had been relieved by the good gentleman and lady ; the 
lady was Phoebe Hill ; and the praises that were bestowed 
upon Phcebe were delightful to her father's ear, whose 
angry passions (^ad now all subsided. 

The benevolent Mr. Marshal seized the moment when 
he saw Mr. Hill's heart was touched, and exclaimed, " 1 
must be acquainted with this Mr. O'Neill. I am sure we 
people of Hereford ought to show some hospitality to a 
stranger who has so much humanity. Mr. HiU, will you 
dine with him' to-morrow at my house?" 

Mr. Hill was just going to accept of this invitation, 
when the recollection of all he had said to his club about 
the hole under the cathedral came across him ; and,draw- 
ing Mr. Marshal aside, he whispered, " But, sir, sir, that 
affair of the hole under the cathedral has not been cleared 
up yet." 

At this instant the widow Smith exclaimed, '* Oh ! here 
comes my little Mary" (onfe of her children* who came 
running in) : ^ this is the little girl, sir, to whom the lady 
has been so good. Make your courtesy, child. Where 
have you been all this while ?'* 

" Mammy," said the child, " I've been showing the lady 
ihy rat." 

'* Lord bless her ! gentlemen, the child has been want* 
kkg me this many a day to go to see this tame rat of 
hers ; but I could never get time, never : and I wondered 
too at the child's liking such a creature. Tell the gen* 
tlemen, dear, about your rat. All I know is, that let her^ 
have but never such a tiny bit of bread for breakfast or> 
supper, she saves a little of that little for this rat of hers : 
she and her brothers have found it out somewhere by the 
cathedraL" 

" It conies out of a hole under the wall of the cathe- 
dral," said one of the elder boys ; " and we have diverted 
ourselves watching it, and sometimes we have put 
victuals for it, so it has grown in a manner tame like." 

Mr. Hill and Mr. Marshallooked at one another during 
this speech; and the dread of .ridicule again seized on 
Mr. Hill, when he apprehended that, after all he had said, 
the mountain might at las{ bring forth — a rat. Mr. Mar- 
shal, who instantly savr what pasded in the verger's 
mind, relieved him from this fear, by refraining even from 
a smile on this occasion. He only said to the child, in a 
gravis manner, " I am afraid, my dear, we shall be obliged 
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to spoil your diTenion* Mr. Verger, here, edmlot suffer 
rat-holes in the cathedral: but, to make you amends for 
the loss of your favotirite»I will give you a very pretty 
little dog, if you have a mind." 

The child was well pleased with this promise ; and at 
Mr. Marshal's desire she then went along with him and 
Mr. Hill to the cathedral, and they placed themselves at 
a httle distance from that hole which had created so 
much disturbance. The child soon brought the dreadM 
enemy to light ; and Mr. Hill, with a faint laugh, said, 
^ Vm glad it's no worse : but Uiere were many in our 
dub who were of my opinion ; and, if they had not sus- 
pected O'Neill too, I am sure I should never have given 
you so much trouble, sir, as I have done this morning. 
But I hope, as the club know nothing about that vaga* 
bond, that king of the gipsies, you will not let any one 
know any thing about the prophecy, and all that ? 1 am 
sure, I am very sorry to have given you so much trouble, 
Mr. Marshal." 

Mr. Marshal assured him that he did not regret the 
time which he had spent in endeavouring to clear up all 
these mysteries and suspicions ; and Mr* Hill gladly ac* 
cepted his invitation to meet O'Neill at his house the 
next day. No sooner had Mr. Marshal brought one oi 
the parties to reason and good-humour than he went to 
prepare the other for a reconciliation. O'Neill and his 
mother were both people of warm but forgiving tempers : 
the arrest was fresh in their minds; but when Mr. Mar* 
shal represented to them the whole aiiair and the ver- 
ger's prejudices, in a humorous light, they joined in the 
good-natured laugh ; and O'Neill declsured that, for his 
part, he was ready to forgive and to forget every thmg, 
if he could but see Miss Phoebe in the Limerick ^oves. 

Phoebe appeared the next day at Mr. Marshal's in the 
Limerick gloves ; and no perfume ever was so delightful 
to her lover as the smell of the rose-leaves in which they 
had been kept. 

, Mr. Marshal had the benevolent f^asure of reconcil-« 
ing the two faraihes. The tanner and the glover of 
Hereford became, from bitter enemies, useful friends to 
each other ; and they were %onvinc^, by e3q[)erience, 
that nothing could be more for their mutual advantage 
than to live in union. 

Nov. 1799. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Leonard LunaATc was the only son and heir of a London 
haberdasher, who had made some money by constant 
attendance to hia shop. ^Out of debt out of danger^' 
was the father's c^-fashioned saying. The son's move 
liberal maxim was, *' Spend to-day, and spare to-morrow.'' 
While he was mider his father s eye, it was not in his 
power to live np to his phneii^es ; and he longed for the 
time when iie riioidd be relieved from his post behind 
the counter: a situation which he deemed highly un- 
worthy a youth of ius parts and spirit To imprison his 
elegant person behind a counter in Granboume-alley was, 
to be sure, in a cruel father's power; but his tyranny 
could not extend to hie mind ; imd whUe he was wei^ 
ing minikiivpins, or measuring out penny riband, his soui, 
leaving all these meaner tinnga, was expatiating in Bond- 
street or Hyde Park. Wliile his fingers mechanicaUy 
^Mljusted the scales. Or carelessly slipped the yard, hfs 
ima^ation was galloping a fine bay with Tom Lewis, or 
dnvmg Miss Belle Perkins in a gig. 
' Now Tom Lewis was a dashing young citizen, whom 
old Ludgate could not endure ; and Miss Belle Perkins a 
would-be fine lady, whoM he advised his son never to 
ihwik of for a vnie. But the happy moment at length ar- 
rived when our hero could safely show how much he de- 
sptsed both ttw advioe ^md the dMuacttf of b» father ; 
when he could quit Mb nook b^iind tiie. couBteF« throw 
aside the yard, assmne the whip, and affect the fine gen- 
tleman. In short, the happy moment came when his 
fatl»Mr died. 

Leonard now shone forth in all the j^hnry which 1l» 
«mited powers of tailor, hatter, and hosier could spread 
arooKl MB person. Miss B^s Perkins, who had hittiacio 

F3 
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looked down upon our hero as a reptile of Cranboume- 
alley, beheld his metamorphosis with surprise and ad- 
miration. And she, who had formerly been heard to say, 
•* she would not touch him with a pair of tongs," now 
unreluctantly gave him her envied hand at a ball at Bag- 
nigge Weils. Report further adds, that at tea Miss Belle 
whispered loud enough to be heard, that, since his queer 
father's death, Leonard Ludgate had turned out quite a 
genteeler sort of person than could have been expected. 

'' Upon this hint he spake.'' His fair one, after assum- 
ing all proper and becoming airs upon the occasion, suf- 
fered herself to be prevailed upon to call with her mother 
and a friend at Mr. Ludgate's house in Cranboume-aliey, 
to see whether it could be possibly inhabited by a lady 
of her taste and consequence. 

As Leonard handed her out of her hackney-coach, she 
exclaimed, *' Bless us, and be we to go up this paved lane, 
and through the shop, before we can get to the more 
creditaUer apartments 1^ 

'M am going to cut a passage off the shop, which I've 
long had in contemi^ation," repUed our hero ; *^ only I 
can't get Ught into it cleverly." 

*' Oh ! a lamp in the style of a ehandaleerwiki do vastly 
well by night, which is the time one wants one's house 
to put the best foot foremost, for company ; ^d by day 
we can make a shift, somehow or other, I dare say. Any 
. thing's better than trapesing through a shop ; which is a 
thing I've never been used to, and cannot reconcile myself 
to by any means." 

Leonard immediately acceded to this scheme of the 
dark passage by day and the charuUUeer by night ; and 
he hurried his fair one through. the odious shop to the 
more creditabler apartments. She was handed above, 
about, and underneath. She found every particle of the 
house wanted modernizing immensely, and was alto- 
gether smaller than she could ever have conceived -be- 
forehand. Our hero, ambitious at once to show his 
gallantry, spirit, and taste, incessantly protested he wotdd 
adopt every improvement Miss Belle Perkins could sug- 
gest ; and he declared that the identical same ideas, had 
occurred to him a hundred and a hundred times during 
his poor father's Ufetime : but he could never make the 
old gentleman enter into any thing of the sort, his notions 
of life being utterly limited, to say no worse. " He had 
oae old saw, for ever gra^ig in my ears, as an answer 
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to everything that bore the stamp of gentihty, or carried 
ivith it an air of spirit : hey, Allen !'' continued our 
hero, looking over his shoulder at a young man who 
was casting up accounts ; *' hey, Allen^-you remember 
the old saw !" 

" Yes, sir," replied the young man, •* if you mean, * Out 
of debt out of dsmger :' I hope I shall never forget it." 

" I hope so too ; as you have your fortune to make, 
it is very proper for you : but for one that has a fortune 
ready made to spend, I am Aree to confess I think my 
principle worth a million of it : and my niaxira is * Spend 
to-day, and spare to morrow :' hey, ladies ?" concluded 
Leonard, appealing with an air secure of approbation to 
his fair mistress and her young companion.'* 

" Why that suits my notions, \ must own candidly," 
said Belle; "but here's one beside me, or behind me — 
Where are you, Lucy?" pursued the young lady, ad- 
dressing herself to her humble companion : " here's one, 
who is more of your shopman's way of thinking than 
yourS) I fancy. * Out of debt out of danger' is just a sober 
saying to your mind, ain't it, Lucy I" 

Lucy 4m not deny the charge. " Well, child," said 
Miss Perkins, ^ it's very proper, for you have no fortune 
of your own to spend,'' 

** It is, indeed," said Lucy, with modest firmness ; " for 
as I have none of my own, if it were my maxim to spend 
to-day and spare tOfmorro^, I should be obliged to spend 
other people's money, which I never will do as long as I 
can maintain myself independently." 

** How proud we are !" cried Miss Perkins, sarcasti* 
cally. Leonard assented to the sarcasm by his looks; 
but Allen declared he liked proper pride, and seemed to 
think that Lucy's was of this species. 

An argument might have ensued, if a collation, as Mr. 
Ludgate called it, had not appeared at this critical mo- 
ment. Of what it consisted, and how genteelly and gal- 
lantly our hero did the honours of hia collation, we for- 
bear to relate ; but one material circumstance we must 
not omit, as on this, perhaps more than even on his gen- 
tility and gallantry, depended the fortune of the day. In 
rummaging over a desk to find a corkscrew* young Lud- 
gate took occasion to open and shake a pocket-book, 
from which fell a shower of bankruotes. What effect 
they produced upon his fair one, and on her luother, can 
be best judged of by the evept Miss Belle Perkins, after 
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this domiciliary Tint, ccmsented to go with oar bero on 
Sunday to Kensington GardeiWt Monday ta &u]ler^ 
WellSy Tuesday on the water, Wednesday to the play, 
Tliaraday the Lord knows to what ball, Friday to Yanx- 
hall, and on Saturday to — ^the altar ! 

Some people thoiu^ht the young lady and gentleman 
rather precipitate ; mit these were persons who, as the 
bride justly observed, £d not understand any thing in 
nature of a loye-match. Those who hare more literal 
notions, and a more extensive knowledge of the human 
heart, can readily comprehend how a &dy may think a 
man so odious at one minute &at dhe could Jkot touch 
him with a pair of tongs, and so charming the next that 
she would die a thouss^ deaths for him, and him alone. 
Immediately after the jceremony was performed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ludgate went down in the hoy to Margate, to spend 
their honeymoon in style. Their honeymoon, alasl 
could not bB prolonged beyond ^e usual bounds. Even 
the joys of Margate covdd not be eternal, and the day 
came too soon when our happy pair were obhged to 
think of returning home. Home ! With what dilSsrent 
sensations different peojde pronounce and hear that word 
mronounced; Mrs* Leonard Lui^ate'ii hone in Cran-^ 
boumeTtalley appeared to her, as Mie scrupled not to de<* 
^re, an intolerable low phtoe, alter Margate. The 
stipulated alterations, ber husband observed, had been 
made ia the hovse, but none of them had heen executed 
to heir sattsfaction. The expe<^ent of the dark passage 
was not found to succeed : a thorough wmd, from the 
front and back doors, ran along it when either or both 
were left open to admit light ; and tins wicked wind, not 
content with rusning edoiig the passage, forced its way 
up and down stairs^ made the lotchen chimney sracdce^ 
and rendered even the more crediMier afiartinents 
scarcely habital^e. Chimney<doctc»s were In vain con* 
Aiitedt the favottrite dark passage was at length aban* 
doned, an^- tiie hidy, to W utter discomfiture, was 
obliged to pass through the shop. 

To make herself am^ids for this mortiftcation, she 
insisted upon throwing down the partition between the 
£ning-room and her own bedclainb^^ that sik^ might 
h&ive one decent ^xurtment St least fit ^ a rout Itwas 
to 1H> purpose tiiat her friend iMCf^ who was colled in 
lo assist in maldng up fromttore, represended Uiat Ihis 
•e^ieme of throwing bedchamber and dinii^-room mto 
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one trould be attended with some iaeonveniences ; for 
instance, that Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate would be obl^d, 
in consequence of this improTement, to sleep in hiS of 
the maid's garret, or to sit up all night This objection 
was oyerruled by Mrs* Ludgate, whose geniius, fertile in 
expedients, made every thi^ easy, by me introduction 
of a bed in the dining-room, in the ^ape of a sofo. The 
newly-enlarffed apsurtment, she observed, would thus 
answer the double purposes of show and utility; and, as 
soon as the supper and card-taUes should be removed^ 
the sofa-bed mig^t be let down. She asserted that the 
first people in London manage in this way. Leonard 
could not contradict his lady, because she had a ready 
method of silencing him, by asking how he could possibly 
know any thing of Ufe who had Uved all his da3rs, except 
Sundays, in Cranboume-alley f Then, if any one of his 
father's old notions of economy by chance twinged his 
conscience, Bdle very judiciously a^ed how he ever 
came to think of her for a wife t '> Since you have got 
a genteel wife,** said she, *' it becomes yon to live up to 
her notions, md to treat her as she and her frieDds have 
a riffht to expect. Before I married you, sir, none of the 
Perkins's were in trade themselves, either directly or in- 
directly ; and many's the slights and reproaches I've 
met with from my own relations and former acquaint- 
ances, since my marriage, on account of the Ludgates 
being all tradesfolks ; to which I always answer, that 
my Leonard is going to wash his hands of trade him* 
self, and to make over all concern in the haberdasb^ 
line and shop to the voung man below-stairs^ who is nHK» 
better suitea to such things." 

By such speeches as these, alternately {uquing and 
soothing the vanity of her Leonard, our accomplished 
wife worked him to her purposes. She had a roi;^ once 
a we^ ; vadi her room was so crowded that ^lere was 
scarcely a possi^ty of breathing. Yet,]iotwitlistanctog 
all this, fidie one morning declaiid, with a bmrst of tearst 
she was tibe most raiseraUe woman in the worlds And 
why t Becaase her friend Mrs. Pimlico, Miss Coxeater 
that was« had a house in Weymouth-street; while she 
was i^MToed to keep on beinf buried in Craaboume-aQey. 
Mr. Lodgatt was moved by his wife's tears and by his 
own ambitioft, and took a house in Weymoath*«lreet 
But before they had been there six weeks, the fair <me 
was again found bathed in tears» Andwhyl ^Beeawse,'* 
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said BeUe, ** because, Mr. Ludgate, the furniture of this 
house is as old as Methusalem's ; and my friend Mrs. 
Pimlico said yesterday that it was a shame to be seen : 
and so to be sure it is, compared with her own, which 
is spick and span new. Yet why should she pretend to 
look down upon me in point of furniture, or any thing t 
Who waJs she before she was married? Little Kitty 
Coxeater, as we alwa3'^s csdled her at the dancing-school ; 
and nobody ever thought of comparing^ her, in point of 
gentihty, with Belle Perkins ! Why, she is as ugly as 
sin ! though she is my friend, I must acknowledge that : 
and, if she had all the clothes in the world, she would 
never know how to put any of them on; that's one 
comfort. And, as everybody says, to be sure, she never 
would have got a husband but for her money. And, after 
all, what sort of a husband has she got 1 A perfumer, 
indeed ! a man with a face like one of l^s own wash-baUs^ 
all manner of colours. I declare, I woidd^ rather have 
gone without to the end of my days than have married 
Mr. Pimlico." 

" I cannot blame you there, my dear,** said Mr. Lud- 
gate ; " for to be sure Mr. Pimlico, much as he thinks of 
himself and his country-house, has as httle the air of-^ 
the air of fashion as can be well conceived." 

Leonard Ludgate made an emphatic pause in thi^ 
speech; and surveyed himself in a looking-glass with 
much complacency, while he pronounced the word 
fashion. He, indeed, approved so much of his wife's 
taste and discernment, in preferring him to Mr. Pim- 
lico, that he could not at this moment help inclining to 
follow her judgment respecting the furniture. He ac- 
ceded to her position, that the Ludgates ought to appear 
at least no shabbier than the Pimlicoes. The conclusion 
was inevitable; Leonard, according to his favourite 
maxim of " Spend to-day, and spare to-morrow," agreed 
that they might new furnish the house this year, and 
pay for it the next. This was imme<Mat^y dbne ; and 
the same principle was extended through all their house- 
hold affairs, as far as the tradesmen concerned would 
admit of its being carried into practice. 
' By this means, Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate were not for 
some time sensible of the difficulties they were prepar- 
ing for themselves. They went on vying with the Pim- 
licoes, and with aU their new acquaintance, who were 
mai^ of them much richer than themselves ; and of this 
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vain competition there was* no end. Those who esti- 
mate happiness, not by the real comforts or luxuries 
which they enjoy, but by compmson between themselves 
and their neighbours, must be subject to continual mor- 
tification and discontent. Far from being happier than 
theiy were formerly, Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate were much 
.more miserable aftertheir removal to Weymouth-street. 
Was it not better to be the first person in Cranbourne- 
alley than the last in Weymouth-street ? New. wants 
and wishes continually arose in their new situation. 
They must Uve like othev people. Everybody, that is, 
everybody in Weymouth-street, did so and so 4 and, 
therefore, they must do the same. They must go to 
such a place, or they must have such a thing, not be- 
cause it was in itself necessary or desirable, but because 
everybody, that is, everybody of their acquaintance, did 
or had the same. Even to be upon a footing with their 
new neighbours was a matter of some difficulty; apd 
then merely to be upon an equality, merely to be ad- 
nditted and suffered at parties, is awkward and humiliat- 
ing. Noble ambition prompted them continually to aim 
at distinction. The' desire to attain U poeo piu — the little 
morei — stimulates to excellence, or betrays to ruin, accord- 
ing to the objects of our ambition. No artist ever took 
moire pains to surpass Raphael or Oorreggio than was 
taken by Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate to outshine Mr. and 1\^. 
Pimlico. And still what they had done seemed nothing : 
what they were to do occupied all their thoughts. No 
timid economical fears could stop or even startle them 
in the road to ruin. Faithful to his maxim, our hero 
denied himself nothing. If, for a moment, the idea that 
any thing was too expensive suggested itself, his wife 
banished care by observing, " We need not pay for it 
now. What signifies it, since we ^eed not think of pay* 
ing for it tUl next year ?" She had abundance of argu- 
ments of similar sohdity, adapted to all occasions. Some- 
times the thing in question was such a trifle it could not 
ruin anybody. "'Tis but a guinea! Tw but a few 
shillings !" -Sometimes it was a sort of thing that could 
not ruin anybody, because " 'Tis but for once and away !" 
\ Tis hut is a moat dangerous thing ! How many guineas 
may be spent upon ^tis but, in the course of one year, in 
such a city as London ! 

. Bargains ! excellent bargains ! were also with our 
heroine admirably pleas for expeuae* ** We positively 
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mtwtbirjr tysyiny dear; for it would be a sn to let mkIi 
a bargain slip through one's fingers. Mrs. Pimlieo paid 
twice as much for what is not half so good. Twookl 
be quite a shame to one's gpod sense to miss such a 
bargain !" Mrs. Ludgate was one of those ladies who 
thii^ it is more reasonable to buy a thing because it is 
a bargain than because they want it : she further argued* 
^ If we don't want it, we may want it :" and this was a 
satisfactory plea. 

Under the head bargains we must not forget cheap days* 
Messrs. Run and Rafite advertised a sale of old sbop 
goods, with the catching words— ^iUxip dtn/s! Erery- 
Dody crowded to throw away their money on che^ 
days ; and among the rest Mrs. Lu^gaite. 

One circumst^ce was rather disagreeable in these 
cheap days : ready money was required ; and this did not 
suit those who Mved by the favourite maxim of the 
family. Yet there was a reason ^at oounterbahmced 
their objection in Mrs. Lndgate's mind : ^ Mrs. PimMco 
was going to Messrs. Bxm and Raffle's; and what wooid 
she think, if I wasn't to be there t . She'd think, to be 
sure, that we were as poor as Job.'* So, to dem<Mistrate 
that she had ready moneys to throw away, Mrs. liodgate 
must go on the cheap days. 

^ Belle,'* said her huslMutid, ^ ready money's a serioot 
thing." 

** Yes, Leonard, but when notlung else will be takeii» 
you know, one cant do without it." 

** But, if one has not it, 1 teU you* one mxet do with- 
out it," said Leonard, peeVishbr* 

" Lord, Mr. Ludgate, if you have not it aboul you, c«it 
3roQ send to Oranboume-abey, to Mr. AHen, for some for 
me f Tis but a few guineas I want ; and 'twould be a 
shame to miss such ba^^ains as are to be had for nothings 
at Run and Raffle's. A^d these cheap da3rB are extras 
ordinary things. It «an't mki anybody to spend a gaioea 
or two, onee and away, la^ other people." 

At the eonchisimi of ber eloquent speech, Mrs. Lad* 
ffate rang the beB; and, without waiting for any assent 
from her husband but sdence, bade the fbotboy rmi to 
^ shopf md desne Afien to send ber ten guteeaa im-^ 
taeAintelf. 

Mr. Ludgate looked sullen, whistled, and then posted 
hiihself at the parienr-inndow to watch for tlieaiimassap 
dor^retnnu « I w<»der,'» oofttkiued Mrs. Ludgate, « 1 
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woftder, Leonard, that you let -Allen leave you so bare 
of cash of late ! It is very disagreeable to be always 
sending out of the house, this way, for odd guineas. 
Allen, I think, uses^you very ill ; but I am sure I would 
not let him cheat me, if I was you. Pray, when you 
gave up the business of the sbbp to him, was not you 
to have half the profits for your good-will^ and name, 
and all that r 

" Yes." 

** And little enough ! But why donH you look after 
Allen, then, and make him pay us what he owes us ?" 

" I'll see about it to-morrow, child." 

^ About how much do you think is owing to us I'' 
pursued Mrs. Ludgate. 

** I can't tell, ma'am." 

** I wish then you'd settle accounts to-morrow, that 1 
might have some ready money." 

The lady seemed to take it for granted that her having 
ready money would be the necessary and immediate 
consequence of settling accounts with Alien ; her hus- 
band could have set her right in this particular, and could 
have informed her that not a farthing was due to him^ 
that, on the contrary, he had taken up money in advance, 
on the next half-year's expected profits ; but Mr. Ludgate 
was ashamed to let his wife know the real state of his 
affairs : indeed, he was afraid to look them in the face 
himself. <* Here's the boy coming back!" cried he, 
after watching for some time in sil^ce at the window* 

Leonard went to the street-door to meet him ; and 
Belle followed close, crying, ^Well! I hope* Allen has 
sent me the money V* 

^ I don't know," said the Inreathless boy. ^* I have a 
letter for my master^ here, that was written ready, by 
good luck, afore I got there.** - 

Leonard snatched the letter; and his wife waited to 
see whether the money was enclosed. 

*' The rascal has sent me no money, I see, but a letter, 
and an account as long as my arm." 

" No money !" cried Belle ; *' that's using us very oddly, 
and ill, indeed ; and I wonder you siribmit to such conduct ! 
I declare I wonH bear it ! Go back, I say. Jack ; go, run 
this minute, and tell Allen he must come up himself; for 
/, Mrs, Ludgate, wants to speak with hUn*" . 

''No, my dear, no ; nonsense ! dont go. Jack. What 
signifies your sendii^r to speak with Allen I What can 
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you do t How can you settle accounts with him ? What 
should women know of business ? I wish wonien would 
never meddle with things they don*t understand." 

^ Women can understand well enough when they want 
money,*' cried the sharp lady ; '* and the short and the 
long of it is, Mr. Ludgate, that I will see and settle ac- 
counts with Allen myself; and bring him to reason, if 
you won't ; and this minute, too." 

"Bless me I upon my faith, Allen's better than we 
thought : here's bank-notes within the account," said Mr. 
Ludgate. 

" Ay, I thought he could not be so very impertinent as 
to refuse when / sent to him myself. But this is only 
one five-pound note: I sent •for ten. Where is the 
other?" 

" I want the other myself," said her husband. 

The tone was so peremptory that she dared not tempt 
him further ; and away she went to Messrs. Run and 
Raffle's, where she had the pleasure of buying a bargain 
of things that were no manner of use to her, and for 
which she paid twice as much as they were worth. These 
cheap days proved dear days to many. 

While Mrs. Ludgate spent the morning at Messrs. Run 
and Raffle's, her husband was with Tom Lewis, lounging 
up and down Bond-street. Tom Lewis, being just one 
step above him in gentility, was invited to parties where 
Ludgate could not gain admittance, was bowed to by 
people who never bowed to lieonard Ludgate, could teU 
to whom this livery or that carriage belonged, knew who 
everybody 'was, and could point out my lord this, and 
my lady that, in the park or at the play. All these things 
made lum a personage of prodigious consequence in the 
eyes of our hero, who looked upon him as the mirror of 
fashion. Tom knew how to take advantage of this ad- 
miration, and borrowed many a guinea from him in their 
morning walks : in return, he introduced Mr. Ludgate to 
some of his friends, and to his club. 

New occasions, or rather new necessities, for expense 
occurred every day, in- consequence of his connexion 
with Lewis. While he aimed at being thought a young 
man of spirit, he could not avoid doing as other people 
did. He could not think of economy ! That would be 
shabby ! On his fortune rested his claims to respect 
from his present associates ; and, therefore, it was his 
constant aim to raise their opinion of his riches. For 
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some time, extravagance was not immediately checked 
by the want of money, because he put oflF the evil day 
of payment. At last, when bills poured in upon him, 
and the frequent calls of tradesmen began to be trouble- 
some, he got rid of the present difficulty by referring 
them to Allen. " Go to AUen ; he must settle with you : 
he does all my business.'* 

Allen sent him account after account, stating the sums 
he paid by his order. Ludgate thrust the unread accounts 
into his escritoir, and thought no more of the matter. 
Allen called upon him, to beg he would come to some 
settlement, as he was getting more and more, every day, 
into his debt. Leonard desired to have an account, stated 
in full, and promised to look over it on Monday : but 
Monday came, and then it was put off till Tuesday ; and 
so on, day after day. 

The more reason he had to know that his affairs were 
deranged, the more carefully he concealed all knowledge 
of them from his wife. Her ignorance of the truth not 
only led her daily into fresh extravagance, but was, at 
last, the cause of bringing things to a premature expla- 
nation. After spending the morning at Messrs. Run and 
Raffle's, she returned home with a. hackney-coach full 
of bargains. As she came into the parlour, loaded with 
things that she did not want, she was surprised by the 
sight of an old friend, whom she had lately treated en- 
tirely as a stranger. It was Lucy, who had in former 
days been her favourite companion. But Lucy had chosen 
to work, to support herself independently, rather than 
to be a burden to her friends ; and Mrs. Ludgate could 
not take notice of a person who had degraded herself so 
far as to become a workwoman at an upholsterer's. She 
had conseauently never seen Lucy since this event took 
place, expept when she went to Mr. Beech the upholster- 
er's, to order her new furniture. She then was in com- 
pany with Mrs. Pimlico: and when she saw Lucy at 
work in a back parlour with two or three other young 
women, she pretended not to know her. Lucy could 
scarcely believe that this was done on purpose ; and, at 
all events, She was not mortified by the insult. She was 
now come to speak to Mrs. Ludgate about the upholster- 
er's bill. 

" Ha ! Lucy, is it you 1" said Mrs. Ludgate, as soon 
as she entered. " I've never seen you in Weyraouth- 
Btreet before ! How comes it you never called, if it was 
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only to see our new house t I'm sure I shoidd alvair« 
be very happy to have you here — ^when we've nobody 
with us ; and I'm quite sorry as I can't ask you to stay 
znd take a tat of mutton with us to-day» because I'm 
engaged to dine in Bond-street, with Mrs. Pimlico'a 
cousin, pretty Mrs. Paget,^ the bride whom vou've heard 
talk of, no doubt. So you'll excuse me if I run away 
from you, to make myself a Httie decent ; for it's horrid 
late !'^ 

After running off this speech, with an air and a volu- 
bility worthy of her betters, she set before Lucy some 
of her bargains, and was then retreating to make herself 
decent ; but Lucy stopped her, by saying, ♦* My dear Mrs. 
Ludgate, I am sorry to detain you, but Mr. Beech, the 
upholsterer, knowing I have been acquainted with you, 
has sent me to speak to you about his bill. He is in im« 
mediate want of money, because he is fitting out one of 
his sons for the East Indiesil 

*' Well ! but his son's nothing to me ! I sha'h't think 
of paying the bill yet, I can assure him ; and you may 
take it back, and tell him so." 

'< But," said Lucy, *' if I take back such an answer, I 
am afraid Mr. Beech will send the bill to Mr. Ludgate ; 
and that was what you particularly desired should not be 
done." 

^ Why, no ; that's what I can't say I should particu-. 
larly wish, just at present," said Mrs. Ludgate, lowering 
her tone ; ^ because, to tell you a bit of a secret, Lucy^ 
I've run up rather an unconsciable bill, this year, with my 
milliner and mantuamaker ; and I would not have all them 
bills come upon him all in a lump, and on a sudden, as it 
were ; especially as I laid out more on the furniture tbaiv 
he counts. So, my dear Lucy, I'll teU you what you must 
do : you must use your influence with Beech to make 
him wait a little longer, I'm sure he may wait weU 
enough ; and he shall be paid next month." 

Lucy declared that her influence, on the present occa- 
sion, would be of no avail; but she had the good-nature 
to add, '< If you are sure the bill can be paid next monUi, 
I will leave my two years' salary in Mr. Beech's hands 
till then ; and this will perhaps satisfy him, if he can ^t 
bills from other people paid, to make up the money K)r 
his son. He saod thurty guineas from you on account 
would do, for the present ; and that sum is due to me." 

''Then, my dearest Lucy, for heaven's sake, do leavQ 
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It in his bands ! You were a good creature to tMiik oi 
it ; but you always were a pood cteature." 

*' Your mother used to be kind to me, when I was a 
cbild ; and I am sure I ought not to forget it," said Lucy, 
the tears starting into her eyes : " and you were once 
kind to me : I do not forget that,** continued Lucy, wiping 
the tears from her cheeks. — •' But do not let me detain 
you ; you are in a hurry to dress to go to Mrs. Pimlico's." 

"No — ^pray — ^I am not in a hurry now," said Mrs. 
liUdgate, who had the grace to blush at this instant. 
" But, if you must ^o, do take this hat along with you. 
1 assure you it^s qmte t?i€ ra^e : I got it this morning at 
Bun and RafBe% and Mrs. Pimlico and Mrs. Paget have 
got the same." 

Lucy declined accepting the hat, notwithstanding this 
strong and, as Mrs. Ludgate would have thought it, irre- 
sistible recommendation. ** Now you must have it : it 
will become you a thousand times better than that you have 
on," cried Mrs. Ludgate, insisting the more the more lAicy 
withdrew ; " and, besides, you must wear it for my sake. 
You won't ! Then I take it very fll of you that you are 
so positive ; for I assure you, whatever you may think, 
1 wish to be as kind to you now as ever. Only, you 
know, one canH always when one lives in another style^ 
be at home as often as one wishes." 

Lucy relieved her ci-devant friend from the necessity 
of ms^ing any more awkward apologies, by moving 
quickly towards the door. "Then you won't forget," 
continued Mrs. Ludgate, foUowing her into the passage, 
" you won't forget the job you are to do for me with 
Beech." 

** Certainly I shall not. I will do what I have prom« 
ised : but I hope you will be punctual about the payment 
next month," said Lucy, " because I believe I shall be in 
want of my money at that time. It is best to tell you 
exactly the truth." 

"Certainly! certaiidy! you shall have your money 
before you want it, long and long; and my only reason 
for borrowing it from you at all is, that I don^ like to 
trouble Mr. Ludgate^ till he has settled accounts with 
Allen, who keeps all our money from us in a strange 
way; and, in my opinion, uses Leonard exceedingly m 
ana unfaii^." 

" Allen !'^ cried Lucy, stoppfing short " Oh, Belle ! how 
can you say so? How can you think so! But yOH 
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know nothing of him, else you could not suspeet him of 
using any one ill, or unfairly ; much less your husband, 
the son of his old friend.'* 

" Bless me ! how she runs on ! and how she colours ! 
I am sure 1 didn't know I was upon such tender ground ! 
1 did not know Allen was such a prodigious favourite!" 

" I oiUy do him justice in saying that I am certain he 
could not do an unfair or unhandsome action." 

" I know nothing of the matter, I protest ; only this 
—that short accounts, they say* make long friends ; and 
I hope I sha'n't affront anybody by saying, it would be 
very convenient if he could be got to settle with Mr. 
Ludgate, who, I am sure, is too much the gentleman to 
ask any thing from him but his own ; which, indeed, if 
it was not for me, he'd be too genteel to mention. But, 
as I said before, short accounts make long friends ; and, 
as you are so much Allen's friend, you can hint that to 
him." 

" I shall not hint, but say it to him as plainly as pos- 
sible," replied Lucy ; " and you may be certain that he 
will come to settle accounts with Mr. Ludgate before 
night." 

'* I am sure I shall be mighty glad of it ; and so will 
Mr. Ludgate," said Belle ; and thus they parted. 

Mrs. Ludgate with triumph announced to her husband, 
upon his return home, that she had brought affairs to a 
crisis with Allen ; and that he would come to settle his 
accounts this evening. The surprise and consternation 
which appeared in Mr. Ludgate's countenance convinced 
the lady that her interference was highly disagreeable. 



CHAPTER II. 

AjjjVs came punctually -in the evening to settle his 
accounts. When he and Leonard were by themselves, 
he could not help expressing some astonishment, mixed 
withindignation, at the hints which had been thrown out 
by Mrs. Ludgate. 

" Why, she knows nothinff of the matter," said Lud- 
gate. " I've no notion of taUung.of such things to one's 
wife : it would oiAy make her uneasy i and we shall be 
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able to go on, some way or other. So let us have an- 
other bottle of wine, and talk no more of business for 
this night." 

Allen would by no means consent to put oflf the settle- 
ment of accounts, after what had passed. "Short ac- 
counts," said he, " as Mrs. Ludgate observed, make long 
friends." 

It appeared, when the statement of affairs was com- 
pleted, that Allen had advanced above three hundred 
pounds for Leonard; and bills to a large amount stiH 
remained unpaid. . 

Now it happened that Jack, the footboy, contrived to 
go in and out of the room several times while Mr* Lud- 
gate and Allen were talking; and he, finding it more for 
his interest to serve his master's tradesmen than his 
master, sent immediate notice to all whom it might con- 
cern, that Mr. Ludgate's affairs were in m bad way ; and 
that now or never must be the word with his creditors. 
The next inorning bills came showering in upon Leonard 
while he Was at breakfast, and among them came sundry 
bills of Mrs. Ludgate's. They could not possibly have 
come at a more inauspicious moment. People bespeak 
goods with one species of enthusiasm, and look over 
their bills with another. We should rather have said, 

Eeople spend with one enthusiasm, and pay with another: 
ut this observation would not apply to our present pur- 
pose, for Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate had never yet experienced 
the pleasure or the pain of paying their debts ; they had 
hitherto been faithful to their maxim of " Spend to-day, 
and pay to-morrow." 

They agreed weU in the beginning of their career of 
extravagance ; but the very similarity of their tastes and 
habits proved ultimately the cause of the most violent 
iquarreis. As they both were expensive, selfish, and 
iself-willed, neither Would, from regard to the other, 
forbear. Comparisons between their different degrees 
of extravagance commenced; and, once begun, they 
never ended. It was impossible to settle, to the satis- 
faction of either party, wWch of them was most to blame. 
Recrimination and reproaches were hourly and daily 
repeated; and the lady usually ended by bursting into 
tears, ^and the gentleman by taking his hat and walking 
out of the house. 

In the mean time, the bills must be paid. Mr. Ludgate 
was obUged to sell the whole of his interest in the shop 
in Oranbotifne-alley; and the ready money he received 
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from Allen was to dear hhn 6roiii all difficidties. Alkn 
came to pay litm this sum. ^ Do not think me imperti- 
nent, Mr. Ludg^te,** said he ; '* but I cannot for the soid 
of me help fearing for 3roii. What will you do, when 
this money is gone ! and go it must, at the rate 3rott live, 
in a very short time." 

"You are very good, sir," replied Leonard, coldly, 
"to interest yourself so much in my concerns; but I 
shall five at what rate I please. Every man is the best 
judge of his oWn affairs." 

iliter this repulse, Allen could interfere no further. 
But when two months had el2^>sed from the date of Mrs. 
Ludgate^s promised pa3rment of the Hj^olsterer's bill, 
Lucy resolved to call again iq>on Mrs. Ludgate. Lucy 
had now a particidor oocauon for the money : she was 
going to' be married to AUen, and she wished to put into 
her htt9lHaid*s hands the little fortune which she had so 
hardly earned by her own industry. From the time that 
AUen heard her conversation, when Belle came to view 
the house in Oranboume-allev, he had been of opinion 
titat siie would make an excellent wife : and tl^ eircum* 
stances which sank Lucy below Mrs. Ludgate's notice 
raised her in the esteem and affection of this prudent and 
sensible young man. He did not despise— 4)e admired 
her for gmng into a creditaMe business to make herself 
independent, instead of living as an humUe companion 
with Mrs. Ludgate, of whose conduct and character she 
could not wppTOve. 

When Lucy called again upon Mrs. Ludgate, to remind 
her of her promise, she was received with evident confu- 
sion. She was employed in directing Mr. Oreen, a builder, 
to throw out a bow in her dining-room ; and to add a bal- 
cony to the windows : for Mrs. Pimlico had a bow and a 
balcony ; and how could Mrs. Ludgate live without them I 

"Surely, my dear Mrs. Ludgate," said Lucy, drawing 
her aside, so that the man who was measuring the win^ 
dows could not hear what she said — " surely you will 
think of paying Mr. Beech's bill, as you promised, before 
yon go mto my new ei^Mnse ?" 

" Hush ! hufl^ ! don't speak so loud. Leonard is in the 
next room ; and I woidd not have him hear any thing of 
Beech's biU, just when the man^s here about the balcon}^ 
for any thing in the world !** 

Lacy, though she was good-natured, was not so weak 
m to yield to airs and capricious extravagance; and 
Mn. Ludg^ at last> though with a bad grace, paid h^ 
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^e money which sfhe had intended to lay out in a rery 
different manner. But no sooner had she paid this debt 
flian she considered how she could prevail upon Ms. 
Green to throw out the how, and finish 1^ balcony, 
without paying him for certain alterations he had made 
in the house inOranboume-alley, for which he had never 
yet received one farthing. It was rather a diflficult busi- 
ness, for Mr. Green was a sturdy man, and used to regular 
payments. He resisted all persuasion, and Mrs. Lu^^te 
was forced again to have recourse to Lucy. 

" Do, my dear girl," said she, •* lend me only twenty 
guineas for this positive man ^ else you see I cannot 
have my balcony.^* 

This did not appear to Lucy the greatest of all misfoiv 
tunes. *< But is it not much more disagreeable to be 
always in debt and danger, than to live in a room without 
a balcony?" said Lucy. 

^Why it is disagreeabte, ceitaiiily, to be in debt^ 
because of being dunned continually; Init the reason Tm 
so anxious about the balcony is that Mrs. Pimlico has 
one, and that^s the only thing m which her house is bettet 
than mine. Look just over the way : do you see Mrs. 
Pimlico*s beautiful balcony 1" 

Mrs. Ludgate, who had thrust her head far out of the 
window, puuing Lucy along with her, now suddenly drew 
back, ejtclaiming, '* Lord, if here is not that odious yo- 
man ; I hope Jack won't let her in*"— She shut the win- 
dow hastily, ran to the top of the stairs, and called out* 
** Jack ! I say. Jack ; donH let nurse in for your life." 

** Not if she has the child with her, ma'am ?" said Jack* 

"No, no, I sayl" 

'^Then that's a sin smd a shan^e," muttered Jack, ^ to 
fiftiut the door upon your own child." 

Mrs. Ludgate did not hear this reflection, because she 
had gone back to ^e man, who was waiting for directions 
about the balcony ; but Lucy Heard it distinctly. *' Ma'am, 
nurse would come in, for she says i^e saw ^rou at the 
window; and here she is, coming up the stairs," cried 
tlie fbotboy. 

The nurse came in, with Mrs. Ludgate's child in her 
arms. 

" Indeed, madam," said she, 'Hhe truth of the matter 
is, I cant and won't be denied my own any longer : and 
ft is not for my own sake I speak up so bold, but for ths 
^r babe that I have here in my arms, that cant spaik 

Vol. IV.— G 
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for itself, but only smile in your face, and streteh out its 
arms to you. I, that am only its nurse, can't bear it ; 
but I have little ones of my o wn^ and can*t see them w^ntb 
I can't do for them all : if i'in not paid my lawful due, 
how can I? And is it not fit I should think of my own 
flesh and blood first ? So 1 must give up this one. I 
must ! I must !" cried the nurse, kissing the child re- 
peatedly ; " I must leave her to her mother." 

The poor woman laid the child down on the sofa, then 
turned her back upon it, and, hiding her face in her apron, 
sobbed as if her heart would breaSr. Lucy was touched 
with compassion; the mother stood abashed; shame 
struggled for a few instants with pride ; pride got the vic- 
tory. " The woman's out of her wits, I beUeve," cried 
Mrs. Ludgate. ^ Mr. Green, if youll please to call again 
to-morrow, well talk about the balcony. Lucy, give me 
the child, and don't you fall a-ciying without luiowipg 
why or wherefore. Nurse, Ihn surprised at you ! Did 
not I tell you I'd send you your money next week 1" 

*^ Oh ! yes, madam ; but you have said so this many a 
week ; and things are come to such a pass now, that 
husband says I shall not bring back the child without the 
money." 

" What can I do 1" said Mrs. Ludgate. 

Lucy immediately took her purse out of her pocket, 
and. whispered, '* I will lend you whatever you want to 
pay the nurse, upon condition that you will give up the 
scheme of the balcony." 

Mts% Ludgate submitted to this condition; but she vras 
not half so much obliged to Lucy for doing her this real 
service as she would have been if her friend had assisted 
in gratifying her vanity and extravagance. Lucy «aw 
what passed in Mrs. Ludgate's mind, and nothing but Uie 
sense of the obligations she lay imder to Belle's mother 
could have {prevented her from breaking off all connenon 
with her. 

But Mrs. Ludgate was now much inclined to court 
Lucy's acquaintance, as her approaching marriage with 
Mr. Allen, who was in good circumstances, made her ap- 
pear quite a different person. Mrs. Allen would be aUe, 
and she hoped willing, to assist her from time to time 
with money. With this view. Belle showed Lucy a de- 
gree of attention and civility which she had disdained to 
bestow upon her friend while she was in an inferior 
ntuation. It was in vain, however, that this would-))e 
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fine ladj endeavoured to draw the pradent Lucy out of 
her own sphere of life : though Lucy was extremely 
pretty, she had no desire to be admired ; she was per- 
feetiy satisfied and happy at home, and she and her hus- 
band lived according to old Ludgate^s excellent maxim, 
" Out of debt out of danger.^ 

We shall not weary our readers with the history of 
all the petty difficulties into which Mr. and Mrs. Lud« 
gate's foolish extravagance led them. The life of the 
shabby genteel is most miserable. Servants' wages un<i 
paid, duns continually besieging the door, perpetual ex- 
cuses, falsehoods to be invented, melancholy at home, 
and forced gayety abroad ! Who would live such a life t 
Yet all this Mr. and Mrs. Lndgate endured, for the sake 
of outshining Mr. and Mrs. Pimlico. 

It happened that one night, at a party, Mrs. Lndgate 
caught a violent cold, and her face became inflamed and 
disfigured by red spots. Being to go to a ball in a few 
days, she was very impatient to get rid of the eruption ; 
and in this exigency i^he applied to Mr. Pimlico, the per- 
fumer, who had often supplied her with cosmetics, and 
who now recommended a beautifying lotion. This quickly 
cleared her complexion; bat she soon felt the effects, 
of her imprudence : she was taken dangerously ill, and 
the physician who was consulted attributed her disease 
entirely to the preparation she had appUed to her fiice. 
While she was ill, an execution was brought against 
Mr. Ludgate's goods. I^eatened with a jaHr and inca- 
p2d>le of taking any vigorous measures to avoid distress, 
ne went to consult lus friend Tom Lewis. Hew this 
Mr. Lewis lived was matter of astonishment to all his 
acquaintance : he had neither estate, business, nor any 
obvious means of supporting the ejqpense in which he 
indulged. 

*^ What a happy dog you are, Lewis r s^d our hero : 
" how is it that you hve better than I do 1" 

« You might live as well as I, if you were inclined,** 
said Lewis. 

Our hero was all curiosity ; and Lewis exacted from 
him an oath of secrecy. A lon^ pause ensued. 

** Have you the courage,'* said Levris, *' to extricate 
yourself from all your difficulties at once I** 

^ To be sure I have ; since I must either go to jail this 
night, or raise two hun^hred guineas for these cursed fel- 
lows »** 

6d 
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** Yoa shall have it in half an hour»'' aaid Lewis,.'* if 
yon will follow my advice." 

** Tell me at once what I am to do, and I will do it,^' 
cried Leonard. " I will do any thing to save myself from 
disgrace, and from a jail.** 

Lewis, who now perceived his friend was worked up 
to the pitch be wanted, revealed the whole mystery. He 
vras connected with a set of gentlemen ingenious in the 
arts of forgery, from whom he purch^d counterfeit 
bimk-notes at a very cheap rate. The difficulty and risk 
of passing them was extreme : therefore the confede-* 
rates were anxious to throw this part of the business oit 
their hands. SUruck with horror at the idea of becom- 
ing an accomphce in such a scheme of villany, Leimard 
stood pale and silent, incapable of ev^i thiiUung dis* 
tinctly. Lewis was sorry that he had opened his mind 
so folly. *^ Remember your oath of secreey T said he. 

*^ I do,'' replied Ludgate* 

^ And remember that you must becoaae one of us be- 
fore night, or go to jaiL*' 

Ludgate said he would take an hour to consider of the 
busiiiess, and here they parted ; Lewis promising to call 
at his house before evening, to learn his final decisiion. 

'* And am I come to tiiis t^ thought the wretched man« 

** Would to Heaven I had follcmed my poor father's 
maxim ! but it is now too late.'^ 

Mr. Ludgate, when he arrived at home, shut hisAself 
up m his own room, and continued walkii^ backward^ 
and forwards for nearly an hour, in a state of mind more 
dreadful than can be described. While he was in this 
situation, some one knocked at tlw door. He thought it 
was Lewis, and trembled fVom head to foot. It,was only 
a servant with a parcel of hpls, which several tradesmeui 
hearing that an execution was in the house, had bnfcst^wd 
to present for payment. Among them were those of 
Mr. Beech the Upholsterer, and Mrs. Ludgate'a miUu^r 
and mantuamaker ; which, having been let to run on for 
above two years and a half, now amounted to a sum t^t 
astonished and shocked Mr. Ludgate^ He coidd not re* 
monstrate witli his wife^ or even vent hk anger ia 
reproaches, for she waa lying senseless in her bed* 

Before he had recovered from this shodi, and while 
^te tradesmen who brought the bills were sUU waiting 
for l^eir money, Lewis Mid one of his companionsr ar- 
rived. He came to the point immediately. He produced 
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bank-notes sufficient to discharge all his debts; andpio- 
posed to lend him this money on condition that he w<mid 
enter into the confederacy as he had proposed. " All 
that we ask of you is to pass a certain number of notes 
for us every week. You will find this to your advan- 
tage ; for we will allow you a considerable per centage, 
besides freeing you from your present embarrassments.*' 
The sight of the bank-notes, the pressure of immediate 
distress, and the hopes of being able to support the style 
of life in which he had of late appeared, all conspired to 
tempt Ludgate. When he had, early in life, vaunted to 
his young companions that he despised his father's old 
maxim, while he repeated his own, they applauded his 
spirit. They were not present at this . instant, to pity 
the wretched state into which that spirit had betrayed 
him. But our hero had yet much greater misery to en- 
dure. It is true, his debts were now paid ; and he was 
able to support an external appearance of affluence : but 
not one day, not one night could he pass without suf* 
fering the horrors of a guilty conscience, and all the ter^ 
tox% which haunt the man who sees himself in hourly 
danger of detection. He determined to keep his secret 
cautiously from his wife : he was glad that she was confin^ 
ed to her bed at this time, lest her prying curiosity should 
discover what was going forward. The species of affec- 
tion which he had once felt for her had not survived the 
first six months of their marriage ; and their late disputes 
had rendered this husband and wife absolutely odious to 
each other. Each believed, and ind^d pretty plainly 
asserted, that they could live more handsomely asunder : 
but, alas ! they were united for better and for worse. 

Mrs. Ludgate's illness terminated in another eruption 
on her face. She was extremely mortified by the loss 
of her beauty ; especially as Mrs. Pimlico frequently 
contrasted her face with that of Mrs. Paget, who was 
now acknowledged to be the handsomest woman of Mrs. 
Pimlico's acquaintance. She endeavoured to make her- 
self of conseauence by fresh expense. Mr. Ludgate, to 
account for the sudden payment of his debts, and tho 
affluence in which he now appeared to live, spread a re- 
port of his having had a considerable legacy left to him 
by a relation who had died in a distant part of England, 
The truth of the report was not questioned; and for 
some time Mr. and Mrs, Ludgate were the envy of*^theit 
acquaintance^ How Utile the world, as it is called, can 
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judge by external appearances of the happiness of those 
who excite admiration or envvl 

** What lucky people the Ludgates are T cried Mrs. 
Pimlico. The exclamation was echoed by a crowded 
card-party assembled at her house. '* But then,** con- 
tinued Mrs. Pimlico, *' it is a pity poor Belle is so dis- 
figured by that scurvy, or whatever it is, in her face. I 
remember the time when she was as pretty a woman as 
you could see : nay, would you believe it, she had once 
as fine a complexion as young Mrs. Paget !'^ 

These observations circulated quickly, and did not es- 
cape Mrs. Ludgate*s ear. Her vanity was deeply wound- 
ed ; and her health appeared to her but a secondary con- 
sideration, in comparison with the chance of recovering 
her lost complexion. Mr. Pimlico, who was an eloquent 
perfumer, persuaded her that her former illness had 
nothing to do with the beautifying lotion she had pur- 
chased at his shop ; and to support his assertions^ he 
quoted examples of innumerable ladies, of hiffh rank and 
Mtshion, who were in the constant habit of using this 
admirable preparation. The vain and foolish woman, 
notwithstanding the warnings which she had received 
from the physician who attended her during her illness, 
listened to the oratory of the perfumer, and bought half 
a dozen bottles of another kind of beautifying lotion. 
The eruption vanished from her face, after she had used 
the cosmetic ; and,, as she did not feel any immediate bad 
effects upon her health, she persisted in the practice for 
some months. The consequence was at last dreadful. 
She was found one morning speechless in her bed, with 
one side of her face distorted and motionless. During 
the night she had been seized with a paralytic stroke : 
in a few days she recovered her speech ; but her face 
continued totally disfigured. 

This was the severest punishment that could have been 
inflicted on a woman of her character. She was now 
ashamed to show herself abroad, and incapable of being 
contented at home. She had not the friendship of a 
husband or the affection of children to afford her con- 
solation and support. Her eldest child was a boy of 
about fkye years old, her youngest four. They were as 
fretful and troublesome as chUdren usually are whose 
education has been totally neglected ; and the quarrels 
jbetween them and Jack the footboy were endless^ for 
Jack was alternately their tutor and their plajrfellow. 

Besides the disorder created in this fam&y by mi»« 
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cbieyoug children, the servants were daily plagues. No- 
thing was ever done by them well, or regularly ; and 
though the master and mistress scolded without mercy, 
and perpetually threatened to turn Jack or Sukey away, 
yet no reformation in their manners was produced ; for 
Jack and Sukey's wages were not paid, and they felt that 
they had the power in their own hands ; so that they 
were rather the tyrants than the servants of the house. 



CHAPTER III. 

Mas. Ludoate's temper, which never was sweet, was 
soured to such a degree by these accumulated evils that 
she was insufferable. Her husband kept out of the way 
as much as possible : he dined and supped at his club, or 
at the tavern: and during the evenmgs and mornings 
he was visible at home but for a few minutes. Yet, 
thouffh his time was passed entirely away from his wife, 
his children, and his home, he was not happy. His Ufe 
was a Ufe of perpetual fraud and fear. He was bound 
by his engagements with Lewis to pass for the confed- 
erates a certain number of forged notes every day. This 
was a perilous task ! His utmost exertions and ingenuity 
were continually necessary to escape detection; ana, 
after all, he was barely able to wrest from the hard hands 
of Yiis friends a sufficient profit upon his labour to main- 
tain mmself. How often did he look back, with regret, 
to the days when he stood behind the counter in his 
father^s shop ! Then he had in Allen a real friend ; but 
now he had only in Lewis a profligate and unfeeling as- 
80<5iate. Lewis cared for no one but himself; anud he 
was as avaricious as he was extravagant : ** greedy of 
what belonged to others, prodigal of his own.'' 

One night Leonard went to me house where the con- 
federates met, to settle with them for the last parcel of 
notes that he had passed. Lewis insisted upon b^g 
paid for his services before Ludgate should touch a 
farthing. Words ran high between them : Lewis, having 
the most influence with his associates, carried his point ; 
and Leonard, who was in want of ready money, could 
0Uj^ly himself only by engaging to pass double the usual 
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qoanti^ of for^ notes dwng ib» ensiling iiKmtb. 
Upon this condition lie obtained the softly iot which he 
solicited. Upon his return home he locked up the forged 
notes as usual in his escritoir. It happened the very 
next morning that Mrs. La Mode, the milHner, called iq^on 
Mrs. Ludgate. The rising passion still prevailed, not- 
withstancfing the miserable state to which this lady was 
reduced. Even palsy could not dead^ her personal 
vanity : her love of dress survived the total loss of her 
beautv ; she became accustomed to the sight of her dis- 
torted features, and was «tiU anxious to wear what was 
most genteel and becoming. Mrs. La Mode had. not a 
more constant visiter. 

" How are you, Mrs« Ludgate, tiiis morning V* said she. 
** But I need not ask, for you look surprising well. I just 
called to teU you a hit of a secret that I have told to no- 
body else : but you, being such a friend and a favourite, 
have a right to know it. You must know I am going 
next week to bring out a new spring hat ; and I have 
made one of my gins bring it up to consult with you be- 
fore anybody else, having a great opinion of your taste 
and judgment : though H is a thing that must not be 
mentioned^ because it would ruin me with Mrs. Pimlico, 
who made me swear she should have the first si^ht." 

Flattered by having the first sight of the spnng hat* 
Mrs. Ludgate was prepossessed in its favour ; and when 
she tried it on, she thought it made her look ten years 
younger. In short, it was impossible not to take one of 
the hats ; though it cost three guineas, and was not worth 
ten shillings. 

** Positively, ma'am, you must patrmise my spring hat,^ 
said the millmer. 

Mrs. Ludgate was decided by the word patronise ; she 
took the hat, and desired that it ^ould be set down in 
her bill : but Mrs. La Mode was extremely concerned that 
she had made a ntle, nay a vow, not to take any thing 
but ready money for the spring hatB$ and she could not 
break her vow, even for her favourite Mrs. Ludgate. 
This was, at least, a prudent resolution in the milliner, 
who had lately received notice from Mr. Ludffate not to 
give his wife any goods upon credit, for that he was de- 
termined to refuse payment of her bills* .The wife, who 
was now in a weak state of health, was not able as for- 
merly to fight her battles with her husband upon equal 
terms. To cunning, the refuge of weakness, she had re- 
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course ; and she considered that, thon^ she could no 
longer outscold, she could still outwit her adversary. 
She could not hare the pleasure and honour of patronis- 
ing the spring hat without ready money to pay for it ; 
her husband, she knew, had always bank-note® in his 
escritoir ; and she argued with herself that it was better 
to act without his consent than against it. She went 
and tried with certain keys of her own to open Leonard's 
desk ; and open it came. She seized from a parcel of 
bank-notes as many as she wanted, and paid Mrs. La 
Mode with three of them for the spring hat. When her 
husband came home the next day, he did not observe that 
he had lost any of the notes ; and, as he went out of the 
house again without once coming into the parlour where 
his wife was sitting, she excused herself to her con- 
acience for not telling him of the freedom ^e had taken, 
hy thinking— it will do as well to tell him of it to-morrow : 
a few notes out of such a parcel as he has in his desk, 
locked up from me, can't signify ; and he'll only bluster 
and bully when I do tell him of it; so let him find it out 
when he pleases. 

The scheme of acting without her husband's consent 
in all cases where she was morally certain that if she 
asked she could not obtain it, Mrs. Ludgate had oftei^ 
pursued with much success. A few days after she had 
bought the spring hat, she invited Mrs. Pimlico, Mrs. 
Paget, and all her genteel friends, to tea and cards, 
Her husband, she knew, would be out of the way, at his 
club, or at the tavern. Mrs. Pimlico, and Mrs. Paget, 
and all her genteel fHends, did Mrs. Ludgate the honour 
to wait upon her on the appointed cvenmg» and she had 
the satisfaction to appear upon this occasion in the new 
spring hat ; while her friend Mrs. Pimlico whispered to 
young Mrs. Paget, " She patronise the new spnng hat ! 
What a fool Mrs. La Mode makes of her ! A death's head 
in a wreath of roses ! How frightfully ridiculous !" 

Unconscious that she was an object of ridicule to the 
whole company, Mrs. Ludgate sat down to cards in un- 
usually good spirits, firmly believing Mrs. La Mode's com- 
fortahle assertion, "thkt the spring hat made her look 
ten years younger." She was in the midst of a panegyric 
upon Mrs. La Mode's taste, when Jack the footboy came 
behind her chair, and whispered that three men were be- 
low who desired to speak to her immediately. 

^ Men ! gentlemen, do you mean f said Mrs. Ludgate* 

G3 
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"No, ma^m, not gentlemen. 

" Then send them away about their business* dunce,* 
said the lady. " Some tradesfolk, I suppose ; tell them 
I am engaged with company." 

"But, ma'am, they will not leave the house without 
seeing you or Mr. Ludgate." 

" Let them wait, then, till Mr. Ludgate comes in. I 
have nothing to say to them. What's their business, 

pray?" 

" It is something about a note, ma'am, that you gave 
to Mrs.Xa Mode, the other day." 

" What about it 1" said Mrs. Ludgate, putting down her 
cards. 

" They say it is a bad note." 

« Well, I'll change it ; bid them send it up." 

" They won't part with it, ma'am : they would not lei 
it out of their hands, even to let me look at it for an 
inst&nt." 

" What a riot about a pound note," said Mrs. Ludgate, 
rising from the card-table: "I'll speak to the fellows 
myself." 

She had recourse again to her husband's desk; aiid, 
armed with a whole handful of fresh bank-notes, she 
went to the strangers. They told her that they did not 
want, and would not receive, any note in exchange for 
that which they produced ; but that, as it was a forgery, 
they must insist upon knowing from whom she had it* 
There was an air of mystery and authority about the 
strangers which alarmed Mrs. Ludgate ; and, without at« 
tempting any evasion, she said that she took tlie note 
from her husband's desk, and that she could not tell from 
whom he received it. The strangers declared that they 
must wait tiU Mr. Ludgate should return home. She 
offered to give them a guinea to drink if they would go 
away quietly ; but this they refused. Jack the footboy 
whispered that they had pistols, and that he believed 
they were Bow-street officers. 

They went into the ^ack. parlour to wait for Mr. Lud- 
gate ; and the lady in extreme perturbation returned to 
her company and her cards. In vain she attempted to 
resume her conversation about the spring hat, and to 
conceal the agitation of her spirits. It was observed by 
all her friends ; and especially by Mrs. Pimlico, whose 
curiosity was strongly excited to know the cause of her 
alarm. Mrs. Ludgate looked frequently at her watch. 
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and eyen yawned without ceremony, more than once, 
to manifest her desire that the company should depart ; 
but no hints availed. The card-[dayers resolutely kept 
their seats, and even the smell of extinguishing candles 
had no e/fect upon their callous senses. 

The time appeared insupportably long to the wretched 
mistress of the house ; and the contrast between her 
fantastic headdress and her agonizing countenance every 
minute became more striking. 

Twelve o'clock struck. "It is growing very late," 
said Mrs. Ludgate. 

** But we must have another rubber," said Mrs. Pimhco. 

She began to deal ; a knock was heard at the door. 
** There's Mr. Ludgate, I do suppose," said Mrs. Pimlico, 
continuing her deal. Mrs. Ludgate left her cards, and 
went out of the room without speaking. She stopped at 
the head of the staircase, for she heard a scuffle and 
loud voices below. Presently all was silent, and she 
ventured down when she heard the parlour-door shut; 
The footman met her in the passage. 

" What is the matter ?" said she. 

"I don't know; but I must be paid my wages," said 
he, " or must pay myself." 

He passed on rudely. She halfropened the parlour- 
door, and looked in : her husband was lying back on th« 
sofa, seemingly stupified by despair : one of the Bow* 
street officers was chafing his temples, another was rum* 
maging his desk, and the third was closely examining 
eeitain notes which he had just taken from &e prisoner's 
pockets. 

** What is the matter t" cried Mrs. Ludgate, advancing. 
Her husband lifted up his eyes, saw*her, started up, ami 
stamping furiously, exclaimed, " Cursed, cursed woman ! 
you nave brought me to the gallows, and all for this 
trumpery !" cried he, snatching her gaudy hat from her 
head, and trampling it under his feet. ^< For this — for 
this! you vain, you ugly creature, you have brought 
your husband to the galtows !" 

One of the Bow-street officers caught hold of his up- 
lifted arm, which trembled with rage. His wife sank to 
the ground ; a second paralytic stroke deprived her of 
the power of speech. As they were carrying her up 
stairs, Mrs. Pimlico and the rest of the company came 
out of the dining-room, some of them with cards in their 
handsy ail eagerly asking what was the matter! When 



Aiey learned that the Bow-«fcreet officer were in iJm 
house, and that Mr. Ludg^ate was taken into custody £6r 
nttennff forged bank-notes, there was a general uproar. 
Some declared it was shocking ! others protested it was 
no more than might ha?e been expected I The Ludgatee 
Uved so much atx>ve their drcumstances I Then, he was 
such a coxcomb: and she such a poor vain creature! 
Better for people to do hke their neighbours^to make 
no show, and Uve honestly ! 

In the midst of these effusions of long-supinressed 
envy, some few of the company attempted a slight word 
or two of apology for their host and hostess ; and the 
most humane went up to the wretched woman's bed-* 
chamber, to offer assistance and advice. But the greater 
number were occupied in tucking up their white gowns, 
finding their clogs, or calling for hackney-coaches. In 
less than a quarter of an hour the house was clear of all 
Mrs. Ludffate's j^iendf* And it is to please such frienite 
that whole families ruin themselves by unsuitable ex- 
pense ! 

Lucy and Allen were not, however, of this class of 
friends. A confused report of what had passed the 
preceding night was spread the next mommg in Cranr 
b6ume-a£ey, by a young lady who had been at Mrs. 
Ludgate*s root. The moment Uie news reached Allen^s 
shop, he and Lucy set out immediat^y to offer their as- 
sistance to the unfortunate family. When they got to 
Wfsymouth-street, they gave only a single knock at the 
door, that they might not create any alann. They were 
kept waiting a considerable time, and at last the door 
was opened by a slip-ahod cook-maul, who seemed to be 
just up, though it was near eleven o^clock. She showed 
them into the parlour, which was quite dark ; and, whUe 
she was opening the shutters, told them that the house 
had been up all night, what with the Bow-street officers 
and her mistress's fits. Her master, die added, was 
carried off to lurison, she believed. Lucy asked who was 
with Mrs; Ludgate, and whether she could go up to her 
ro6m1 

^ There's nobody with her, ma'am, but nurse, ibat 
called by chance, early this morning, to see the childrett, 
and had the good-nature to stav to help, and has been 
sitting in mistress's room, while I went to my bed* 
ni step up and see if you can go in, ma'am." 

They waited for some time in the parlour, where 
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every thing looked 4e8olate and in disorder. TheaiduB 
4iO¥ered the hearth ; the poker lay upon the taMe, near 
Mr. Ludgate's desk, the look of which had been broken 
open ; a brass flat candlestick, covered with tallow, was 
upon the window-seat ; and beside it a broken cruet of 
vinegar : a cravat, and red silk handkerchief, wfuch had 
been taken from Mr. Ludgate's neck when he swooned, 
lay under the table. Lucy and her husband looked at one 
another for some moments without speaking. At last 
Allen said, ^' We had better lock up this press, where 
there are silver spoons and china ; tor there is nobody 
aow left to take care of any thing, and the creditors vnu 
be here soon to seize all they can.'' Lucy said that she 
would go up into the dining-room, and take an inventory 
of the furniture. In the dining-room, she found Jack me 
footboy collecting shillings from beneath the candlesticks 
on the card-tables : the two little children were sitting 
on the floor, the girl playing with a pack of cards, the 
boy drinking the dregs of a decanter of vrhite wine.~- 
^ Poor chil(ffen ! poor creatures !" said Lucy; *' is there 
nobody to take care of youl" 

^ No ; nobody bat Jack," said the boy, ^ and he's 
going away. Papa's gone I don't know where, and 
mamma's not up yet ; so we have had no breakfast." 

The co<^-maid came in to say that Mrs. Ludgate was 
awake, and sensible now ; and would be glad to see Mrs. 
Allen, if she'd be so good as to walk up. Lucy told the 
children, who cluns^ to her, that she would take them 
home with her, and give them some breaktot, and then 
hastened up stairs. She found her wretched friend 
humbled indeed to the lowest statQ of imbecile despair. 
Her speech had returned, but ^e spoke with difficulty, 
and scarcely so as to be intelligible. The good-natured 
nurse supported her in the bed, saying repeatedly, 
**" Keep a good heart, madam, keep a good heart i Don't 
let your spirits sink so as this, and all may be well yet" 

^Oh Lucy I Lucy I What will become of me now! 
What a change is here ! And nobody to help or advise 
me ! Nobody upon earth! I am forsaken by all the 
world." 

**' Not forsaken by me," said Lucy, in a soothing voice. 

"^ What noise is that below 1" cried Mrs. Lndfi^. 

Lucy went down stairs to inquire, and found that, as 
Allen had foretold, the creditors were come to stize all 
they could find. Allen undertook to remain with them, 
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and to bring them to some settlement ; wfaOe Lacy had her 
nnfortnnate friend and the two children removed inuBe> 
diately to her own house. 

Aaio Mr. Ludgate, there was no hope for him ; the 
proofs of his guilt were manifest and mcontroyertible. 
The forged note which his wife had taken from his 
desk and given to the milliner was one which had not 
gone through certain mysterious preparations. It was a 
bungUng forgery. The plate would doubtless have been 
retouched, had not this bill been prematurely circulated 
by Mrs. Ludgate : thus her vanity led to a discovery of 
her husband's guilt. All the associates in Lewises ini- 
quitous confederacy suffered the just punishment of 
their crimes. Many applications were made to obtain a 
pardon for Leonard Ludgate : but the executive power 
preserved that firmness which has not, upon any similar 
occasion, ever been relaxed. 

Lucy and Allen, those real friends, who wouM not 
encourage Mrs. Ludgate in extravagance, now, in the 
hour of adversity and repentance, treated her with the 
utmost tenderness and generosity. They were econom* 
ioal, and therefore couM afford to be generous. All the 
wants of this destitute widow were supplied from the 

Erofits of their industry : they nursed her with daily 
umanity, bore with the peevishness of disease, and did 
all in their power to sooth the anguish of unavailing 
remorse. 

Nothing could be saved from the wreck of Mr. Lud- 
gate's fortune for the widow : but Allen, in looking over 
old Ludgate's books, had found and recovered some old 
debts which Leonard, after his father's death, thought 
not worth looking after. The sum amounted to alwut 
three hundred and twenty pounds. As the whole con- 
cern had been made over to him, he could lawfully have 
appropriated this money to his own use ; but he reserved 
it for his friend's children. He put it out to interest : 
and in the mean time he and Lucy not only clothed 
and fed, but educated these orphans, with their ovm chfl- 
dren in habits of economy and industry. The orphans 
repaid by their affection and gratitude uie care that was 
bestowed upon them ; and when they grew up, they re- 
trieved the credit of their faniily, by living according to 
their grandfather's usefiil maxim — **^ Out of debt out of 
danger." 

Nov. 1801. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Nkar Derby, on the way towards Darley-grove, there 
is a cottage which formerly belonged to one Mauhce 
Robinson. The jessamine which now covers the porch 
was planted by Ellen his wife : she was an industrious, 
prudent young woman ; liked by all her neighbours, 
because she was ready to assist and serve them, and the 
delight of her husband's heart ; for she was sweet-tem- 
pered, affectionate, constantly clean and neat, and made 
nis house so cheerful that he was always in haste to 
come home to her after his d&^r's work. He was one 
of the manufacturers employed in the cotton work at 
Derby ; and he was remarkable for his good conduct 
and regular attendance at his work. 

Things went on very well in every req[)ect, till a rela- 
tion of nis, Mrs. Dolly Robinson, came to live with him. 
Mrs. Dolly had been laundry-maid in a great family, 
where she learned to love gossiping, sod tea-drinK- 
ing, and where she acquired some taste for shawls and 
cherry-brandy. She thought that she did her young re- 
lations a great favour by coming to take up her abode 
with them, because, as she observed, they were young 
and inexperienced ; and she, knowing a great deal of the 
worlds was able and willing to advise them ; and besides, 
she had had a legacy of some hundred pounds left to 
her, and she had saved some little matters while in ser- 
vice, which might make it worth her relations' while to 
take her advice with proper respect, and to make her 
•comfortable for the rest of her days. 

Ellen treated her with all due deference, and endeav- 
oured to make her as comfortable as possible ; but Mrs. 
Dolly could not be comfortable unless, oesides drinking a 
large spoonful of brandy in every dish of tea» she could 
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make each person in the house do just what she pleased. 
She began by being dissatisfied because she could not 
persuade Ellen that brandy was wholesome, in tea, for the 
nerves ; next, she was afifronted because Ellen did not 
admire her shawl ; and, above all, she was grievously 
offended because EUen endeavoured to prevent her from 
spoiling little George. 

George was at this time between five and six years 
old ; and his mother took a great deal of pains to bring 
him up well : she endeavoured to teach him to be hon- 
est, to speak the truth, to do whatever she and his father 
bid him, and to dislike being idle. 

Mrs. Doily, on the contrary, coaxed and flattered him, 
without caring whether he was obedient or disobedient, 
honest or ^shonest. She was continually telling him 
thfit he was the finest little fellow in the world ; and 
that she would do great things for him, some time or 
another. 

What these ^at things were to be, the boy seemed 
neither to know nor care ; and, except at the moments 
when she was stuffing gingerbread into his mouth, he 
seemed pever to desire to be near her : he preferred being 
with William Deane, his father's friend, who was a very 
ingenious man, and whom he liked to see at work. 

William gave him a slate, and a slate-pencil ; and 
taught him how to make figures, and to cast up sums ; 
and made a little wheelbarrow for him, of which George 
was very fond : so that Creorge called him m play **King 
DeaneJ** All these things tended to make Mrs. Dolly 
disUke William Deane ; whom she considered as her 
rival in power. 

One day, it was George's birthday, Mrs. Dolly invited 
a party, as she called it, to drink tea with her ; and, at 
tea-time, sheVas entertainingthe neighbours with stories 
of what she had seen in the great world, .^ong 
others, she had a favourite story of a butler, in the %mily 
where she had lived, who bought a ticket in the lotteiy 
when he was drunk, which ticket came up a ten thousand 
pound prize when he was sober ; and the bnUer turned 
gentleman, and kept his coach directly. 

One evening, Maurice Robinson and William came 
home, after their day's work, just in time to hear the end 
of this story ; and Mrs. DoUy concluded it by turning to 
Ma»rice, and assuring him that he must put into th6 
lottery and try his luck : for why should not he be ts 
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lucky as another 1 ^ Here,** said she, ^a man is work- 
ing and drudging all the days of his life to get a decent 
coat to put on, and a bit of bread to put into his child's 
mouth; and, after all, maybe he can't do it; though all 
the while, for five guineas, or a guinea, or half-a-guinea 
even, if he has but the spirit to lay out his money prop- 
erly, he has the chance of making a fortune without any 
trouble. Surely a man should try his luck, if not for his 
own, at least for his children's sake," continued Mrs. Dolly, 
drawing Utile George towards her, and hugging him m 
her arms. ^ Who knows what might turn up ! Make 
your papa buy a ticket in the lottery, love ; uiere's mv 
darliiifi^ ; and I'll be bound he'll have good luck. TeU 
him, I'll be bound we shall have a ten thousand pound 
prize at least; and all for a few guineas. I'm sure I 
think none but a miser would grudge the money, if he 
had it to give." 

As Mrs. DoUy finished her speech, she looked at 
WilUam Deane, whose countenance did not seem to 
please her. Maurice was whistling, and Ellen knitting 
as fast as possible. Little George was counting William 
Beane's buttons. ** Pray, Mr. Deane," cried Mrs. Dolly» 
turning full upon him, ^ what may your advice and opinion 
be ? since nothing's to be done hare without your leave 
and word of command, forsooth. Now, as you know so 
much, and have seen so much of the world, would yon 
be pleased to tell this company, and myself into the 
bargain, what harm it can do anybody, but a miser, to 
lay out a small sum to get a good chance of a round 
thousand, or five thousand, or ten thousand, or twenty 
thousand pounds, without more ado 1" 

As she ^onounced the words five thousand, ten thou- 
sand, twenty thousand pounds, in a triumphant voice, all 
the company, except Ellen and William, seemed to feel 
the force of her oratory. 

William coolly answered that he was no miser, but 
that he thought money might be better laid out than in 
the lottery ; for that there was more chance of a man's 
getting nothing for his money than of his getting a prize ; 
that when a man worked for fair wages every day, he 
was sure of getting something for his pains^ and with 
honest industry and saving, might get rich enough in 
time, and have to thank himself for it, which would be 
a pleasant thing: but that if a man, as he had known 
many, set his heart upon the turning of the lottery wheel, 
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he woidd leare off pattin^f his hand to any &iiig the 
whole year roand, and so grow idle, and maybe drunken ; 
•* and then," said William, " at the year's end, if he have 
a blank, what is he to do for his rent, or for his wife and 
children* that have nothing to depend upon but him and 
his industry ?" 

Here Maurice sighed, and so did EUlen, while William 
went on and told many a true story of honest servants 
and tradesmen, whom he had known, who had ruined 
themselves by gaming and lotteries. 

**But," said Maurice, who now broke silence, "putting 
into the lottery, William, is not gaming^ like dice or 
cards, or such things. Putting into the lotteiy is not 
gaming, as I take it." 

** As I take it, though," replied William, " it is gaming. 
For what is gaming^ but trusting one's money, or some- 
what, to luck and^ap-hazard ? And is there not as much 
hap-hazard in the turning of the wheel as in the coming 
up of the dice, or the deahng of the cards ?" 

** True enough ; but somebody must get a prize," argued 
Maurice. 

*Mnd somebody must win at dice or cards," said 
William; ''but a many more must lose; and a many 
more, I take it, must lose by the lottery than by any other 
game ; else how would they that keep the lottery gain 
by it, as they do ? Put a case. If you and I, Maurice^ 
were this minute to play at dice, we stake our money 
down on the table here, and one or t'other takes all up. 
But, in the lottery, it is another affair; for the whole of 
what is put in does never come out" 

This statement of the case made some impression 
upon Maurice, who was no fool ; but Mrs. Dolly's desire 
that he should buy a lottery-ticket was not to be con- 
quered by reason: it grew stronger and stronger the 
more she was opposed. She was silent and cross during 
the remainder of the evening ; and the next morning, at 
breakfast, she was so low that even her accustomed dose 
of brandy in her tea had no effect. 

Now Maurice, besides his confused hopes that Mrs. 
Dolly would leave something handsome to him or his 
family, thought himself obhged to her for having given a 
helping hand to his father, when he was in distress ; and 
therefore he wished to bear with her humours, and to 
make her happy in his house. He knew that the lottery 
ticket w^s uppermost in her mind, and the moment he 
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touched upon that sulijeot she brightened up. She told 
him she had had a dream; and she had great faith in 
dreanis : and she had dreamed, three times over, that 
he had bought number 339 in the lottery, and that it had 
come up a ten thousand pound prize ! 

" WeU, Ellen," said Maurice, " I've half a mind to try 
my luck ; and it can do us no harm, for Fll only put off 
bu3ring the cow this year." 

' " Nay," said Mrs. Ik)lly, " why so ! maybe you don't 
know what I know, that EUlen's as rich as a Jew I she 
has a cunning little cupboard, in the wall yonder, that I 
see her putting money into every day of her life 4 and 
none goes out." 

Ellen immediately went and drew back a small sliding 
oak door in the wamscot, and took out a glove, in which 
some money was wrapped : she put it aUogether in her 
husband's nand, saying, with a good-humoiured smile, 
" There is my year's spinning, Maurice : I only thought 
to have made more of it before I gave it you. Do what 
you please with it." 

Maurice was so much moved by hjs wife's kindness, 
that he at the moment determined to give up his lottery 
scheme, of which, he knew, she did not approve* But, 
though a good-natured, well-meaning man, he was of an 
irresolute character ; and even when he saw what was 
best to be done, had not courage to persist. As he was 
coming home from work, a few days after Ellen had given 
him the money, he saw, in one of the streets of Derby, 
a house with large windows finely illuminated, and read 
the words, "Lottery-office of Fortunatus, Gould, and Co. 
At this office was sold the fortunate ticket which came 
up on Monday last a twenty thousand pound prize. Ready 
money paid for prizes immediately on demand. 

f "The 16,000/. 
10,000/. 
6,000/. 
still in the wheel. None but the brave deserve a prize." 

While Maurice was gazing at this and other similar 
advertisements, which were exhibited in various briffht 
colours in this tempting window, his desire to try his 
fortune in the lottery returned ; and he was just goinff 
into the office to purchase a ticket, when luckily he K>una 
that he had not his leathern purse in his pocket. He 
walked on, and presently brushed by some one ; it was 
William Deane, who was looking very eagerly over some 
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old bodes, at a bookseller's staH. ** I wirii I JssA but 
money to treat mvself with some of these,** said William : 
^ but I camiot ; they cost such a deal of money, having 
all these prints in them.** 

"We can lend you — ^no, we can't neither," cried 
Maurice, stopping mmself short; for he recollected that 
he could not both lend his friend money to buy the books 
and buy a lottery-ticket. He was in great doubt which 
he should do ; and walked on with WiUiam, in silence. 
" So, then," cried he at last, " you would not advise me 
to put into the lottery ?" 

^ Nay," said William, laughing, " it is not for me to 
advise you about it, now ; for I know you are consider- 
ing wl^ther you had best put it into the lottery or lend 
me the money to buy these books. Now, I hope yon 
don't think I was looking to my own interest in wluit I 
said the other day: for, I can assure you, I had no 
thou^ts of meeting wiUi these books at that time ; and 
did not know that you had any money to spare.'' 

** Say no more aboqt it," replied Maurice. " Don't I 
know you are an, honest fellow, and would lend me the 
money if I wanted it 1 You e^aU have it as soon as 
ever we get home. Only mind and stand hy me stoutly, 
if Mrs. Dolly begins any more about the lottery." 

Mrs. Dolly did not fail to renew her attacks ; and she; 
was both provoked and astonished when she found ^t 
the contents of the leal^em purse were put into the hands 
of William Deane. 

"Rooks, indeed! To buy books forsooth! What 
business had such a one as he with books?" She had 
seen a deal of hfe, she said, suid never saw no good come 
of bookish bodies ; and she was sorry to see that her 
own darling George was taking to the bookish Hne, and 
that his mother encouraged him in it. She would lay 
her best shawl, she said, to a gauze handkerchief, that 
William Deane would, sooner^ or later, beggar himself, 
and all that belonged to him by his books and his gim- 
cracks ; " and if George were my son," continued she, 
raising her voice, " I'd soon cure him of prying and 
poring into that man's pieture-books, and following Mm im 
and down with wheels and mechanic machines, which 
will never come to' no good, nor never make a gentle- 
man of him, as a ticket in the lottery might and would." 

All mouths were open at once to defend William. 
Maurice declared he was the most indKstrious man in the 
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park^ ; that lus books never kept him from his work, bat 
always kept him fjnom the alehouse and bad compan3r ; 
and that, as to his gimcracks and machines, he never laid 
out a farthing upon them but what he got by working on 
holydays, and 6dd times, when other folks were idling 
or- tippling. His master, who understood the like of 
those things, said, before M the workmen at the mills, 
that William Deane's machines were main clever, ami 
might come to bring in a deal of money for him and his. 

**Why," continued Maurice, "there was Mr. Ark- 
wright, the man that first set a-going all our cotton frames 
here, was no better than Wilham Deane, and yet came 
at last to make a power of money. It stands to reason, 
anyhow, that William Deane is hurting nobody, nor 
himself neither ; and, moreover, he may divert himself 
his own way, without being taken to task by man, woman, 
or child. As to children, he's very good to my child ; 
there's one loves him," pointing to George, ** and I'm 
glad of it : for I should be ashamed, so I should, that 
my fiesh and blood should bo any ways disregardfiil or 
ungracious to those that be kind and good to them." 

Mrs. Dolly, awellinff with anger, repeated in a scorn- 
ful voice, '* DisregarcSiil, ungracious ! I wonder fol^ 
can talk so to me ! but this is all the gratitude one meets 
wi^ in this world, for aU one does. Well, well ! I'm 
an old woman, and shall soon be out of people's way ! 
and then they will be sorry thev did not use me better 5 
and then they'll bethink them that it is not so easy to 
gain a friend as to lose a friend ; and then—" 

Here Mrs. Dolly's voice was stopped by her sobs ; and 
MauricCf who was a ver^ good-natured man, and much 
disposed to gratitude, said he begged her pardon a thou- 
sand times, u he had done any thing to onend her ; and 
declared his only wish was to please dnd satisfy her, if 
ahe would but tell him how. 

She contiRued s(^bing without making any answer, 
for some time :: but at last she cified, " My ad — my ad-- 
my ad-vice is n^ver taken in any thing !" 

Maurice declared he was ready to take her advice, if 
that was the only way to make her easy in her linindk 
** I know what you mean, now," added he : " yotf are 
still harping upon the lottery-ticket* Well, I'll buy a 
ticket this day week, after Pve sold the coW I boug^ 
at the fair. Will yon have done soblmig, now, cousin 
ftoUy?** 
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** Indeed, cousin Maurice> it is only for yonr own sdke 
I speak," said she, wiping her eyes. ** You know you 
was always a fayourite of mine from your childhood np; 
I nursed you, and had you on my knee, and foretold 
often and often you would make a fortune, so I did. And 
will you buy the ticket I dreamed about, hey T 

Maurice assured her that, if it was to be had, he would* 
The cow was accordingly sold the following week, and 
the tidcet in the lottery was bought. It was not, how- 
eyer^ the liumber about which Mrs. Dolly had dreamed, 
for that was sdready purchased by some other perscm. 
The ticket Maurice bought was number 80 ; and, after 
he had got it, his cousin Dolly continually deplored that 
it was not the yery number of which she dreamed. It 
would haye been better not to haye taken her adyice at 
all than to haye taken it when it was too late. 

Maurice was an easy-tempered man, and loyed quiet ; 
and when he found that he was reproached for something 
or other wheneyer became into his own house, he began 
tb dislike the thought of going home after his day's work, 
and loitered at public-houses, sometimes, but more fre- 
quently at the lottery-office. As the lottery was now 
drawing, his whole thoughts were fixed upon his ticket ; 
and he neglected his work at the manufactory. '* What 
signify a hw shillings' wages more or less T' said he to 
himself. ** If my ticket should come up a prize, it makes 
a rich man of me at once." 

His ticket at last was drawn a prize of fiye thousand 
pounds ! He was almost out of nis senses with joy ! 
He ran home to tell the news. "A prize! a prize, 
Dolly !" cried he, as soon as he had breath to speak. 

** That comes -of taking my adyice !" said Dolly. 

^ A fiye thousand pound prize ! my dear Ellen," cried 
he, and down he kicked her spinning-wheel. 

** I wish we may be as happy with it as we haye been 
without it, Maurice," said Ealen ; and calmly lifted her 
spinning-wheel up a^^ain. 

**No more spmnmg- wheels !" cried Maurice; **no 
more spinning ! no more work ! We laye nothing to do 
now but to be as happy as the day is long. Wife, I say, 
put hy that wheel." 

^ YoQ^re a lady now ; and ought to look and behaye 
like a lady," added Mrs. Dolly, stretching up her head, 
** and not stand moped oyer an old spinning-wheel." 
., " I don't know how to look and behaye like a lady," 
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me the less for that.** 

Mrs. DoUy was for some time wholly taken up with 
the pleasure of la3riiig out money, and " preparing/' as 
sAie «aid, ^ to look like somebody/' She had many ac- 
quauntances at Paddington, she said, and she knew of a 
very smig house there, where they could all live very 
gtnteeL 

She wsis impatient to go thither, for two reasons ; that 
she might make a figure in the eyes of these acquaint^ 
ances, and that she might get Maurice and little George 
away from WUUam Deane^ who was now become more 
than ever the object of her aversion and contempt ; for 
he actually advised his friend not to think of living in 
idleness, though -he had five thousand pounds. William 
moreover recommended it to him to put his money out 
to interest, or to dispose of a good part of it in stocking 
a farm, or in fitting out a shop. EUen, being a farmer's 
daughter, kne^. well the mana^ment of a dairy; and, 
when a girl, had also -assisted m a haberdasher's shop^ 
that was kept in Derby by her unde ; so she was able 
and willing, she said, to assist her husband in which- 
ever of these ways of life he should take to. 

Maurice, irresolute, and desirous of pleasing all pat- 
ties, at last said, it would be as well, seeing Siey were 
ttow rich enough not to mind such a journey, just to go to 
Paddington and look about 'em ; and if so be they could 
not settle there in comfort, why still they might see a 
bit of London town, and take their pleasure for a month 
or so ; and he hoped William Deane would come along 
with them, and it should oot be a farthing out of his 
pocket. 

Little George said every thing he could think of to 
persuade his King Deane to go with them ; and almost 
pulled him to the coach-door, when they were setting 
off; but William could not leave his master and his 
business. The child clung with his legs and arms so 
fast to Initi that they were forced to drag him into the 
carriage. 

(« Youll find plenty of friends at Paddington, who'll 
give you many pretty things. Dry your eyes, aiad seel 
you're 4ft a coach !" said Mrs. Dolly. 

George 4ried his eyes directly, for he was ashamed of 
crying; bat he answered, "I don't care for your pretty 
things. I skdl not find my good dear King Deane any* 
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where;** md, leankig upon his mother's lap, he twirled 
round the wheel of a httle cart, which William Deane 
had giren him, and which he carried mider his arm as 
his greatest treasure. 

Ellen was delighted to see signs of such a grateful and 
affectionate diq[>osition in her son, and all her thoughts 
were bent upon him; while Mrs. Dolly chattered on, 
alx)ut her acquaintance at Paddington, and her sa^fac- 
tion at finding herself in a coach once ^^ain. Her satis* 
faction was not, however, of long contmuance ; for she 
grew so sick that she^ was obliged^ or thought herself 
obliged, every quarter of an hour, to have recourse to 
her cordial bottle. Her spirits were at last raised so 
much, that she became extremely communicative, and 
she laid open to Maurice and Ellen all her plans of future 
pleasure and expense. 

** In the first ^ace,*' said she, <* I am heartily glad now 
I have got you away from that cottage that was not fit 
to hve in ; and from certain folks that shall be namebsss, 
that would have one live all one's life like scrubs, like 
^mselves. You must know that when we get to Pad- 
dington, the first thing I shall do shall be to Imy a hand- 
some coach." 

" A coach !** exclaimed Maurice and Ellen, with ex- 
treme astonishment. 

<* A coach, to be sure,** ssM Mrs* Dolly. ^ I say a 
coach." 

*^ I say we shall be ruined, then," said Maurice ; *^ and 
laughed at into the bargain." 

** La ! you don't know what money »," said Mr& Dolly. 
^ Why, haven't you five thousand pounds, man t You 
don't know what can be done with five thousand pounds, 
cousin Maurice." 

** No, nor you neither, cousin DoHy ; or 3rou'd never 
talk of setting up your coach." 

** Why not, pray 1 I know what a coach costs as well 
as another. I know we- can have a second-hand coach, 
and we need not teU nobody that it's second-hand, for 
about a hundred pounds. And what's a hundred pounds 
out of five thousand V* 

^ But if we've a coach, we must have horses, must 
not we ?" said Ellen ; *^ and they'll cost a hundred more.** 

<*0h, we can have job horses, that will cost us little 
or nothing," said Mrs. Dolly. 

^ Say 160/. a year," repUed Maiorice ; *< for I heard my 
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don declared as how he made nothtx^ by letting him 
have job horses for 1501. a yeark" 

** We are to hare our own coach," said DoUy, " and 
that will be cheaper, you know." 

'*But the coacn won*t last for ever," said Ellen : **it 
must be mended, and that wiU cost somethii^." 

<'It is time enough to tlunk of that when the coach 
wants mending," said Mrs. Dolly j who without givinff 
herself the trorole of calculating, seemed to be convmced 
that every thing might be done for five thousand pounds. 
** I must let you know a kifte secret," continued she. 
^ I have written, that is, got a Mend to write, to have 
the house at Paddington taken for a year ; for I know 
it*s quite the thing for us, and we are only to give ifty 
pounds a year for it : and you know that one thousand 
pounds would pay that rent for twenty years to co^ie." 

^But then," said Ellen, ^you will want to do a great 
nmry other things with that thousand ponnd». There's 
tSae coach you mentioned ; and you said we must keep 
a footbov, and must see a deal of company, and must 
not grudge to buy clothes, and that we could not follow 
any trade, nor have a farm, nor do any thing to make 
money ; so we must hve on upou what we have. Now 
let us count, and see how we shall do it. You know, 
Maurice, that William Deane inquired about what we 
could get for our five thousand pounds, if we put it out 
to interest IV 

" Ay ; two hundred a year, he said." -^ 

" Well ; we pay fifty pounds a year for the rent of the 
house, and a hundred a year we three and the boy must 
have to hve upon, and there is but fifty pounds a year 
left." 

Mrs. Dolly, with some reluctance, gave up the notion 
of the coach; and Eilen proposed that me hundred 
pounds should be laid out in furnishing a haberdasher's 
shop, and that the rest of their money should be put out 
to interest, till it was wanted. ** Maurice and I can take 
care of the shop very weU ; and we can hve well enough 
upon what we make by it," said Ellen. 
: Mrs. DcHlj opposed the idea of keeping ^a shop; and 
observed that they should not, in that case, be gentle- 
folks. Besides, she said, she was sure the people of the 
house she had taken would never let it be turned into a 
(riiop. 

Vol. IV.— H 
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What Mn. DoBy had said was indeed trnev When 
they got to Paddington, they found that the house was 
by no means fit for a shop ; and as the bargain was made 
for a year, and they could not get it off their hands with- 
out considerable loss, Ellen was forced to put off her 
prudent scheme. In the' mean time she determined to 
leam how to keep accounts properl]^. 

There was a small garden belonging to the house, in 
which George«et to work ; and, though he could do little 
more than pidl up the weeds, yet tms kept him out q( 
mischief and idleness ; and she sent him to aday*schooI, 
where he would leam to read, write, and cast accounts. 
When he came home in the evenings, he used to show 
her his copy4x>ok, and read his lesson, and say his spell- 
ing te her, while she was at work. His master said it 
was a pleasure to teach him, he was so eager to leam ; 
and Ellen was glad that she had money enough to pay 
for having her boy well taught^ Mrs^ Doliy> aU this 
time, was sitting and gossiping among her acquaintance 
in Paddington. These acquaintance were people whom 
she had seen when they visited the housekeeper in the 
great family where she was laundry-maid ; and she was 
very proud to show them that she was now a finer per- 
son than even the housekeeper, who was formerly the 
object of her envy. She had teapdriiydng parties, and 
sometimes dinner parties, two or three in a week ; and 
hired a footboy, and laughed at Ellen for low notions, 
and dissuaded Maurice from all industrious schemes; 
still saying to him, " Oh, you'll have time enough to 
think of going to work when you have spent all your 
money." 

Maurice, who had been accustonoed to be at work for 
several hours in the day, at first thought it would be a 
fine thing to walk about, as Mrs. Dolly said, like a gen- 
tleman, without having any thing to do : but when he 
came to try it, he found himself more tired l^ this way 
of life than he had ever felt himself in the cotten-mills 
at Derby. He gaped and gaped, and lounged about 
every morning, and looked a hundred times at his new 
watch, and put it to his ear to hsten whether it was 
going, the time seemed to him to pass so slowfy. Some- 
times he sauntered through the town, came back again, 
and stood at his own door looking, at dogs fighting for a 
bone : at others, he went into the kitchen, to leam what 
there was to be for dinner, and to watch the maid cook- 
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logf or file fooy cleaninj^ knives. It was a great relief 
to him to go into the room where his wife was at work : 
bnt he never would have been able to get through a 
year in this way without the assistance of a pretty tittle 
black horse, for which he paid thirty guineas. Du- 
ring a month he was very happy in ridmg backwards 
and forwards on the Edgeware-road : but presently the 
horse fell lame^ it was xhscovered.that he was spavined 
and broken- winded ; and the jockey from whom Maurice 
bought him was nowhere to be found. Maurice sold 
the horse for five guineas, and bought a fine bay for 
forty, which he was certain would turn out well seeing 
he paid such a good price for him ; but the bay scarcely 
proved better than the black. How he managed it we 
do not know, but it seems he was not so skilful in 
horses as in cotton-weaving ; for at the end of the year 
he had no horse and had lost fifty guineas by his bar- 
gains. 

Another hundred guineas were gone, nobody in the 
family but himself knew how ; but he resolved to waste 
no more money, and began the new year well, by opening 
a haberdasher's shop in Paddington. The fitting up this 
shop cost them five hundred pounds; it was tolerably 
stocked, and. Ellen was so active, and so attentive to 
all customers, that she brought numbers to Maurice 
Robinson's new shop. They made full twelve per cent 
upon airthey sold ; and in six months had turned three 
hundred pounds twice, and had gained the profit of 
seventy-two pounds. Maurice, however, had got such a 
habit of lounging during his year of idleness; that he 
could not relish steady attendance in the shop: he was 
often out, frequently came home late at night, and Ellen 
observed that he sometimes looked extremely melan- 
choly ; but when she asked him whether he was ill, or 
what ailed him, he always turned away, answering, 
" Nothing— nothing ails me. Why do ye fancy any thing 
ails me ?^ 

Alas! it was no fancy. EUen saw too plainly that 
something was going wrong : but as her husband per- 
sisted in silence, she could not tell how to assist or 
comfort him. 

Mrs. Dolly in the mean time was going on, spending 
her money in junketing. She was, besides, no longer 
satisfied with taking her spoonful of brandy in every dish 
of tea ; she found herself uncomfortable, she said, unless 

H2 
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she took every mcnming fasting a full glass of the good 
cordial recommended to her by her friend Mrs. Jod^ll« 
the apothecary's wife. Now this good cordial, in plain 
EngUsh, was a strong dram. Ellen, in the gentlest 
manner, she could, represented to Mrs. Dolly that she was 
hurting her health, and ^as exposing hers^ by this 
increasing habit of drinking ; but she repliedyn^it^ anger, 
that what she took was for the good of her health ; Aat 
everybody^ knew best what agreed with them; tiiat she 
should trust to her own feelings ; and that nobody need 
talk, when all she took came out of the apothecary's 
shop, and was paid for honestly with her own money* 

Beddes what came out of the apothecary's shop, Mrs. 
Dolly found it agreed with her constantly to drink a 
pot of porter at dinner, and another at supper; and 
always when she had a cold, and she had. often a c<^ 
she drank large basins fhll of white-wine whey, '^to 
throw off her cold," as she said. 

Then, by degrees, she lost her appetite, and found she 
could eat notmng unless she had a glass of brandy at 
dmner. Small beer, she discovered, &d not agree with 
her ; so at luncheon time she always had a tumUer full 
of brandy and water. This she carefully raized herself^ 
and put less and less water in every day^ because brandy, 
she was convinced, was more wholesome for some con* 
stitutions than water ; and braiKly and peppermint, taken 
together, was an infaUiUe remedy for ail eom{daints, low 
spirits included. 



CHAPTER n. 

Mfis. DoLLT never found herself comfortable, moreover, 
unless she dined ^road two or thpee days in the we^, 
at a public-house, near Paddington, where die said ^tiM 
was more at home than she was anywhere else. There 
was a bowling-green at this public-house, andit wasaplace 
to which teaniriidung parties resorted. Now Mrs. Dolly 
often wanted to take little George out with her to these 
parties, and said, ** It is a pity and shame to keep th« 
poor thing always mewed up at home, without ever let* 
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liim have^my pleasure ! Would not you Wke to 99 
with me, Qeorge dear, in llie one-horse chaise! and 
if^^d not you be glad to have cakes, and tea, and s^I 
the good things that are to be had V* 

^ I should &e to go in the one-horse chaise, to be sure, 
and to have cakes and tea ; but I should not like to go 
with you, because mother does not choose it,** answered 
George, in his usual plain way of speaking. Ellen, who 
had often seen Mrs. Dolly mer him wine and punch to 
drink, l^ way of a treat, was afraid he might gradually 
learn to love spirituous liquors; and that S he acquired 
a habit of drinking such when he was a boy, he would 
become a drunkard when he should grow to be a man* 
Creorge was now almost nine years old ; and he could 
imderstand the reason why his mother desired that he 
would not drink spirituous liquors. She once pointed 
out to him a drunken man, wno was reeling along the 
street, and bawling ridiculous nonsense : he had quite 
lost his senses, an^ as he did not attend to the noise of 
a carriage coming fast behind him, be could not get out 
of the way time enou^ and the coachman coudd not 
stop his horses ; so the drunken man was thrown down, 
and the wheel of the carriage went over his leg, and 
broke it in a shocking manner. George saw him carried 
towards his home, writhing and groaning with pain. *' See 
what comes of druoJ^enness !^ said Ellen. 

She stopped the people, who were carrying the hurt 
man past her door, and had him brought in and laid upoa 
a bed, while a surgeon was sent for. George stood 
t)eside the bed in s^ence ; and the words ^ See what 
c'bmes of drunkenness !'* sounded in his ears. 

Another Ume, his mother pointed out to him a maa 
with terribly swolten legs;, and a red face blotched all 
over, lifted out of a fine coach by two footmen in fine 
liveries. The man leaned upon a gcdd-headed cane, after 
he was lifted from his carriage, and tried with his other 
hand to take off his hat to a lady, who asked him how 
he did ; but his hand shook so much that, when he ha4 
got his hat o^ he could not put it rightly upon his head, 
aad his footman pit it on for him. The boysin the street 
laughed at him. ^Poor mim!^ said EUen; **that is 
Squire L ." ■' , who, as you heard the apothecary say, has 
drank harder in his day than any man that ever he knew ; 
and this is whM he has brought himself iU> by drinking ! 
iUl the phyi^ i^ the apoMiecsury's shop eannot make ma 
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well again ! No ; aor can his fine cosK^h and fine footmen 
any more make him easy or happy, poor man !" 

George exclaimed, ^ I wonder how people can be auch 
fools as to be diunkards! I will never be a drunkard, 
mother ; and now I kno>V the reason why you desired 
me not to drink the wine when Mrs. DoUy used to say 
to me, * Down with it, George dear ; it will do ye no 
harm.'" 

These circumstances made such an impression upon 
George that there was no fia-ther occasion to watch hun ; 
he always pushed away the glass when Mrs« Dolly filled 
it for him. 

One day his mother said to him, *' Now I can trust you 
to take care of yousself, Greorge, I shall not watch you. 
Mrs. Dolly is going to a bowUng-green tea-party, this 
evening, and has asked you to go with her ; and I have 
told her you shall." 

George accordingly went with Mrs. Dolly to the bowl* 
ing-green. The company drank tea, out of doors, in 
aummer-hous^. After tea, Mrs. Dolly bade George go 
and look at the bowling-green ; and Greorge wa& very 
well entertained with seeing the people playing at bowk ; 
but when it grew late in the 'evening, and when the 
company began to go away, George looked about for 
Mrs. Dolly. She was not in the summer-house, where 
they had drunk tea; nor was she anywhere upon the 
terrace round the bowling-green: so he went to the 
public-house in search of £er, and at last found her 
standing at the bar with the landlady. Her face was 
very red, and she had a large g^lass of brandy in her 
hand, into which the landlady was pouring some drop^ 
which she said were excellent for the stomach. 

Mrs. Dolly started so when she saw deorge that she 
threw down half her glass of brandy. *' Bless us^ child ! 
I thought you were safe at the bowling-green," ssdd she. 

"I Saw everybody going away," answered George; 
^ so I thought it was time to look for you, and to go 
home." 

** But before you go, my dear little gentleman," said 
the landlady, *' you must eat one of these tarts, for my 
sake." As she spoke, she gave George a little tart : ^ an^ 
here," added she, '^ you must drink my health too kk 
something good. Don't be afraid, love ; it's notMng tl^ 
will hurt you : it is very sweet and nice." 

" It is wine, or epkiis of some sort or other I know 
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by the smelly'^ said George; "and I will not drinjt it, 
thank you, ma'am." 

"The boy's a fool!" said Mrs. Polly; "but it's his 
mother's fault. She won't let him taste any thing 
stronger than water. But now your mother's not by, 
you know," said Mrs. Dolly, wioking at the landlady, 
*' now your mother's not by — ^" 

" Yes, and nobody will tell of vou," added the land- 
lady r " so do what you like ; drink it down, love." 

" No !" cried George, pushing away the glass, which 
Mrs. Dolly held to his lips. " No ! no ! no ! I say. I 
will not do any thing, now my mother's not by, that I 
would not do if she was here in this room." 

"Well; hush, hush; and don't bawl so loud though," 
said Mrs. Dolly, who saw, what Greorge did not see, a 
gentleman that was standing at the door of the parlour 
oi^;>08ite to them, and who could hear every thing that 
was sa3ring at the bar. - 

" I say," continued George, in a loud voice, " mother 
told me she could trust me to take care of myself; and 
60 I will take care of myself ; and I am not a fool, no 
more is mother, I know ; for she told me the reasons why 
it is not good to drink spirituou&-^" Mrs. Dolly pushed 
him away, without giving him time to finish his sentence, 
bidding him go and see whether the gig was ready ; for 
it was time to be going home. 

As George was standing in the yard looking at the 
mechanism of the one-horse chaise, and observing how 
the horse was put to, somebody ts^ped him upon the 
shoulder, and looking up, he saw a gentleman with a very 
good-natured countenance, who smiled upon him, and 
asked him whether he was the litUe boy who had just 
been talking so loud in the bart 

" Yes, sir," says George. 

" You seem to be a good little boy," added he ; " and I 
liked what I heard you say very much. So you will not 
do anything when your mother is not by that you would 
not do if she was nere-*-was not that what you said t" 

" Yes, sir; as well as I remember." 

" And who is your mother I" continued the gentleman. 
" Where does she live !" 

George told him his mother's name, and where she 
lived c and the gentleman said, " I will call at your mother's 
house, as I go home, and tell her what I heard you say ; 
flod I will ask her to let .you come to my house, where 
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▼ou will see a little boy of your own age, whom I should 
be very glad to have seen behave as well as you did just 
now.** 

Mr. Belton, for that was the name of the gentleman 
who took notice of George, was a rich carpet manufae- 
turer. He had a country-house near Paddington ; and* 
the acquaintance which was thus begun became a source 
of great happiness to George. Mr. Belton lent him sev- 
eral entertaining books, and took him to see many curip 
ous things in London. Ellen was rejoiced to hear from 
him the praises of her son. All the pleasure of Ellen^s 
hfe had, for some months past, depeiuled upon this boy; 
for her husband was seldom at home, and the gloom that 
was spread over his countenance alarmed her, whenever 
she saw him. As for Mrs. Dolly, she was no companion 
for Ellen : her love of drinking had increased to such a 
degree that she could love nothing else ; and when she 
was not half-intoxicated, she was in such low spirits 
that she sat (either on the side of her bed, or in her arm- 
ehair, wrapped in a shawl) sighing, and crying, and see* 
sawing herself ; and sometimes she complained to Man* 
rice that Ellen did not care whether she was dead or 
alive ; and at others that George had always something 
or other to do, and never liked to sit in her room ana 
keep her company. Besides all this, she got into a hun^ 
dred petty quarrels with the i^ighbours^ who had a knack 
of remembering what she said when she was drunk, and 
appesding to her for satisfaction when she was sober. 
Mrs. Dolly regularly expected that JBllen should, as she 
called it, stand her friend in these altercations : to which 
Ellen could not always in justice consent. "Ah!" said 
Ellen to herself one night, as she was sitting up late 
waiting for her husband's return home* " it is not the 
having five thousand pounds thalt makes people happy ! 
When Maurice loved to come home after his day's work 
to our little cottage, and when our George was his delight 
as he is mine, then I was light of heart ; but now it is 
quite otherwise. However, there is no use in complain* 
ing, nor in sitting down to think upon melancholy things ;" 
and Ellen started up and went to work, to mend one of 
her husband's waistcoats. 

While she was at this employment, she listened eon* 
tinually for the return of Maurice. The clock struck 
twelv^, and one, and no husband came ! She heard no 
noise in Uie street when she opened her window; for 
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cterybody but herself was in bed and asleep^ At last 
she heard the sound of footsteps ; but it was so dark 
chat she could not see who the person was, who con- 
tinued walking backwards and forwards, just underneath 
the window. 

** Is it you, Maurice t Are you there, Maurice f said 
Ellen. The noise of the footsteps ceased, and Ellen 
again said, ** Is it you, Maurice ? Are you there ?" 

** Yes," answered Maurice ; " it is I. Why are you 
not abed and asleep, at this tinie of night ?^ 

** I am waiting for you,** replied EUen. 

** You need not wait for me ; I have the key of the 
house>door in my pocket, and can let myself in when- 
ever I choose it.** 

*• And don't you choose it now 1" said Ellen. 

"No. Shut down the window." 

Ellen shut the window, and went and sat down upon 
the side of her boy*s bed. He was sleeping. Ellen, who 
could not sleep, took up her work again, and resolved to 
watt till her husband should come in. At last the key 
tun^ in the house-door, and presently she beard her 
husband's steps coming softly towards the room where 
she was sitting. - He opened the door gently, as if he 
expected to find her asleep, and was afraid of awakening 
her. He started when he saw her ; and slouching his hat 
over his face, threw himself into a chair without speak- 
ing a single word. ^ Something terrible has happened 
to him, surely !" thought Ellen ; and her hand trembled 
80 that she could scarcely hold her needle when she 
tried to go on working. 

** What are ^ou doi^ there, Ellen f said he, suddenly 
pushing back his hat. 

** I'm only mending your waistcoat, love,'*^ said Ellen, 
ki a faltering voice. 

*• I am a vnretch ! a fool ! a miserable wretch !" ex. 
claimed Maurice, starting up, and striking his forehead 
with violence, as ne walked up and down the room. 

** What can be the matter f said Ellen. •* It is worse 
to me to see you in this way, than to hear whatever mis- 
fortime has befaUen you. Don't turn away from me, 
husband ! Who in the world loves you so well as I do 1** 

** Oh, EUen," isaid he, letting her take his hknd, but 
still turning away, ** you will hate me when you know 
what I have done." 

^I caJinot hate yon, I believe," said Ellen. 

H3 
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«* We hanre not sixpence left in tlw woMt^ cootiniied 
Maurice, rehemently. ** We most leave this house to- 
morrow : we most sell all we hare ; I must go to jail^ 
Ellen I Yoa must work all the rest of your days harder 
than ever yon did ; and so roust that poor boy, who lies 
sleeping yonder. He little thinks that his father has 
made a beggar of him ; and that, while his mother was 
the best of mothers to him, his father was ruining him, 
her, and himself, with a pack of rascals at the gaming- 
table. Ellen, I have lost every shilling of our money l" 

" Is that all r said Ellen. " That's bad ; but I am 
glad that you have done nothing wicked. We can work 
hard, and be happy again. Only promise me now» dear 
husband, that you wiU never game any more." 

Maurice threw himself upon his knees, and swore that 
he never, to the last hour of his life, would go to any 
gaming-table again, or play at any game of chance. Ellen 
then said all s^e could to sootn and console him ; she 
persuaded him to take some rest, of which he was much 
m need ; for his loo^ks were haggard, and he seemed quite 
exhausted. He declared that he had not had a night's 
good sleep for many months, since he had got into these 
difficulties by gaming. His mind had been kept in a con* 
tinual flurry, ^and he seemed as if he had been living in a 
fever. " The worst of it was, Ellen," said he, " I could 
not bear to see you or the boy when I had been losing ; 
so I went on, faming deeper and deeper, in hopes of 
winning bacJt what I had lost ; and I now and then won, 
and they coaxed me and told me I was getting a run of 
luck, and it would be a sin to turn my back on good iojh 
tune. This way I was 'ticed to go on playing, till, when 
I betted higher and higher, my luck left me ; or, as I 
shrewdly suspect, the rascals cUd not play fair» and they 
won stake after stake, till they made me half-mad, and I 
risked all I had left upon one throw, and lost it ! And 
when I found I had lost all, and thought of coming home 
to you and our boy, I was ready to hang myselE Oh, 
Ellen, if you knew all I have felt ! I would not live 
over again the last two years for this room full of gold!" 

^uch are the miserable feelings, and such the lUe» of 
a gamester! 

Maurice slept for a few hours,/Or rather dozed^ starting 
now and then, and talking of cards iand.diee, and some- 
times grinding his teeth and clenching his hand, till he 
waked himself by the violence with which he struck 
the side of the bed. 
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^ I have had a terrible dream, wife,** said he, when he 
opened his eyes, and saw Ellen sittings beside him on the 
bed* At first he did not recollect what had really hap- 
pened; but as Ellen looked at him with sorrow and 
compassion in her countenance, he gradually rememt>ered 
all the truth ; and, hiding his head under the bed-clothes, 
he said he wished he could sleep again, if it could be 
without dreaming such dreadful things. 

It was in vain that he tried to sleep ; so he got up, resolv« 
ing to try whether he could borrow twenty guineas from 
any of his friends^ to pay the most pressing of his gaming 
companions^ The first person he asked was Mrs. Dolly : 
she fell into an hysteric fit when she heard of his losses ; 
and it was not till after she had sws^owed a double dram 
of brandy that she was able to speak, and td tell him 
that she was the worst person in the worid he coidd have 
appUed to ; for that she was in the greatest distress hero 
self, and aU her dependence in this world was upon him. 

Maurice stood in silent astonishment. ** Why, cousin,'* 
said he, ** I thought, and always believed, t^at you had a 
power of money ! You know, when you came to live 
with us you told me so." 

*♦ No matter what I told you^^-said Mrs. Dolly. " Folks 
can*t live upon air. Yesterday the landlady of the pub-, 
he-house at the bowling-green, whom I'm sure I looked 
upon as my friend,-^but tli^re's no knowing one's jfriends, 
-HMnt me in a bill as long as. my arpn ; and th6 apothe-i 
cary here has another against me worse again ; ^d the 
man at the Uvery-stables, for one-horse chays^ and jobs 
that I'm sure I forgot ever having, qomes and charges 
me the Lord knows what ! and then the grocer for tea 
and sugar, which I have been giving to folks from whom 
I have~got no thanks. And then I have an account with 
the linen-draper of* I don't know how much ! but he has 
overcharged me, I know, scandalously, for my last three 
shawls. And then I have never paid for my set of tea 
china; and half of the cups are broke, and the silver 
spoons, and I can't tell what besides." 

In short, Mrs. Dolly, who had never kept any account 
of what she spent, had no idea hoW far she was getting 
into a tradesman's debt till his bill was brought home; 
and was in great astonishment to find, when all her bills 
were sent in, that she had spent four hundred and fifty 
pounds in her private expenses, drinking included, in the 
eourse of Uiree years and eight months. She had now 
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Boihing left to live upon but one hundred pounds»80 that 
she was more likely to be a burden to Maurice than any 
assistance. He, however, was determined to go to a 
friend who had frequently offered to lend him any man 
of money he might want, and who had often be^ h^ 
partner at the gaming-table. 

In his absence, Ellen and George began to take a list 
of all the furniture in the house, that it might be ready 
for a sale ; and Mrs. Dolly sat in her armchiir, weejang 
and wailing.. 

^ Oh ! laud ! laud ! that I should hve to see aU this !" 
cried she* ** Ah, lack-a-daisy, lack-a-dalsy, lack-a-dinr ! 
what will become of me t Oh, la ! la ! la I la I'' Her 
lamentations were interrupted by a knock at the door. 
** Hark ! i knock, a double knock at the door,^ cried 
Mrs. Dolly. '' Who is it t Ah, lack«a-day, when pe(^]e 
<^me to know what has happened, it will be long enoi^^h 
before we have any more visiters ; long enough before 
we hear any more double knocks at the door. Ob* laud ! 
laud ! See who it is, George.^ 

It was Mr. Belton, who was come to ask Greorge to 
go with him and his httle nephew to see some wild beasts 
at Exeter 'Change : he was much surprised at the sor« 
rowful faces of George and E^n, whom he had always 
been used to see so cheerful ; and inquired what misi<»r* 
tune had befallen them. Mrs. Dolly thought she could 
tell the story best, so she detailed the whole, with many 
piteous ejaculations ; butihe silent resignation of Ellen's 
countenance had much more effect upOn Mr. Beltoo* 
" George,'* said he, " must stay to finish the inventory 
he is writing for his mother." 

Mr. Belton was inquiring more particularly into the 
amount of Maurice's debts, and the names of the persons 
10 whom he had lost his money at the gaming-table, when 
me unfortunate man himself came home. ^ No hope* 
Ellen !" cried he. ^ No hope from any of those rasc^ 
that I thought my friends. No hope 1" 

He stopped short, seeing a stranger in the room, for 
Mr. Belton was a stranger to him. ** My husbuid can 
tell you the names of all the people," said EDen, ** who 
have been the ruin of us." Mr. Belton thenwtote them 
down from Maurice's information ; and learned from him 
that he had lost to these sharpers upwards of three Hhon^ 
sand eight hundred pounds in the course of three years $ 
that the laftt night he played, he had staked the goctdB ia 
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his shop, valued at 350/., and lost them ; that afterward 
he staked the furniture of his house, V^ued at 160/. ; this 
ateo he lost ; and so left the gaming-table without a far- 
thing in the world. 

" It is not my intention," said Mr. Belton, " to add to 
your present suffering, Mr. Robinson, by pointing out 
that it has arisen entirely from vour own imprudence. 
Nor yet can I say that I feel much compassion for you; 
for I have always considered a gamester as a most 
selfish being, who should be suffered to feel the terrible 
consequences of his own avaricious folly, as a warning 
to others." 

" Oh, sir! oh, Mr* Belton !" cried Ellen, bursting now, 
for the first time, into tears, ^ do not speak so harshly to 
Maurice." 

*^ To you I shall not speak harshly," said Mr« Belton, 
his voice and loofcs changing; ** for I have the greatest 
compassion for such an excefient wife and mother. Aai 
I shall take care that neither you nor your son, whom 
you' have taken such successnil pains to educate, shall 
suffer by the folly and imprudence in which you had no 
share. As to the ready money which your husband has 
lost and paid to these sharpers, it is, I fear, irrecoverable; 
but the goods in your shop, and the furniture in your 
house, I will take care shall not be touched. I will go 
immediately to my attorney, and direct him 16 inquire 
into the truth of all I have been told, and to prosecuts 
these villains for keeping a gaming-table, and playing at 
miiaWful games. Finish that inventory which you are 
making out, €borge, and give it to me ; I wiU have the 
furniture in your house, Ellen, valued by an appraiser, 
and will advance you money to the amount, on which 
you may. continue to Hve in comfort and credit, trusting 
to your industry and integrity to repay me in smau 
sums, as you find it conveni<»it, out of the profits of your 
shop." 

^Oh, sir!" cried Maurice, clasping his hands with a 
strong expresuon of Joy, ^ thank you ! thank you from 
ttie bottom of my soul ! Save her from miseiy, save the 
boy,^ and let me suffer as I ou^t for my fc^y." 

Mr. Belton, in spite of his contempt for gamesters, 
was touched by Maurice's repentance; but, keeping a 
steady countenance, replied in a firm tone, '* Suffering for 
fbUy does nobody any good, unless it makes them wiser 
inrature." 
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CHAPTER HI. 

V Mrs. DoLLr> who had been unaccounts^ly awed to 
silence by Mr. Belton's manner of speaking and looking, 
broke forth the moment he had left the house. ** Very 
genteel, indeed ; though he might have taken more notice 
of me. See what it is, George, to have the luck of meet- 
ing with good friends.*' 

^ See what it is to deserve good friends, George,'* said 
Ellen. 

" You'll all remember, I hope," said Mrs. Dolly, raising 
her voice, ** that it was I who was the first and foremost 
cause of all this, by taking George along with me to the 
tea-drinking at the bowling-green, where he first got ac- 
quainted with Mr. Belton." 

'' Mr. Belton would never have troubled his head about 
such a little boy as George," said Ellen, '^ if it had not 
been for— you know what I mean, Mrs. Dolly. All I 
wish to say is, that Greorge's own good behaviour was the 
cause of our getting acquainted with this good friend.** 

** And i am sure you y^ere the caUse, mother,** said 
George, ^ of what you call my good behaviour.** 
I Mrs. Dolly, somewhat vexed at this turn, changed ibie 
conversation, saying, >* Well, *tis no matter how we 
made such a good acqoauitance; let us make the most 
of him, and drink his nealth, as becomes us, after dinners 
And now, I suppose, all will go on as usual : none of our 
acquaintance in Paddington need know any thing of what 
has happened.*' 

' Ellen, who was very little solicitous aboirt what Mrs. 
Dolly*s acquaintance in Paddington might think, observed 
that, so far from going on as usual, now they were living 
on borrowed money, it was fit they shouFd retrench aH 
their expenses, and give up the drawing-room and par- 
lour of the house to lodgers. '* So, then, we are to Mve 
like shabby wretches for the rest of our days P* cried 
Mrs. Dolly, 

I ** Better Mve like what we are, poor but industrious 
people,** replied EUen; «<and then we ^lafi never be 
forced to do any thing shabby.** 
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** Ay, Ellen, you ate, as you always are, in the right; 
and aU I desire now in this world is, to make up for the 
past, and to fall to work in some way or other; for idle- 
ness was what first led me to the gaming-table.^ 

Mrs. Polly o^^sed these good resolutions, and urged 
Maurice to send Greorgeto Mr. Belton,tobeghim to lend 
them some more money. '* Since he is in the humour 
to be generous, and since he hais taken a fancv to U8,r 
said she, ** why not take him at his word, and mak,e punch 
wliile the water's hot ?" 

But all that Mrs. Dolly said was lost upon Ellen, who 
declared that she would never be so mean as to encroach 
upon such a generous friend; and Maurice protested 
that nothing that man, woman, or devil could say should 
persuade him to live in idleness another year. He sent 
George the next morning to Mr. Helton with a letter, 
requesting that he would proeure employment for him, 
and stating what he thought himselif fit for. Among 
other things, he mentioned that he could keep accounts. 
That he could writ^ a good hand was evident from his 
letter. Mr. Belton at this time wanted a clerk in his 
manufactory ; and upon Maurice's repeating his promise 
never more to frequent the gaming-table, Mr. Belton, 
^ter a trial, engaged him as lus clerk, at a salary of 50/. 
per annum. 

Every thing now went on well for some months. 
Maurice, on whom his wife's kindness had made a deep 
impression, became thoroughly intent upon his business, 
and anxious to make her some amends for his past follies. 
His heart was now at ease : he came home, after his 
day's work at the countiitg-house, with an open, cheerful 
countenance ; and Ellen was perfectly happy. They told 
all the furniture that was too fine for their present way 
of life to the new lodgers, who took the drawing-room 
and front parlour of their house ; and lived on the profits 
of their s&op : which, being weU attended, was never in 
want of customers. 

One night, about ten o'clock, as little George was sit- 
ting reamng the history of Sandford and Merton, in 
which he was much interested, he was roused by a loud 
knocking at the house-door. He ran to open it : but how 
much was he shocked at the sight he beheld ! It was 
Mrs. DoUy I her leg broken, and her scull fractured! 

Ellen had her brought in, and laid upon a bed, and a 
surgeon was immediately sent for. When Maurice in- 
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qnired how this terrible accident befell Mrs. DoHy, the ac- 
count he received was, that she was liding home finom 
the bowliiiff-green public-house maeh intoxicated; thdt 
she insisted npon stopping to get a glass of peppermint 
and brandy for her stomach ; that seeiiqf she had drunk 
too much already, every thing possible was done to pre- 
vent her from taking any more ; but ^e would not be ad- 
Tised : she said she knew best what agreed with her con- 
stitution; so she alighted, and took the brandy and pep- 
permint; and when she was to get upon her horse again, 
not being in her right senses, she insisted upon clinH)ing 
up by a gate that was on the road^side, instead of going, 
as she was advised, to a bank that wasTa little fartli^r on. 
The gate was not steady, the horse, being pushed, moved, 
she fell, broke her leg,and fractured her scull. 

She was a most shck^king spectacle when she was 
brought home. At first she was in great agony ; but ^e 
afterward fell into a sort of stupor, and lay speechless. 

The surgeon arrived : he set her leg, and during this 
operation she came to her senses, but it was only the 
sensibility of pain. She was then trepanned: but all was 
to no purposes-she died that night ; and of aM the friends, 
as she called them, who used to partake in hertea- 
drinkings and merrimakings,'not one said more when 
they heard of her death than, " Ah, poor Mra. Dolly ! €he 
was always fond of a comfortable glass : Hwas a pity it 
was the death of her at last.*' 

Several tradesmen to whom she died in debt were 
very loud in their complaints; and the landlady at the 
bowling-green did not spare her memory. She went so 
far as to say that it was a shame such a drunken quean 
should have a Christian burial ! What little clothes Mrs. 
Dolly left at her death were given up to l^r creditors. 
She had owed Maurice ten guineas ever since the first 
month of their coming to Paddinffton ; and when she was 
on her death-bed, during one of the intervals that she was 
in her senses, she beckoned to Maurice, and told hun, in 
a voice scarcely intelligible, he would find in her left- 
hand pocket what she hoped would pay him the ten 
gmneas he had lent to her. However, upon searchhig 
this pocket no money was to be found, except sixpence 
in halfpence : nor was there any thing of vsdue about hen 
They turned the pocket inside out, and shook it ; th^ 
opened every wer that came out of it, but these wcee 
1^ old bills. Ellen at last examined a new i^awl which 
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had been thrust into this pod^et, and which whb an 
crumpled up: she observed that one of the corners was 
doubled down, and pinned; and upon taking out the yel* 
low crooked {nn, she discoi^ered under the comer of the 
shawl a bit of paper, much soiled with snuff, and stauned 
with liquor^ ^' How it smells of brandy !" said Ellen, as 
she opened it. " Whatis it, Maurice I** 

^' It is not a bank-note. It is a lottery-ticket, I do be* 
Ueve!" cried Maurice. ^^Ay, tluit it is! She put into 
the lottery without letting us know any thing of the 
matter. Well, as she said, periiaps this may pay me my 
ten guineas, and overpay me, who knows ! We were 
lucky with our last ticket ; and why should not we be as 
lucky with this, or luckier, hey, Ellen t We might have 
ten* thousand pounds or twenty thousand pounds this 
time instead of five, wlgr not, hey, EUenT* But Maurice, 
observing that Ellen looked grave, and was not much 
charmed with the lottery-ticket, suddenly chan^ged his 
tone, and said, " Now donH you^ Ellen, go to thmk tiiat 
my head will run on nothing but this here lottery-ticket. 
It will make no difference on earth in me : I shall mind 
my business just as well as if there was no such thingi I 
promise you. If it come up a priie, well and good : and 
if it come up a blank, why, well and ^od too. So do 
you keep the ticket, and I shall never thmk more about 
it, Ellen. Only, before you put it 1^, just let me lock at 
the number. What makes yon smile I*' 

^ I smiled only because I think I know yon better than 
you know yourself. But perhaps that should not make 
me smile,'* said Ellen : and elie eave a deep sigh. 

^ Now, wife, why will you sini ? I can*t bear to hear 
you sigh,'' said Maurice, angruy.. ^ I tell you I know 
myself, and have a right to know myself, I say, a great 
deal better than you do ; and so none of your nghs, vnfe.'* 

Ellen rejoiced to see that his prkle worked ifpon him 
in this manner; and mildly told him she was very glad 
to find he thought so much about her sig^s. *^ Why,** 
said Maurice, ** you are not one of those wives that are 
always taunting and scolding their husbands ; a^ that's 
the reason, I take it, why a.fook or a word from you goes 
so far with me." He paused for a few moments, keep- 
ing his eyes fixed upon the lottery-ticket ; then, snatch- 
ing it up, he continued, ^ This lottery-ticket may tempi 
me to game again; for, as William Deane said, ptftting 
into the lottery is gaming, and the worst sort of gaming. 
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So, Eil^i, ni show yoQ that though I was a fool onee, FH 
never be a fool again. All your goodness was not thrown 
away upon me. FU go and seU this lottery-ticket imme- 
diately at the office for whatever it is worth : and youU 
give me a kiss when I come home again, I know, Elien.^ 

Maurice, pleased with his own resolution, went di- 
rectly to the lottery-office to sell his ticket. He was 
obliged to wait some time ; for the place was crowded 
with i)ersons who came to inquire after tickets which 
they had ensured. 

Many of these ignorant imprudent poor people had 
hazarded guinea after guinea, till they .found them- 
selves overwhelmed with debt ; and their liberty, char- 
acter, and existence depending on the turning of the 
whed. What anxious faces did Maurice behold ! How 
many he heard, as they went out of the office, curse their 
folly for having put into the lottery ! 

He pressed forward to sell his ticket. How rejoiced 
he was wli^n he had parted with this dangerous tempta- 
tion, and when he had received seventeen guineas in 
hand, instead of anxious hopes ! How different were his 
feelings at this instant from those of many that were 
near him I He stood to contemplate the scene. Here 
he saw a poor maid-servant, with scarcely clothes to 
cover her, who was stretching her thin neck across the 
coimter, and asking the clerk, in a voice of agcmy, 
whether her ticket, number 45, was come up yet 

^Number 45?'' answered the derk, with the most 
careless air imaginable. " Yes,** turning over the leaves 
of his book : " number 45, jcou say— yes : it was drawn 
vesterday-^a blank.'' The Inretched woman clasped her 
hands, and burst into tears, exclaiming, <'Then I'm 
nndone!" 

Nobody seemed. to have time to attend to her. A man- 
servant 4n Uvery oushed her away, saying, ^ You have 
your answer, and have no more business here, stopping 
the way. Pray, sir, is number 336, the ticket I've en- 
sured* so high, come up to-day ?" 

<<Ye8, sir-^lank." At the word blank, the disap- 
pointed footman poured forth a volley of oaths, declaring 
that he should be in jail before night; to all which the 
lottery-office keeper only answered '* 1 can't help it, sir; 
I can't help it. It is not my fault. Nobody is forced to 

* This w9fi w|it^ beite^ the late tot of parli^meat against enrnptof ia 
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pat into the Idttery, sir. Nobody^s obliged to ensure, sir. 
*Twa8 your own choice, Bir. Don't blame me." 

Meanwhile a person behind the footman repeating the 
words he had addressed to the poor wooian, cried/'* You 
have your'answer, sir ; don't stop the way^" 

Maurice was particularly struck with the agitated 
countenance of one man, who seemed as if the suspense 
of his mind had entirely bereaved him of all recollection* 
When he was pressed forward by the crowd, and found 
himself opposite to the clerk, he was asked twice, 
" What'd 3^ur business, sir t" before he could speak ; 
and then could only utter the words — ^number 7 ? " Still 
in the wheel," was the answer* ^ Our messenger is not 
vet returned from Guildhall with news of what has 
been drawn this last hour. If you will call again at 
three we can answer you." The man seemed to feel 
this as a reprieve ; but as he was retiring there' came one 
with a slip of paper in his hand. This was the messen- 

Sir fi:om Guildhall, who handed the paper to the clerk, 
e read aloud, '* Number 7. Were you Aot inquiring 
for 7, sir 1'-' 

** Yes," said the pale trembling man. 

'•^ Number 7 is just come up, sir— a blank." 

At the fatal word blank the man fell flat upon his face 
in a swodn. Those near him lifted him out into the 
street, for air. 

<< Here, sir ; you are going without your change, after 
waiting for it so long," cried the clerk to Maurice ; who, 
touch^ with compassion for the man who had just 
Allien, was foUawing those who were carrying him out. 
When he got into the street, Maurice saw the poor crea- 
ture sitting on a stone, supported by a hackney-coach- 
man, who held some vinegar to his nose, at the same 
time asking him if he did not want a coach I 

^ A coach ! Oh, no," said the man, as he opened his 
eyes. *' I have not a farthing of money in the world." 
The haokney-coachman swore that was a sad case, and 
ran across the street to offer his services* where they 
could be paid for: **A coach, if . you want one, sir. 
Heavy rain coming on," said he, looking at the sUver, 
which he saw through the half-closed fingers of Maurice's 
hand. 

^ Yes, I want a coach," said Maurice : and bade the 
coachman draw up to the stone where the poor man 
who had swooned W^as sitting. Maurice was really a 
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good-natured fSellow; and he had peculiar pitf for the 
anguish this man seemed to feel, because he recollected 
what pe had suffered himself, when he had been ruined 
at the gaming-taMe. 

'^ You are not able to walk: here is acoad}; I will 
go 3rour way, and set you down, sir,** said Mamice. 

The unfortunate man accepted this offer. As they 
went along he sighed bitterly, and once said, with great 
vehemence, ^ Curse these lotteries ! Curse these lot- 
teries !** Maurice now rejoiced more than erer at having 
conquered his proi)ensity to gaming, and at having sold 
his ticket. ^ 

When they came opposite to a hosier's shop in Ox- 
ford-street, the stranger thanked him, and desired to be 
set down. ** This is my home,*' said he ; "or this was 
my home,. I ought to say," pointing to his shop as he let 
down the coach-glass. ** A sad warning exami^ I am ! 
But I am troubling you^ sir, with what noway concerns 
you. I thank you, sir, for your cirility," added he, turn- 
ing away from Maurice, to hide the tears wluch stood in 
his eyes : •* good day to ydu." 

He then prepared to get out of tiie coach ; but while 
the coachman was letting down the step, a gentleman 
came out of the hosier's shop to the door, kad cried, 
''Mr. Fulham, I am glad you are come at la»t. I have 
been waiting for you this half-hour, and was just going 
away." Maurice pulled aside the flap of the hosier's 
coat, as he was getting out, that he might peep at the 
gentleman who spoke; the voice was so like William 
Deane's that he was quite astonished. ''It is! It is 
William Deane \^ cried Maurice, jumping out of the 
coach, and shaking hands with his friend. 

William Deane, ^ough now higher in the wt>rld Uian 
Robinson, was heartily glad to see him again, and to re- 
hew their old intimacy. "Mr. Fulham," said he, turn- 
ing to Ihe hosier, " excuse me to day ; 111 come and set* 
tie accounts with 3rou to-morrow.** 

On their way to Paddington, Maurice related to his 
friend all that had passed since they parted; how his 
good luck in the lottery tempted him to try his fortune 
at the gaming-table ; how he was cheated by sharpers, 
and reduced to the brink of utter ruin ; how kind EHen 
waJB towards him in this distress ; how he was relieved 
by Mr. Belton, who was induced to assist him from re- 
gard to Ellen and little George ; how Mrs. IMly drank 
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herself iato iD health, which would sooa have killed her, 
if she had liot in a drunken fit shortened the business, 
by fractunng her scull ; and, lastly, how she left him a 
lottery ticket, which he had just sold, lest it should be 
the cause of fresh imprudence. '*.You see," added 
Maurice, " I do not forget all you said to me about lot* 
teries. — ^Better take good advice late than never. But 
now, teH me your history." 

« No," relied William Deane ; « that I shall keep tiU 
we are all at dinner ; Ellen and you, I and my friend 
George, who I hope has not forgotten me." He was- 
soon convinced that George had not forgotten him, by 
the joy he showed at seeing him again. 

At dinner William Deane informed them that he was 
become a rich man, by having made an improvement 
in the machinery of the cotton-mills, which, after a great 
ded of peirseverance, he had brought to succeed in prac- 
tice. ^ When I say that I am a rich man," continued 
he, '^ I mean richer than ever I expected to be. I have 
a share in the cotton-mill^ and am worth about two 
thousand pounds.". 

** Ay," said Maurice, " you have trusted to your own 
Bense and industry '^ and not to gaming and lotteries." 

^ I am heartilv rejoiced you have nothing, more to do 
with them," said William Peane: ** but all this time y#u 
forget that I am your debtor. You lent me five guineas 
at a season when I had nothing. The books, i bpnght 
with your money helped me to knowle^^^, without 
which I shouJd never have got forward. Now t have a 
scheme for my httle friend George that will, I hope, turn 
out to your liking. You say he is am intelligent, nonest, 
industrious lad ; and that he understands book-keeping, 
and writes a good hand : I am sure he is much obliged 
to you for giving him a good education." 

'* To his mother, there, he's obUged for it all," said 
Maurice. 

"Without it," continued William Deane, "1 might 
wish him very well, but I could do little or nothing for 
him. But, as I was going to tell you, that unfortunate 
man whom you brought to his own door in the hackney- 
coach to-day, Maurice, is a hosier, who had as good a 
business as most in the city ; but he has ruined himself 
.entirely by gaming. He is considerably in our debt for 
cotton, and I am ta settle accounts with him to-morrow, 
when he is to give up all his concerns into my hands, m 
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behalf of his brother, who has commissibBed me to 
manage the business, and dissolve the partnership ; as 
he cannot hazard himself even out of friendship for a 
brother, with one that has taken to gaming* Now my 
friend, the elder Fulham, is a steady mam, and is in want 
of a ffood lad for an a^^rentice. With your leave, I will 
speak to him, and get hia» to take George ; and as to the 
fee, I will take care and settle that for you. I am ^Lad 
I have found you all out at last. No thanks, pray. Re- 
collect, I am Only pa3dng my old debts." 

As William Deane desired to have no thanks, we shall 
omit the recital of those which he received, both in words 
and looks. We have only to inform. our readers, furUier, 
that George was bound apprentice„to the hosier ; that he 
behaved as Well as might be expected from his excellent 
education ; that Maurice continued, in Mr. Belton's ser- 
vice, to conduct himself so as to secure the confidence 
and esteem of his master ; and that he grew fonder and 
fonder of home, and of Ellen, who enjoyed the delight- 
ful reflection that she had effected the happiness of her 
husband and her son. 

May equal happiness attend every such good wife and 
mother ! And may every man, who, like Maurice, is 
tempted to be a gamester, reflect that a good character, 
and domestic happiness, which cannot be won in any 
lottery, are worth more than the five thousand, or even 
the ten thousand pounds prize, let any Mrs. Dolly in 
Christendom say what she will to the contrary. 

Sept. 1799. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TuKRC are two sorts of content : one ia connected with 
exertion, the other with habits of indolence $ the first is 
a virtue, the second a vice. Examples of bqth may be 
found in abundance in Ireland. There you majr some- 
time9 see a man in sound health submitting day after day 
to evils which a few hours' laboinr wouM remedy ; and you 
are provoked to hear him say, *' It will do weU enough for 
me. Didn't it do for my father before me I I can make 
a shift with things for my tftne : anyhow, I'm content." 

This kind of content is indeed the bane of industry. 
But instances of a different sort may be found, in various 
of the Irish peasantry. Among them we may behold 
men struggling with adversity with all the strongest 
powers of mind and body ; and supportine^ irremediable 
evils with a degree of cheerful fortitude which must ex- 
cite at once our pity and admiration. 

In a pleasant village in the province of Leinster there 
lives a family of the name of Gray. Whether or not 
they are any way related to Old RobUi Gray history 
does not determine ; but it is very possible that they are, 
because they came, it is said, originally from the north 
of Ireland, and one of the sons is actually called Robin. 
Leaving this point, however, in the obscurity which in- 
volves the early history of the most ancient and illustri- 
ous famiUes, we proceed to less disputable and perha^ 
more useful facts. It is well knolvn, that is, by all his 
neighbours, that Farmer Gray began life with no venr en- 
couraging prospects : he was the yonngest of a large 
fomily, and the portion of his father's (property that fell 
to his share was but just sufficient to maintain his wife 
and three children. At his father's death, he had but one 
hundred poimds in ready money, and' 1^ was oUiged to 
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go into a poor mnd-walled cabin, facing the door of which 
there was a green pool of stagnant water ; and before 
the window, of one pane, a dunghill, that, reaching to 
the thatch of the roof, shut out the light, and filled the 
house with the most noisome smell. The ground sloped 
towards the house door ; so that in rainy weather, when 
the pond was full, the kitchen was overflowed ; and at 
all times the floor wasi so damp and soft, that the print 
of thenails of brogues was left m it wherever the wearer 
set down his foot. To be sure, these nail-marks could 
scarcely be seen, except just near the door or where the 
light of the fire immediately shone ; because, elsewhere, 
the smoke was so thick that the pig might have been 
within a foot of you without your seeing him. The far- 
mer inhabitants of this numsion had, it seems, been con- 
tent without a ehknney ; and,, indeed, almost without a 
roof; the couples and purlins of the roof, having once 
given way, had never been repaired, and swagged down 
by the weight of the thatch^ so that the ends threatened 
the wigs of the imwary. 

The prospect without docnrs was Scarcely more en- 
couraging to our heroiham^e scene within : the £urm 
consisted of about forty acres; and. the fences of the 
grazing-land were «o bad, thitt the neighbours' cattle 
took possession of it iremiently by day, and always by 
night. The tillage-ground had been so ill managed by 
his predecessor, that the land was what is called quite 
out of heart. 

If Farmer Gray had also been out of heart, he and his 
farail^r might at Una hour have been beggars. His 
situation was thought desperate by many of his neigh- 
bours ; and a few £iy8 after his father's decease, many 
came to condc^ with him. AnuHig the rest was easy 
Simon ; or, as some called him, soft Simon, on account 
of his unresisting disposition, and contented, or, as we 
should rather name it, reckless temper. He was a sort of 
a half or a half-quarter gentleman, had a small patrimony 
of a hundred or a hundred and . M^ pounds a year, a 
place in the excise worth fifty more, wtd a mill, which 
might have been worth another hundred annually, had it 
not been suffered to stand still for many a year. 

** Wheugh ! wheugh ! What a bustle we are in I and 
what a world of troid:^ is here !" cried Simon, when he 
came to Gray's house, and found him on the ladder 
taking off the decayed tiuitch ; while one of his sonsi a 
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lad of about fourteen, was hard at w<»rk filling a cart 
from the dunghill, which blockaded the window. His 
youngest son, a boy of twelve, with a face and neck red 
with heat, was making k drain to carry off the water 
from the green pond : and Rose, the sister, a girl of ten 
years old, was collecting the ducks, which her mother 
was going to carry to her landlord's to sell. 

" Wheugh ! wheugh ! wheugh ! Why what a world 
of bustle and trouble is here! Troth, Jemmy Gray, 
you're in a bad way, sure enough ! Poor cratur ! poor 
cratur !" 

** No man," replied Gray, " deserves to be called poor 
that has his health and the use of his limbs. Besides," 
continued he, " have not I a good wilfe and good children ; 
and, with those blessings, has not a man sufficient rea- 
son to be content !*• 

" Ay, to be sure : that's the only way to get through 
this world," said Simon ; *' whatever comes, just to take 
it easy, and be content. Content and a warm chimney- 
corner is all in all, according to my notion." 

" Yes, Simon," said Gray, laughing; "but your kind 
of content would never do for me. Content^ that sits 
down in the chimney-corner, and does nothing but smoke 
his pipe, will soon have the house about his ears ; and 
then what will become of content ?" 

" Time enough to think of that when it comes," s«ud 
Simon: " fretting never propped a house yet; and if it 
did, I would rather see it fall than fret." 

** But could not you prop the house," said Gray, " with- 
out fretting ?" 

" Is it by putting my shoulders to it ?" said Simon. 
^ My shoulders have never been used to hard work, and 
don't like it any ^ay. As long as I can eat, drink, and 
sleep, and have a coat to my Imck, what matter for the 
rest ? Let the world go as it will, I'm oontent. Shoo ! 
shoo ! The button is off t^e neck of this great-coat of 
mine, and how will I keep it on? A pin sure will do as 
well as a button, and better. Mrs.' Gray, or Miss Rose, 
111 thank you kindly for a pin." 

He stuck the pin in the place of the button, to fasten 
the great-coat round his throat, and walked off: it 
pricked his chin about a dozen times before the day was 
over ; but he forgot the next day, and the next, and the 
next, to have the button sewed on. He was content 
(0 make shift, as he called it, with the pin. This is 

Vol. IV.— I 
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precis^y the q[)ecies of content which leads to beg* 
gary. 

Not such the temper of our friend Gray. Not an in- 
convenience that he could remedy by industry or in- 
genuity was he content to endure ; but necessary evils 
he bore with unshaken patience and fortitude. His 
house was soon new roofed and new thatched; the 
dunghill was removed, and spread over that part of his 
land which most wanted manure ; the putrescent water 
of the standing pool was drained off, and fertilized a 
meadow ; and the kitchen was never again overflowed 
in rainy weather, because the labour of a half a day 
made a narrow trench which carried off the water. 
The prints of the shoe-nails were no longer visible in 
the floor : for the two boys trod dry mill-seeds into the 
clay, and beat the floor well, till they rendered it quite 
hard and even. The rooms also were cleared of smoke, 
for Gray built a chimney; and the kitchen-window, 
which had formerly been stufflBd up, when the wind blew 
too hard, with an old or new hat, was glazed. There 
was now light in the house. Light ! the great friend of 
cleanliness and order. The pig could now no longer 
walk in and out unseen and unreproved ; he ceased to be 
an inmate of the kitchen. 

The kitchen was indeed so altered from what it had 
been during the reign of the last master, that he did not 
know it again. It was not in the least Uke a pig-sty. 
The walls were whitewashed ; and "Shelves were put up, 
on which clean wooden and pewter utensils were ranged. 
There were no heaps of forlorn rubbish in the corners of 
the room; nor even an old basket, or a bkmke^ or a 
doak, or a great-coat, thrown down just for a minute, 
out of the ffirPs way. No : Rose was a girl who always 
put every thing in its place ; and she foimd it almost as 
easy to hang a coat, or a cloak, upon a peg, as to throw 
it down on the floor. She thought it as convenient to 

gut the basket and turf-kish out of her way, when her 
rothers had brought in the potatoes and fuel, as to let 
them lie in the middle of the kitchen, to be stumbled 
over by herself and her mother, or to be gnawed and 
clawed by a cat and dog. These may seem trifles un- 
worthy the notice of the historian ; but trifles such as 
these contribute much to the comfort of a poor family, 
and therefore deserve a place in their simple annsds. 
It Was a matter of suiprise and censure to some of 
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Furmer <3ray'8 nei^hboDrsi that he began by laying ont it 
could not be less than ten pounds (a great sum for him !) 
on his house and garden at the first setting out ; when» 
to be 8ure» the land would have paid him better if the 
money had been laid out there. And, why could not he 
make a shift to live on in the old cabin, for a while, as 
others had done before his time well enough t A poor 
man should be contented with a poor house. Where was 
the use, said they, of laying out the good ready penny 
in a way that would bring nothing in ? 

Farmer Gray calculated that he could not have laid 
out his money to better advantage ; for by these ten 
pounds he had probacy saved his wife, his children, and 
himself from a putrid fever, or from the rheumatism. 
The former inhabitants of this house who had been 
content to live with the dunghill close to the window, 
and the green pool overflowing the kitchen, and the 
sharp wind blowmg in through the broken panes, had, in 
the course of a few years, lost their health. The father 
of the family had been crippled by the rheumatism, 
two children died of the fever, and the mother had such 
an inflammation in her eyes that she could not see to work, 
spin, or do any thing. Now the whole that was lost by 
the family sickness, the doctor^s bill, and the burying of 
the two children, all together, came in three years to 
nearl3r three times ten pounds. Therefore Mr. Gray 
was, if we only CQpsider money, a very prudent man. 
What could he or anybody do without health 1 Money 
is not the first Ihing to be thought of in this world; for 
there are many things that money cannot buy, and 
health is one of them. ** Health can make money, bi^ 
money cannot make health,^ said our wise farmer. 
" And then for the value of a few shillings, say pounds, 
we have light to see what we are doing, and shelves, 
and a press to hold our clothes in. Why now, this will 
be all so much saved to us by-and-by ; for the clothes 
will last the longer, and the thmgs about us will not go to 
wreck ; and when I and the boys can come home after 
our day^s work to a house like this, we may be content** 

Havmg thus ensured, as far as it was in his power, 
health, cleanliness, and comfort in his house, our hero 
and his sons turned their attention to the farm. They 
set about to repair all the fences; for the boys, though 
they were young, were able to help their father in the 
iarm : they were willing to work, and happy to work 
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with htm. John, the eldest lad, could set potatoes, and 
Robin was able to hold the plough : so that Gray did not 
hire any servant-boy to help him; nor did Mrs. Gray 
hire a maid. ** Rose and I," said she, *' can manage very 
well to look after the two cows, and milk them, and make 
^he butter, and* get something too by our spinning. We 
must do without servants, and may be haj^y and content 
to serve ourselves." 

** Times will grow better ; that is, we shall make them 
better every year : we must have the roughest first," said 

Gray. 

The first year, to be sure, it was rough enough ; and, 
do what they could, they could not do more than make 
the rent of the farm, which rent amounted to forty 
pounds. The landlord was a Mr. Hopkins, agent to a 
gentleman who resided in England. Mr. Hopkins insisted 
upon having the rent paid up to the <iay, and so it was. 
Gray contented himself by thinking that this was perhaps 
for the best. " When the rent is once paid," said he, 
^it cannot be called for again, and I am in no man's 
power ; that's a great corpfort. To be sure, if the half- 
year's rent was left in my hands for a few months, it 
might have been of service : but it is better not to be 
under an obligation to such a man as Mr. Hopkins, who 
would make us pay for it, in some shape or other, when 
we least expected it." 

Mr. Hopkins was what is called in Ireland a middle- 
man ; one that takes land from great proprietors, to set 
it again at an advanced, and often an exorbitant, price to 
the poor. Gray had his land at a fair rent, because it 
was not from Mr. Hopkins his father had taken the 
lease ; bat from the gentleman to whom this man was 
agent. Mr. Hopkins designed to buy the land which 
Gray farmed ; and he therefore wished to make it appear 
as unprofitable as possible to his landlord, who, living in 
England, knew but Uttle of his own estate. " If these 
Grays don't pay the rent," said he to his driver^ "pound 
their cattle, and sell at the end of cfight days. If they 
break and run away, I shall have the land clear, and may 
make a compliment of it to tenants and friends of my 
own, after it comes into my hands." 

He was rather disappointed when the rent was paid 
to the day. " But," said he, " it won't be so next year; 
the man is lading out his money on the ground, on drain- 
ing and fencing, and that won't pay suddenly. Well 
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leave the rent in his hands for a year or so, and bring 
down an ejectment upon him, if he onee gets into our 
power, as he surely will. Then, all that he has done to 
the house will be so much in my way. What a fool he 
was to lay out his money so !" 

It happened, however, that the money which Gray had 
laid out m making his house comfortable and neat was 
of the greatest advantage to him, and at a time and in a 
way which he least expected. . His cottage was within 
sight of the high road, that led to a town from which it 
was about a mile distant. A regiment of English arrived, 
to be, quartered in the town; and the wives of some of 
the soldiers came a few hours after their husbands. One 
of these women, a sergeant's wife, was taken suddenly 
in labour, before Ihey reached the town ; and the sol- 
dier who conducted the baggage-cart in which she was, 
drew up to the first among a row of miserable cabins, 
that were by the road-side, to ask the people if tliey 
would ^ve her lodging: but the sick woman was shocked 
at the sight of the smoke and dirt of this cabin, and begged 
to be carried on to the neat whitewashed cottage that 
she saw at a little distance. — ^This was Gray's house. 

His wife received the stranger with the greatest kind- 
ness and hosfMtality ; she was able to. offer her a neat 
bed, and a room that was perfectly dry and clean. The 
sergeant's wife was brought to bed soon after her arrival, 
and remained with Mrs. Gray till she recovered her 
strength. She was grateful for the kindness that was 
shown to her by Mrs. Gray; and so was her husband, 
the sergeant. Hq came one evening to the cottage, and 
in his blunt English fashion said, *' Mr. Gray, you know 
I, or my wife, which is the same thing, have caus^ to be 
obhged to you, or yoUr wife, which comes also to the 
same thing : now one good turn deserves another. Our 
cornel has ordered mev I being quarter-master, to sell 
off by auction some of the cast horses belonging to the 
regiment : now I have bought in the best for a trifle, and 
hav^ brought hihi here, with me, to beg you'll accept of 
him, by way of some sort of a return for the civilities you 
and your wife, that being, as I said, the same thmg, 
showed me and mine." 

Gray replied he was obUged to him for this offer of the 
horse, but that he could not think of accepting it ; that 
he was very glad his wife had been able to show any 
kindness or hospitality to a stranger; but that, as they 
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did not keep a pablic-hoasei they couM not take any thing 
in the way of pa3mient. 

The sergeant was more and more pleased by Farmer 
Gray's generosity. ^' Well,** said he, ^l heard, before I 
came to Ireland, that the Irish were the most hospitable 
people on the face of ^e earth ; and so I find it come 
true, and I shall always say so, whereyer I'm quartered 
hereafter. And now do pray answer me,, ia there any 
the least thing 1 can ever do to oblige you ? for, if the 
truth must be told of me, I don't like to lie under an 
obligation, any more than another, where I can help it." 

** To show you that I do not want to lay you under 
one," said Gray, ^ I'U tell you how you can do as much 
for me, and ten times as much, as I have done for you ; 
and this without hurting yourself or any of your em- 
ployers a penny." 

^ Say how, and it shall be done." 

*' By tetting me have the dung of the banacks, which 
will make my land and me rich,, without making yon 
poorer; for I'll give 3wa the fair price^ whatever it is. 
I don't ask you to wrong your emfdoyers- of a farthing." 

The sergeant promised this should be done, and rejoiced 
that he had found some means of serving his friend. 
Gray covered ten acres with the manure brought from 
the barracks; and the next year these acres were in 
excellent heart. This was 8ufficie4it for the grazing of 
ten cows : he had three, and he bought seven more ; and 
with what remained of his hundred pound8,'after paying 
for the cows, he built ashed and a cow-house. His wife 
and daughter. Rose, who was now about fourteen, were 
excellent managers of the dairy. They made, by butter 
and butter-milkt about four pounds each cow within, the 
year. The butter they salted and took to market, at the 
neighbouring town; the butter-milk they sold to the 
country people, who, according to the custom of the 
neiglibourhood, came to the house for it. 

l^sides this, the^ reared five calves, which,, at a year 
old, they sold for fifteen guineas and a half. The dairy 
did not, however,, employ all the time of this industrious 
mother and daughter ; they had time for spinning, and 
by this cleared six guineas. They also* made some little 
matter by poultnr ; but that waa only during the first 
year : afterward Mr. Hopkins sent notice that thev must 
pay all the duty-fowlj and duty^geese, and, turkeys,* cnarged 
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m the lease, or compound with him by paying two 
guineas a year. This gentleman had many methods of 
squeezing money out of poor tenants ; and he was not 
inehned.to spare the Grays, whose farm he noi/ic more 
than ever wished to possess ; because its value had been 
considerably increased by the judicious industry of the 
farmer and his sons. 

Young, as they were, both Farmer Gray's sons had a 
share in these improvements. The eldest had drained 
a small field, which used to be called the rushy field, 
from its having been quite covered with rushes. Now 
there was not a rush to be found upon it, and his father 
gave him the profits of the field, and said that it should 
be called by his name. Robin, the youngest son, had, 
by his faUier's advice, tried a little experiment, which 
many of his neighbours ridiculed at first, and admired at 
last. The spring which used to supply the duck-pond, that 
often flooded the house, was at the head of a meadow, 
that sloped with a fall sufilcient to let the water run ofl^ 
Robin flooded the meadow, at the proper season of the 
year ; and it produced afterward a crop such as never had 
oeen seen there before. His father .called this meadow 
Robin's meadow, and gave him the value of the hay that 
was made upon it 

•*Now^ my dear boys," said this good father, "you 
have made a few guineas for yourselves ; and here are a 
lew more for ^rou, all that I can spare : let us see what 
you can do with this money. I nhall take a pride in 
seeing you get forward by your own industry and clever- 
ness ; 1 don't want you to slave for me all your best 
days ; but shall always be ready, as *« father should be, 
to give you a helping hand." 

The sons had scarcely a word in answer to this, for 
fheir hearts were full ; but that night, when they were 
by themselves, one said to the other, ^ Brother, did you 
see Jack Reel's letter to his father I They say he has 
sent home ten guineas to him. Is there any truth in it, 
think you I" 

** Yes ; I saw the letter, and a kinder never was written 
from son to father.* The ten guineas I saw paid into 
the old man's hand ; and, at that same minute, I wished 
it was I that was doing the same by my own father." 

^ That was Just what I was thinking of, when I asked 
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yoQ if you saw the letter. Why, Jack Reel had Dothliifv 
when he went abroad, with the army to Egypt, last year. 
Well, I never had a liking myself to fofiow the dram t 
but it'js almost enough to tempt one to it. If I thought 
I could send home ten guineas to my father^ I would 'hst 

to-morrow*" 

" That would not be well done of you, Robin," said 
John ; " for my father would rather have you, a great deal, 
than the ten guineas, I am sure : to say nothing of my 
poor mother, and Rose, and myself, who would be sony 
enough to hear of your being knocked on the head, as is 
the fate, sooner or later, of them that follow the army. 
I would rather be any of the trades that hurt nobody, 
and do good to a many along with myself, as father said, 
t'other day. Then^ what a man niakes so he makes 
with a safe conscience, and he can enjoy it." 

" You are right, John, and I was wrong to talk of Hist- 
ingy^ sakl Robin ; " but it was only Jack Reefs letter, 
and the ten guineas sent to his father, that put it into my 
head. I may make as much for my father by staying 9X 
home and minding my business. So now, good night 
to you ; rU go to sleep, and we can talk more ^^bout it 
all to-morrow." 

The next morning, as these two youths were setting 
potatoes for the family, and considering to vrfaat they 
should turn their hands when the potatoes were all set, 
they were interrupted hy a little gossoon^ who came run- 
ning up as hard as he could, crying, *^ Murder ! murder! 
Simon O'Dougherty \^antsyon. For the love of God, cross 
the bog in all haste, to help pull out his bcn^e, that has 
tumbled into the old ^tan-pit, there beyond, in the night T' 

The two brothers immediately followed the boy, car- 
rying with them a rope and a halter ; as they guessed 
that soft Simon would not have either. They found him 
wringing his hands beside the tan-pit, in which his horse 
lay smo&ering. A little ragged boy was tagging at the 
horse's head with-a short bit of hay-rope. ^ Oh, murder ! 
murder ! What will 1 do for a halter ? Sure the horse wifl 
be lost, for want pf a halter ; and where in the wide world 
wili I look for one," cried Simon, without stirring one inch 
from the spot. ** Oh, the blessing of heaven be with 
yoQ, lads," continued he, turning at 4he sight of the 
Grays ; ^ you've brought us a halter. But see I it's Just 
over with the poor beast.' All the world put together 
will not get him alive oat of that. I must put up with 
the loss, and be content. He cost me fifteen good guio- 



east and he oonid leap better than any horse in the 
county. Oh, what a pity on him ! what a pity ! But, 
take it easy ; thaf s all we have for it ! Poor cratur I poor 
craturP* 

Without listening to Simon's lamentations, the active 
lads, by the help of Simon and the two boys, pulled the 
horse out of the pit. The poor animal was nearly ex- 
hausted by struggling: but, after some time, he stretched 
himself, and, by degrees, recovered sufficiently to stand. 
One of his legs, however, was so much hurt that he could 
scarcely walk^ and Simon said lie would surely go lame 
for life. 

** Who now would ever have thought of his straying 
into such an ugly {^ace^ of all others ?" continued he 
" I know, for my share, the spot is so overgrown witn 
grass and rubbish, of one kind or other, and it's so long 
since any of the tanning business was going on here, in 
my uncle O'Haggarty's time, that I quite forgot there 
were such thii^ as tan-pits, or any manner 9( {nts, in 
my possession ; and I wish these had been far enough 
off before my own little fdmous Sir Hyacinth O'Brien 
had strayed into them, laming himself for life, like a 
blockhead. For the case was this : I came home late 
last night, not as sober as a judge, and, finding no one up 
but the girl, I gave her the horse to put into the stable, 
and she forgot the door after her, which wants a lock ; 
and there l^ng but a scanty feed of oats, owing to the 
boy's negligence, and no halter to secure the beast, my 
poor Sir Hyacinth strayed out here, as ill-luck would have 
It, into the tan-pit. Bad luck to my uncle 0'Haggarty« 
that had the tan-yard here at all I He might have lived 
as became him, without dirtying his hands with the tan- 
ning of dirty hides.** 

•* I wa^ just goinj^,** said John Gray, ** t« comfort you, 
Simon, for the laming of yovr horse, by observing tlutt, 
if you had your tan-yard again, you conld soon make up 
the price of another horse." 

** Ohoo ! I would not be bothered with any thing of 
the kind. There's the mill of Rosanna there, beyond, 
was the plague of my Hfe, till it stopped ; and I was ^ad 
to have rairly done with it. Them that come after me 
may set it a-going again, and welcome. I have enoagh 
just to serve my time, and am content any way.** 

** But if you could get a fair remt for the ^a]i-yard» 
would you set it 1" aaid John 
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** To that I riioidd make no oljaetioa in life ; pnmM 
I had DO trouble with it,'* replied Sinion^ 

** And if you could get somebody to keep the mill of 
Rosanna going, without giving you any trouble, you 
would not object to that, would you 1" said Robin. 

** Not I^ to be sure," replied Simon, laughing. " What- 
ever Grod sends, be it more or less, I am content. But I 
would not have you think me a fool for all I talk so easy 
about the matter ; I know very well what I might have 

f>t for the mill some years ago, when first it stopped, if 
would have set it to the man that proposed for it ; but, 
though he was as substantial a tenant as you could see, 
yet he affronted me once, at the last election, by calling 
a freeholder of mine over the coals ; and so I was proud 
of an opportunity to show hirii I did not forget. So I 
refused to let him the mill on any terms ;. and I made 
him a speech for his pride to digest at the same time. 
' Mr. Hopkins,' said I, * the lands of Rosanna have been 
in my family these two hundred years and upwards ; and 
though, nowadays, many men think that every thing is 
to be done for money* aiMJ though you, Mr. Hopkins, have 
made as much money as most men could in the same 
time, — all which I don't envy you, — ^yet I must make 
kM to tell you that the lands of Rosanna, or any part 
or parcel thereof, is what you'll never .have while I'm 
alive, Mr. Hopkins, for love or money.' The spiht of 
the O'Doughertys was up within me ; and though all the 
woiid calls me easy Simon, I have my own share of 
proper spirit. These ifiushroom money-makefs, that 
start up from the very dirt under one's feet,. I. can't for 
my part swallow them. Now I should be happy to give 
vou a lease of the mill of Rosanna, after refusing Hop- 
kins; for you and your father before you, lads, have 
been always very civil to me. My tan-pits and all I'm 
ready to talk to you about, and thank you for pulling 
my horse out for me this morning. Wul you walk up 
and look at the mill ? I would attend you myself, but 
must go to the farrier about Sir Hyacinth's leg, instead 
of standing talking here any longer. Good morning to 
you lindly. The girl will give you the key of the mill, 
and show you every thing, the same as myself.. 

Simon gathered his great-coat about him, and walked 
away to the farrier; while the two brothers rejoiced 
lltttt they should aoe the mill without hearing him talk 
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the whole time. Simon, having nothing to do all day 
long but to talk, was an indefatigable gossip. When the 
lands of Rosanna were in question, or when his pride 
was touched, he was terribly fluent. 



CHAPTER n. 

Upoii examining the mill, which was a common oat- 
mill, John Gray found that the upper mOl-stohe was 
lodged upon the lower; and that this was all which pre- 
vented the mill from ^oing. No other part of it was 
<lamaged or out of repair. As to the tan-yard, it was in 
great jdisorder; but it was very conveniently situated; 
was abundantly supplied with water on one side, and 
had an oak copse at the back, so that tan could readily 
be procured. It is true that the bark of Uiese oak-trees* 
which had been planted by his careful uncle O'Haggarty, 
had been much damaged since Simon came into posses- 
sion ; for he had, with his customary negligence, suffered 
cattle to get among them. He had also, to supply him- 
self with ready money, occasionally cut down a grez^t 
deal of the best timber before it arrived at its full growth ; 
and at this time the Grays found every tree of tolerable 
size marked for destruction with the initials of Simoe 
O'Dougherty's name. 

Before they said any thing more dbout the mill or the 
tan-yard to Simon, these prudent brothers consulted 
their father: he advised them to begin cautiously, by 
offering to manage the mill and the tan-yard, during the 
ensuing season, for Simon, for a certain share in the 
profits ; and then, if they should find the business likely 
to succeed, they might tsJ^e a lease of the whole. Simon 
wiUingly made this agreement ; and there was no danger 
in dealing with him, because, though careless and indo- 
lent, he was honest, and would keep his engagements. 
It was settted that John and Robin should have the power, 
at the end of the year, either to hold or give up all con- 
cern in the miH and tan«yard ; and in the mean time* they 
were to manage the busmess for Simon, and to have such 
a share in the profits as would pay them reasonaUj for 
their time and labour^ 
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They succeeded beyond Uieir expectatkms in the imai- 
agement of the miU and tan-yard during their year c^ 
probation ; and Simon, at the end of that time, was ex- 
tremely glad to give them a long lease of the premises,, 
upon their paying him down, by way of fine, the sum of 
one hundred and fifty pounds. This^ sum their father,, 
who had good credit, and who couM give excellent 
security upon his farm, which was now in a flourishmg 
condition, raised for them ; and they determined to re* 
pay him the money by regular yearly portions out of 
their profits. 

Success did not render these young men presumptuous 
or negligent : they went on steadily with business, were 
contented to live frugally and woric hard for some yearSr 
Many of the sons of neighbouring tradesmen and farm- 
ers, who weiB able perhaps to buy a horse or. two, or 
three good coats in a year, and who set up lor gentlemen^ 
and spent their days in hunting, shooting,, or cock-fight- 
ing, thought that the Grays were poor-spirited fellows 
for sticking so close to business. They prcmh^ied that, 
even when these brothers should have made a fortune, 
^ey would nor have the liberality to spend or enjoy it ; 
but this prediction was not verified. The Grays had not 
been brought up to place their haj^piness merely in 
the scraping together pounds, shillings^ and pence ; they 
valued money for money's worth, not for money's sake; 
and, among the pleasures it could purchase, they thought 
that of contributing to Uie happiness of their parents and 
friends the greatest. When they had pdd their father 
the hundred and fifty pounds he had advanced, their next 
object was to buikl a neat cottage for him, near the wood 
«nd mill of Rosanna, on a beautiful spot, upon which 
they had once heard him say that he should l&e to have 
a house. 

We mentioned that Mr. Hopkins, the agent, had a 
view to this farm; and that he was desirous o^ getting 
rid of the Grays ; but this he found no easy matter to 
accomplish, because the rent was always punctually 
paid. Ttiere was no pretence for drivings even for the 
duty-fowls ; Mrs. Gray always had them ready at the 
proper time* Mr. Hopkins was further provoked by 
seeing the rich improvements which our farmer made 
every year on his land : his envy, which oouid be moved 
by the meanest objects of gain, was continoally excited 
by his neighbour's successful industry. To-day he 
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( envied him his green meadows, and to-morrow the 

i crocks of butter packed on the car for Dublin. Parmer 

I Gray's ten cows, which regularly passed by Mr. Hop- 

f kins's window morning and evening, were a sight that 

often spoiled his breakfast and supper : but that which 

grieved this envious man the most was the barrack 

manure; he would stand at his window, and with a 

heavy heart count the car-loads that went to Gray's 

farm. . 

Once he made an attempt to ruin Gray's friend, the 
sergeant, by accusing him secretly of being bribed to 
sell the barrack manure to Gray for less than he had 
been offered for it by others : but the officer to whom 
Mr. Hopkins made this complaint was fortunately a man 
who did not like secret informations : he pubUcly in- 
quired into the truth of the matter, and the sergeant's 
honesty and Mr. Hopkins's meanness were dearly proved 
and contrasted. The ct^nseqiience of this malicious in- 
terference was beneficial to Gray; for the officeir told 
the story to the colonel of the regiment which was- next 
^ quartered in the town, and he to the officer who suc- 
ceeded him ; so th^t year afteir year Mr. Hopkins ap- 
plied in vain for the barrack manure. Farmer Gray had 
always the prefcfrence, and the hatred of Mr. Hopkii» 
knew no bounds ; that is, no bounds but the letter of the 
law, of which he was ever mindfud, because lawsuits are 
expensive. 

At length, however, he devised a legal mode of armoy* 
ing his enemy. Some land belonging ta Mr. Hopkins 
lay between Gray's farm and the only bog in the neig^ 
bourhood : now he would not permit Mr. Gray, or any- 
body belonging to him, to draw turf upon his bog-roaa; 
and he absolutely forbade his own wretched tenants to 
sell turf to the object of his envy. By these meaas, he 
flattered himself he should literally starve the enemy out 
of house and home. 

Things were in this situation when John and Robia 
Gray determined to build a house for their father at Ro« 
sanna. They made no secret to him of their intentions ; 
for they did not want to surprise but to please him, and 
to do every thing in the manner that would be most con* 
venient to him and their mother. Their sister, Rooe^ 
was in all their counsels ; and it had been for the last 
three years one of her chief delights to go^ after hei 
day's work was done, to the miU at Rosanna, to ••• how 
her brothers were going on. How happy are thoso 
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iamUies where there is na envy or jealousy ; but in 
which each individual takes an interest in the prosperity 
of the whole ! Fanner Gray was heartily pleased with 
the gratitude and generosity of his boys, as he still con- 
tinued to call them ; though, by-the-bye, John was now 
three^and-twenty, and his brother only two years 
younger. 

**My dear boys,*' said he, *> nothing could be more 
agreeable to me and your mother than to have a snug 
cottage near yon both, on the very spot which you say 
I pitched upon two years ago. This cabin that we now 
live in, after all I have tried to do to prop it up, and not- 
withstanding all Rose does to keep it neat and clean 
withinside, is but a crazy sort of a place. We are able 
now to have a better house, and I shall be glad to be out 
of the reach of Mr. Hopkins's persecution. Therefore, 
let us set about aiul build a new house. You shall con- 
tribute your share, my boys ; but only a share : mind, I 
say only a share. And I hope next year to contribute 
my share towards building a house for each of you : it 
is time you should think of marrying, and settling : it is 
no bad thing to have a house ready for a bride. We 
shall have quite a. little colony of our own at Rosanna. 
Who knows but I may live to see my grandchildren, ay, 
and my great-grandcmldren, settled there all around me, 
industrious and contented f ' 

Good-will is almost as expeditious and effectual as 
Aladdin's lamp : the new cottage for Farmer Gray was 
built at Rosanna, and he took possession of it the ensuing 
spring. They next made a garden, and furnished it with 
all sorts of useful vegetables and some pretty flowers. 
Rose had great pleasure in taking care of this garden. 
Her brothers also laid out a small green lawn before the 
door; and planted the boundaries with white-thorn, 
crab-trees, macs, and laburnums. The lawn sloped 
down to the water-side : and the mill and copse behind 
it were seen from the parlour-windows. A prettier cot- 
tage, indeed so {Hretty a one,, was never before seen in 
thM county* 

But what was l>etter £ar Uian the pretty cottaee, or the 
neat garden, or the green lawn, or the white-thorn, the 
crab-trees, the lilacs, and the laburnums, was the consent 
that smiled among them. 

Many who have hundreds and thousands are miserable^ 
because they still desire more ; or rather because they 
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know not whal they would have. For instance, Mr. 
Hopkins, tiie rich Mr. Hopkins, who had scraped together 
in about fifteen years above twenty thousand, some said 
.thirty thousand pounds, had never been ha[^y for a single 
day, either while he was making this fortune or when 
he had made it ; for he was of an avaricious, discontented 
temper. The more he had, the more he desired^ He 
oould not bear the prosperity of his neighbours ; and if 
his envy made him industrious, yet it at the same time 
rendered him miserable. Though he was what the world 
calls a remarkably fortunate man, yet the feelings of his 
own mind prevented him from enjoying his success. • He 
had no wife, no children to share his wealth. He would 
not marry, because a wife is expensive; and children 
are worse than taxes. His whole soul was absorbed in 
the love of gain» He denied himself not only the com- 
forts but the common necessaries of life. He was alone 
in the woiid. He was. conscious that no human, being 
loved him. He read his history in the eyes of all his 
neighbours. 

It was known that he had risen iq>on the ruin of others ; 
and the higher he had risen the more conspicuous be- 
came the faults of his character. Whenever any man 
grew negligent of his a^airs, or by misfortune was re- 
duced to distress, Hopkins was at hand to take advan- 
tage of his necessities. His first approaches were always 
made under the semblance of friendship ; but his victims 
soon repented their imprudent confidence when they felt 
themselves in his power. .Unrestrained by a sen^ of 
honour or the feelings of humanity, he felt no scruple in 
pursuing his interest U> the very verge of what the law 
would call fraud. Even his own relations complained 
that he duped them without scruple ; and none but stran- 
gers to his character, or persons compelled by necessity, 
would have any dealings with this man. Of what ad- 
vantage to him, or to any one else, were the thousands he 
had accumulated I 

It may be said that such beings are necessary in so- 
ciety ; that their industry is productive ; and that, there- 
fore, they ought to be preferred to the idle, unproductive 
members df the community : but wealth and happiness are 
not the same things. Perhaps, at some future period, 
enlightened politicians may think the happiness of na- 
tions more important than their wealth. In this point 
CKf view, they would consider all the members of society. 
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who are productive of happiness as neHher useless riot 
despicable ; and, on the contrary, they Would contemn 
and discourage those who merely accumulate money^ 
without enjoying or dispensing happiness. But some 
centuries must probably elapse before such a philosophic 
race of politicians can arise« In the mean time, let u» 
go on with our story. 



CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Hopkins was enraged when he found that his ex- 
pected victim escaped his snares. He saw the pretty 
cottage rise, and the mill of Rosanna work, in despite of 
his malevolence. He long brooded over his madice in 
silence. As he stood one day on the top of a high mount 
on his own estate, from which he had a view of the sur- 
rounding country, his eyes fixed upon the little paradise 
in the possession of his enemies. He always called 
those his enemies of whom he was the enemy : this is 
no uncommon mistake in the language of the passions.. 

,^ The Rosanna mill shall be stopped before this day 
twelvemonth, or my name is not Hopkins,^' said he to 
himself. ** I have sworn vengeance against thoseOrays ; 
and I will humble them to the dust Before i have done 
with them. I shall never sleep in peace tiM I havediiven 
those people from the country." 

It was, however, no easy matter to drive from the 
country such inoffensive inhabitants. The first thing 
Mr. Hopkins resolved upon was to porchase from Simon 
O^Doi^gherty the field adjoining to mat in which the mill 
stood. The brook flowed through this field, and Mr* 
Hopkins saw with malicious satisfaction that he could at 
a small expense turn the course of the stream, and cut 
off the water frOm the mill. 

Poor Simon by this time had reduced himself to a 
situation in which his pride was compelled to yield to 
pecuniary considerations. Within the last tluree yeaits 
his circumstances had been materially changed. While 
he was a bachelor his income had been sufficient to 
maintain him in idleness. Soft Simon, however, at last* 
took it into his head to marry ; or rattter a cannii^ dam- 
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BeU who had been his mistress for some years, took it 
into her head to make him marry. She was skilled in 
the arts both of wheedling and scolding : to resist these 
united powers was too much to be expected from a man 
of Simon's easy temper. 

He argued thus with himself: — ''She has cost me 
more as she is than if she had been my wife twice over ; 
for she has no interest in looking after any thing belong- 
ing to me, but only just living on from day to day, and 
making the most lor herself and her children. And the 
children, too, all in the same way, snatching what they 
can make sure of for themselves. Now, if L make her 
my lawful wife, as she desires, the property will be hers 
as well as mine ; and it will be her interest to look after 
all. She is a stirring, notable woman, and will save me 
a world of trouble, and make the best of every thing for 
her children's sake; and they, being then aU acknow- 
ledged by me, will make my mterest their own, as she 
says ; and, besides, this is the only way left me to have 
peace." 

To avoid the cares and plagues of matrimony, and that 
worst of places a wife's tongue, Simon first was induced 
to keep a mistress, and now, to silence his mistress, he 
made her his wife. She assured him that, till she was 
his lawful lady, she never should have peace or quiet- 
ness ; nor coidd she, in consciencet suffer him to have a 
moment's rest; 

Simon married her, to use his own phrase, out of hand : 
but the n^arriage was only the beginning of new troubles* 
The bride had hordes and clans of relations, who came 
potning in from all quarters to pay their respects to Mrs. 
O'Dougherty. Her good easy man could not shut his 
doors against any one ; the O'Doughertys were above a 
hundred years, ay, two hundred years ago famous for hos- 
pitality ; and it was incumbent upon Simon O'Dougherty 
to keep up the honour of the family. His four children 
were now to be maintained in idleness ; for they, like their 
father, had an insurmountable aversion to business. The 
public opinion of Simon suddenly changed. Those who 
were any way related to the O'Doughertys, and who 
dreaded that he and liis children should apply to them for 
pecuniary assistance, began the cry against him of ** What 
a shame it is* that the man does not do something for 

.* Btny m Charity BchooU. 
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himself and his familv ! How can those expect to be 
helped who won't help themselves I He is contented, 
indeed ! Yes, and he must soon be contented to sell the 
lands that have been in the family so long ; and then, by* 
and-by, he must be content, if he does not bestir himself^ 
to be carried to jail. It is a mn for any one to be content 
to eat the bread of idleness V^ 

These and similar reproaches were uttered often in our 
idle hero's presence. They would perhaps have excited 
him to some sort of exertion, if his friend Sir Hyacinth 
O'Brien had not, in consequence of certain electioneering 
services, and in consideration of his being one of the best 
sportsmen in the county, and of Simon's having named 
a horse after him,^rocured for him a place of al^ut fifty 
pounds a year in the revenue. Upon the profits of this 
place Simon contrived to live in a shambling sort of way. 

How long he might have shuffled on is a problem 
which must now for ever remain unsolved ; for his indo^ 
lence was not permitted to take its natural course; his 
ruin was accelerated by the secret operation of an active 
and malignant power. Mr. Hopkins, who had deter- 
mined to get that field which joined to Gray's mill, and 
who well knew that the pride of the O'Doughertys would 
resist the idea of selling to him any part or parcel of the 
lands of Rosanna, devised a scheme to reduce Simon to 
immediate and inextricable distress. Simon was, as it 
mi^ht have been foreseen^ negligent in discharging the 
duties of his office ; which was that of a supervisor. 

He either did not know or connived at the practices of 
sundry illegal distillers in his neighbourhood. Malicious 
tongues did not scruple to say that he took money upon 
some occasions from the deUnquents ; but this he posi- 
tively denied. Possibly his wife and sons knew more 
of tnis n^atter than he did. They sold certain scraps 
of paper, called protections, to severad petty diistillers, 
whose safest protection would have been Simon's indo- 
lence. One of the scraps of paper, to which there was 
O'Dougherty's signature, fell into the hands of Mr. 
Hopkins. 

That nothing might be omitted to ensure his disgrace, 
Hopkins sent a person, on whom he could depend, to 
give Simon notice that there was an illegal still at such 
a house, naming the house for which the protection was 
granted. Soft Simon received the information with his 
customary carelessness, said it was too late to think of 
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going to eefie the still ttiat evening, and declared ht 
would have it seized the next day : but the next day he 
put it ofl; and the day afterward he forgot it, and tiie day 
after that he received a letter from the collector of excise, 
summoning him to answer to an information which had 
been laid against him for misconduct. In this emergency 
he resolved to have recourse to his friend Sir Hyacinth 
O'Brien, who, he thought, could make interest to screen 
him from justice. Sir Hyacinth gave him a letter to the 
collector, who happened to be in the country. Away he 
went with the letter-r he was met on the road by a friend, 
who advised him to ride as hard after the collector as he 
could, to overtake him^before he should reach Counsellor 
Quin's, where he was engaged to«dine. Counsellor 
Qnin was candidate for the county, in opposition to Sir 
Hyacinth O'Brien;- and it was well understood that 
whomsoever the one favoured the other hated. It be- 
hooved Simon, therefore, to overtake the collector before 
he should be within the enemy's ^tes. Simon whipped 
and spurred, and pufied and fretted, but all in vain ; for 
he was mounted upon the horse which,, as the reader may 
remember, fell into the tan-pit.^ The collector reached 
Counsellor Quin's long before Simon arrived ; and when 
he presented Sir Hyacinth's letter, it was received in a 
manner that showed it came too late. Simon lost his 
place and his fifty pounds a year': but what he found most 
trying to his temper were the reproaches of his wife, 
which were loud, bitter, and unceasing. He knew, from 
experience, that nothing could silence her but letting her 
" have all the plea ;" so he suffered her to rail till sh9 
was quite out of breath, and he veiy nearly asleep, and 
then said, "What you have been observing is all very 
just, no doubt: but since a thing past can't be recallea, 
and those that are upon the ground, as our proverb say^, 
can go no lower, that's a great comfort ; so we may be 
content." 

" Content, in troth I Is it content tb live upon potatoes 
and sah ? I, that am your lawful wife ! And you, that 
are an O'Dougherty too, to let your lady be demeaned 
and looked down upon, as she will be now, even by 
them that are sprung up from nothing since yesterday. 
There's Mrs. Gray, over yonder at Rosanna, liviijig on 
your own land; look at her and look at me! and see 
what a difference there is F'^ 
** Some difference there surely is," sjad Simon. 
*^Some difference there surely is," repeated Mrs* 
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(yDongherty, raising her roice to the shiiilest note o( 
objurgation ; for she was provoked by a sigh that escaped 
Simon as he pronounced his reply ; or rather his acced- 
ing sentence. Nothing, in some cases, provokes a fe- 
male so much as agreeing with her. . 

^ And if there is some difference between me and Mrs. 
Gray, I should be glad to know whose fault that is?" 

" So should I, Mrs. O'Dougherty." 

•* Then I'll tell you, instantly, whose fault it is, Mr. 
O'Dougherty : the fault is your own, Mr. O'Dougherty. 
No, the fault is mine, Mr. O'Dougherty, for marrying you, 
or consorting with you at all. If I had been matched to 
an active, industrious man, like Mr. Gray, I might have 
been as well in the world andbetter than Mrs. Gray ; for 
I should become a fortime better than she, or any of her 
seed, breed, or generation; and it's a scandal in the face 
of the world, and all the world says so, it's a scandal to 
see them 'Grays flourishing and settling a colony there at 
Rosanna at our expeixse !" 

'* Not at our expense, my dear ; for you know we made 
nothing of either tan-yard or mill; and now they pay us 
thirty pounds u year, and that punctually too. What 
should we do without it, now we have lost the place in 
the revenue ? I am sure I think we were very lucky to 
get such tenants as the Grays." 

** In truth, I think no such thing; for if you had be«i 
blessed with the sense of a midge, you might have done 
all they have done yourself: and then what a different 
way your lawful wife and family would have been in ! 
I am sure I wish it had pleased the saints above to have 
married me, when they were about it, to such a man as 
Farmer Gray or his sons." ^ 

^ As for the sons," said Simon, ^ they ars aiittle out 
of the way in point of age : but to Farnser Gray I see no 
otpection in life: and, if he sees none, and will change 
wives, I'm sure. Ally, I shall be content." 

The sort of composure and dry humour with which 
Simon made this last speech overcame tlie small remains 
of Mrs. O'Dougherty's patience : she burst into a pas- 
sion of tears ; and from this hour — ^it being now past 
eleven o'clock at night, — from this hour till six in the 
morning she never ceased weeping, wailing, and up* 
braiding. 

Simon rose from his sleepless bed, saying, ** The saints 
above, as you call them, must take care of you now. 
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Ally, anyhow ; for I'm fairly tired out : so I most go a- 
hunting or a-shooting with my friend Sir Hyacinth 
O'Brien, to recruit my spirits." 

The unfortimate Simon found, to his mortification, 
that his horse was so lame he could scarcely walk. 
While he was considering where he could borrow a 
horse, just for the day's hunt, Mr. Hopkins rode into his 
yard, mounted upon a fine hunter. Though naturally 
supercilious, this gentleman could stoop to conquer : he 
was well aware of Simon's dislike to him, but he also 
knew that Simon was in distress for money. Even the 
strongest passions of those who involve themselves in 
pecuniary difficulties must yield to the exigencies of the 
moment. Easy Simon's indolence had now reduced him 
to a situatioii in which his pride was obliged to bend to 
his interest. Mr. Hopkins nad once been repulsed with 
haughtiness by the representative of the O'Dougherty 
family, when he offered to purchase some of the family 
estate ; but his proposal was now better timed, and was 
made with all the address of which he was master. He 
began by begging Simon to give him his opinion of the 
horse on which he was mounted, as he knew Mr. 
O'Dougherty was a particular good judge of a hunter; 
and he would not buv it from Counsellor Quin's groom 
without having a skilful friend's advice. Then he asked 
whether it was true that Simon and the collector had 
quarrelled, exclaimed against the malice and officiousness 
of the informer,, whoever he might be, and finished by 
observing, that if the loss of his place put Simon to any 
inconvenience, there was a ready way of supplying him- 
self with money, by the sale of any of the lands of Ro- 
sanna. The immediate want of ahorse, and the com- 
parison he made, at this moment, between the lame 
animal on which he was leaning and the fine hunter upon 
which Hopkins was moimted, had more effect upon Simon 
than all the rest. Before they parted, Mr. Hopkins con- 
cluded a bargain for the field on which he had set his 
heart: he obtained it for less than its value by three 
years' purchase. The hunter was part of the valuable 
consideration he gave to Simon. 

The moment that Hopkins was in possession of this 
field adjoining to Gray's mill, he began to execute a ma- 
lignant project which he had long been contriving. 

We shall leave him to his operations ; matters of 
higher import claim our attention. One morning, as 
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Rose wts on the little lawn before the house-door, gather- 
ing the first snowdrops of the year, a servant in a hand- 
some livery rode up, and asked if Mr. Gray or any of 
the family were at home. Her father and brothers were 
out in the fields, at some distance, but she said she would 
Fun and call them. ** There is no occs^ion, miss,^ said 
the servant; **for the business is only to leave these 
cards for the ladies of the family." 

He put two cards into Rosens hand, and galloped off 
with the air of a man who had a vast deal of business 
of importance to transact. The cards contained an in- 
vitation to an election ball, which Sir Hyacinth O'Brien 
was going to give to the secondary class of gentry in the 
county. 

Rose took the cards to her mother ; and, while they 
were reading them over for the second time, in came 
Farmer Gray to breakfast. " What have we here, child t" 
said be, takmg up one of the cards. He looked at his 
wife and daughter with some anxiety for a moment ; and 
then, as if he did not wish to restrain them, turned the 
conversation to another subject, and nothing was said of 
the ball till breakfast was over. 

Mrs. Gray then bade Rose go and put her fiowers into 
water; and as soon as she was out of the room, said, 
" My dear*, I see you don't like that we should go to this 
ball; so I am glad I did not say what I thought of it to 
Rose before you came in: for you must know I had a 
mother's fooUsh vanity about me ; and the minute I saw 
the card, I pictured to myself our Rose dressed like any 
of the. best of the ladies, and looking handsomer than 
most of them, and everybody admiring^ her ! But per- 
haps the girl is better as she is, having not been bred to 
be a lady. And yet, now we are as well in the world as 
many that set up for and are reckoned gentlefolks, why 
should not our giil take this opportunity of rising a step 
in life 1" . 

Mrs. Gray spoke with some confusion and hesitation. 
** My dear," repUed Farmer Gray, in a gentle yet firm 
tone, ^it is very natural that you, being the mother oC 
such a girl as our Rose, should be proud of her, and 
ea|;er to show her to the best advantage ; but the main 
point is to make her happy, not to do just what wiU 
please our own vanity for the minute. Now I am not at 
all sure that raising her a step in life, even if we could 
do it by sending her to this ball, would be for her happi- 
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ness. Are not we happy as we are— come in, Rose, love $ 
come in; I should be glad for you to hear what we are 
saying, and judge for yourself; you are old enough, and 
wise enough, I am sure. I was going to ask, are not we 
all happy in the way we live together now 1" 

"Yes ! Oh yes ! That we are, indeed," said both the 
wife and dai!kghter. 

" Then should not we be content, and not wish to alter 
our condition t" 

" But to go to only one ball, father, would not alter 
our condition, would it ?" said Rose, timidly. 

" If we begin once tp set up for gentry, we shall not 
like to go back again to be what we are now^ so, before 
we begin, we had best consider what we have to gain by 
a change. We have meat, drink, clothes, and fire ; what 
more could we have, if we were gentry? We have 
enough to do, and not too much ; we are all well pleased 
with ourselves, and with one another ; we have health 
and good consciences : what more could we have, if we 
were to set up to be gentry ? Or rather, to put the ques- 
tion closer, could we in that case have alt these com<^ 
forts % No, I think not ; for, in the first place, we should 
be straitened for want of money ; because a world of 
baubles, that we donH feel the want of now, would be- 
come as necessary to us as our daily bread. We should 
be ashamed not to have all the things that gentlefolks 
have ; though these don't signify a straw, nor half a 
straw, in ppmt of any real pleasure they give, still they 
must be had. Then we should be ashamed of the work 
by which we must make money to pay for all these knick- 
knacks. John and Robin would blush up to the eyes, 
then, if they were to be cauffht by the genteel folks in 
their mill, heaving up sacks of flour, and covered all over 
with meal; or if they were to be found, with their arms 
bare beyond the elbows, in the tan-yard. And you. Rose, 
would hurry your spinning-wheel out of sight, and be 
afraid to be caught cooking my dinner. Yet there is no 
shame in any of these things, and now we are aU proud 
of doing them." 

" And long may we be so !" cried Mrs. Gray. " You 
are right, ami I spoke like a fooUsh woman. Rose, my 
child, throw these cards into the fire. We are happy 
and contented : and, if we change, we shall be discon- 
tented and unhappy, as so many of what they caU our 
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betters are. There ! the cards are burned ; now let xa 
think no more about them.** 

** Rose, I hope, is not disappointed about this ball ; are 
you, my little Rose ?" said her father, drawing her to- 
wards him, and seating her on his knee. 

" There was one reason, father," said Rose, blushing, 
** there was one reason, and only one, why I wished to 
go to this ball." 

" Well, let us hear it. You shall do as you please, I 
promise you beforehand. But tell us the reason. I 
Believe you have found it somewhere at the bottom of 
that snowdrop, which you have been examining this last 
quarter of an hour. Come, let me have a peep," added 
ne, laughing. 

" The only reason, papa, is-— urns, I mean," said Rose. 
•*But look! Oh, I can't tell you now. See who is 
coming!" 

It was Sir Hyacinth O'Brien, in his gig ; and with him 
his English servant Stafford, whose staid and sober de* 
meanour was a perfect contrast to the dash and bustle of 
his master's appearance. This was an electioneering 
visit, Sir Hyacinth was canvassing the county, — a busi- 
ness in which he took great delight, and in which he was 
said to excel. He possessed all the requisite qualifica- 
tions, and was certainly excited by a sufficiently strong 
motive ; for he knew that, if he should lose his election, 
he should at the same time lose his liberty, as the privi- 
lege of a member of paiiiament was necessary to protect 
him from being arrested. He had a large estate, yet he 
nvas one of the poorest men in the county; for, no matter 
what a person^s fortune may be^ if he spend more tban 
his income he must be poor. Sir Hyacinth O'Brien not 
only spent more than his income, but desuoed that his 
rent-roll should be thought to be at least double what it 
really was; of course he was obliged to live up to the 
fortime which he affected to possess ; and this idle vanity 
early in life entangled him in difficulties from which he 
had never sufficient strength of mind to extricate him- 
self. He was ambitious to be the leading man in his 
oounty, studied all the arts of popularity, and found them 
extremely expensive, and stood a contested election. 
He succeeded ; but his success cost him several ttou- 
sands. All was to be set to rights by his talents as a 
pnblic spesJcer, and these were considerable. He had 
eloquence, wit, humour, and sufficient assurance to place 
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them all in the fullest light. His speeches in parliameot 
were much admired, and the passion of ambition was 
now kindled in his mind ; he determined to be a leading 
man in the senate; and while he pursued this object with 
enthusiasm, his private ^airs wer^ entirely neglected* 
Ambition and economy never can agree. Sir Hyacinth, 
however, found it necessary to the happiness, that is, to 
the splendour, of his existence, to supply, by some means 
or other, the want of what he <;aHed the paltry, selfish, 
counterfeit virtue-economy^ Nothing less would do 
than the sacrifice of that wmch had been once in his es- 
timation the most noble and generous of human virtues 
— patriotism. The sacrifice was painful, but he could 
not avoid making it; because, after hving upon fiye 
thousand a year, hei^ could not live upon five huoMlred. 
So, from a flaming patriot, he sank into a pensioned 
placeman. 

He then employed all his powers of wit and sophistry 
to ridicule the principles^ which he had abandoned. In 
short, he affected to glory in a species of poUtical profli- 
gacy, and laughed or sneered at public virtue, as if it 
could only be the madness of enthusiasm, or the mean- 
ness of hypocrisy. By the brilUancy of his conversa- 
tion, s^nd the gavety of his manners, Sir Hyacinth some- 
times succeeded in persuading others that he was in the 
right ; but, alas ! there was one person whom he could 
never deceive, and that was himself. He despised him- 
self, and nothing could make him amends for the self* 
complacency that he had lost. Without self-approbation 
dl the luxuries of life are tasteless. 

Sir Hyacinth O'Brien, however, was for some years 
thought, by tht)se who coi^d see only the outward man, 
to be happy ; and it was not till the derangement of his 
affairs became public that the world began at once to 
pity and blame him. He had a lucrative place, but he 
was, or thought himseli^ obliged to hve in a style suited 
to it ; and l^ was not one shilling the richer for his 
place. He endeavoured to repair his shattered fortunes 
by manring a rich heiress; but the heiress was, or 
thought herself, obliged to live up to her fortune ; and, 
of course, her husband was not one shilling the richer 
for his marriage. When l^ir Hyacinth was occasionally 
distressed for money, hi& agent, who managed all affairs 
in his absence, borrowed money with as mnch expedition 
as possible; and expedition in matters of business must. 

Vol. IV.— K 
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as everybody knows^ be paid for exorbitantly. Thera 
are men who, upon such terms, wiU be as expeditious in 
lending money as extravagance and ambition united can 
desire. Mr. Hopkins was one of these: and he was the 
money-lender who supplied the baronet's real and ima* 
ginary wants. Sir Hyacinth did not know the extreme 
disorder of his own afiairs, till a sudden dissolution of 
parliament obliged him to prepare for the expense of a 
new election. When he went into the country he was 
at once beset with duns and constituents who claimed 
from him favours and promises. Miserable is the man 
who courts popularity, if he be not rich enough to pur- 
chase what he covets. 

Our baronet endeavoured to laugh off with a good 
grace his apostacy from the popular party ; aoid while 
he could lai^h at the head of a plentiful table, he could 
not fail to find many who would laugh with him ; but 
there was a strong party formed against him in the 
county. Two other candidates were his competitors; 
one of them was Counsellor Quin, a man of vulgar man- 
ners and mean abilities, but yet one who could.drink and 
cajole electors full as well as Sir Hyacinth with all his 
wit and elegance. The other candidate, Mr. Molyneux, 
was still more formidable ; not as an electioneerer, but 
as a man of talents and unimpeached integrity, which 
had been successfully exerted in the service of his coun- 
tnr. He was no demagogue, but the friend of justice and 
of the poor, whom he would not suffer to be oppressed 
by the hand of power, or persecuted by the malice of 
party spirit. A large number of grateful independent 
constituents united to support this gentleman. Sir Hya- 
cinth O'Brien had reason to tremble for his fate ; it was 
to him a desperate game. He canvassed the county with 
the most keen activity, and took care to engage in his 
interest all those wnderlin^s who delight in galloping ' 
round th6 country to electioneer, and who think them- 
selves paid by the momentary consequence they enjoy, 
and the bustle they create. 

Among these busy-bodies was Simon O'Dougherty : 
indolent in all his own qoncerns, he was remark^ly ac- 
tive in managing the affairs of others. His home being 
now insufferable to him, he was glad to stroll about the 
country ; and to him Sir Hyacinth O'Brien left all the 
dirty work of the canvass. SoA Simon had reduced 
himself to the lowest class t)f stalkoes, or walking gentle^ 
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meitf as they are termed ; men who have nothing to do, 
and no fortone to support them, hut who style them- 
selves esquire; and m4io, to use their own mode ofjex- 
pression, are jealous of that title, and of their claims to 
family antiquity. Sir Hya<;inth O'Brien knew how at 
once to flatter Simon's pride, and to lure htm on by 
promises. Soft Simon believed that the baronet, if he 
gained his election, would procure him some place 
equivalent to that of which he had been lately deprived. 
Upon the faith of this promise Simon worked harder for 
his patron than he ever was known to do upon any pre* 
vious occasion ; and he was not deficient in that essen- 
tial characteristic of an electioneerer — boasting. He 
carried this habit sometime? rather too far, for he not 
only boasted so as to bully the opposite party, but 90 as 
to deceive his friends.^ Over his bottle he often per- 
suaded his patron that he could command voters with 
whom he had no-manner of influence. For instance : — 
he told Sir Hyacinth O'Brien that he was certain all the 
Grays would vote for him ; and it was in consequence 
of this assurance that the cards of invitation to the ball 
had been sent to Rose and her mother, and that the 
baronet was now come in person to pay his respects at 
Rosanna. 

We have kept him waiting an unconscionable time at 
the cottage-door ; we must now show him in. 



CHAPTER IV* 

The beauty of Rose was the first thing that struck 
him upon his entrance. The impression was so sudden 
and so lively that, for a few minutes, the election and all 
that belonged to it vanished from his memory. The po- 
liteness of a county candidate made him appear, in other 
houses, charmed with father, mother, son, and daughter ; 
but in this cottage there was no occasion for dissimula- 
tion ; he was really pleased with each individual of the 
family. The natural feelings of the heart were touched. 
The ambitious man forgot al} his schemes and all his 
cares in the contemplation of this humble picture of 
happiness and content; and the baronet conversed a iiill 
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quarter of an hour with Farmer Gray before he relapsed 
into himself. 

** How much hairier," thought he, ^ are these people 
than I am, or than I ever have been ! They are con- 
tented in obscurity ; I was discontented even in the fidl 
blaze of celebrity. But my fate is fixed. I embarked 
on the sea of politics as thoughtlessly as if it were only 
en a party of pleasure : now I am chained to the oar, 
and a galley-slave cannot be more wretched."- 

Perhaps the beauty of Rose had some share in exciting 
Sir Hyacinth's sudden taste for rural felicity. It is cer- 
tain he at first expressed more disappointment at hearing 
she would not go to the ball than at being told her faUier 
and brothers could not vote for him* Farmer Gray, who 
was as independent in his principles as in his circum^ 
stances, honestly answered the baronet that he thought 
Mr. Molyneux the fittest man to represent the coun^ ; 
and that itr was for him he should therefore vote. Sir 
Hyacinth tried all his powers of persuasion in vain, and 
he left the cottage mortified and melancholy. 

He met Simon O'Dougherty when he had driven a few 
miles from the door ; and in a tone of much pique and 
displeasure reproached him for having deceived him into 
a belief that the Grays were his friends. Simon was 
rather embarrassed; but the genius of gossiping had 
luckily just supplied him with a hint by which he could 
extricate himself from this difficulty. 

" The fault is all your own, if I may make so free as 
to tell you so. Sir Hyacinth O'Brien," said he, " as cap- 
ital an electioneerer as you are, 111 engage that I'll find 
one that shall outdo you here. Send me and StalSbrd 
- back again this minute to Rosanna, and we'U bring yoa 
the three votes as dead as crows in an hour's time, or 
my name is not O'Dougherty now."- 

" I protest, Mr. O'Dougherty, I do not understand you^** 

** Then let me whisper hsdf a word in your ear, Sir 
Hyacinth, and I'll make you sensible I'm right." 

Simon winked most significantly, and looked wondrous 
wise ; then stretching himself half off his horse u^o 
the gig to gain Sir Hyacinth's ear, .he whispered that he 
knew, from the best authority, Sts^ord was in love with 
Gray's pretty daughter Rose, and that Rose had no dis- 
like to him; that she was all in all to her father and 
brothers, and of course could^ an^ would secure their 
votes if properly spoken to. 
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Tliis intelligence did not immediately produce the 
pleasing change of countenance which might have been 
expected. Sir Hyacinth coldly repUed, he could not 
spare StafiR>rd at present, and drove on. The genius of 
gossiping, according to her usual custom, had exagge* 
rated consideraMy in her report. Stafford was attached 
to Rose, but had never yet told her so ; and as to Rose, 
we might perhaps have known all her mind, if Sir Hya- 
cinth's gig had not appeared just as she was seated on 
her fiEither's knee, and going to tell him her reasons for 
wishing to go to the ball. 

Stafford acted in the capacity of house-steward to the 
baronet; and had the management of all his master's un- 
manageable servants. He had twrought with him from 
England ideas of order and punctuality which were 
somewhat new, and extremely troublesome to the do- 
mestics at Hyacinth Hall ; consequently he was much 
disliked by them ; and not only by them, but by most of 
the country people in the neighbourhood, who imagined 
he had a strong predilection in favour of every thing 
that was English, and an undisguised contempt for au 
that was Irish. They, however perceived that this 
prejudice against the Irish admitted of exceptions. The 
family of the Grays, Stafford acknowledged, were almost 
as orderly, punctual,^ industrious, and agreeable as if they 
had been born in England^ This was matter of so much 
surprise to him that he could not forbear going at every 
leisure hour to the mill or the cottage of Rosanna to 
convince himself that such things could actually be in 
Ireland. He bought all the fiour for the hall at Rosanna 
mill; and Rose suppUed the housekeeper constantly 
with poultry ; so that his master's business continually 
obhged Sts^ord to repeat hk visits; and every time m 
went to Gray's cottage he thought it more and more like an 
English farm-house, and imagined Rose every day looked 
more like an Englishwoman than any thing else. What 
a pity she was not bom on the other side of the water! 
'*-for then his mother and Mends in Warwickshire could 
never have made any objection to her. But she being 
an Irishwoman, they would for certain never fancy her. 
He had oftentimes heard them as good as say that it 
would break their hearts if he was to marry aiKl settle 
among the bogs and the wild Irish. 
. This recoll^tion of his friends' prejudices at first, de- 
terred Stafford from thinking of nuunrying Rose $ h\A i* 
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sometimes happens that reflection upon the jHrejudiees 
of others shows ns the folly of our own, and so it was 
in the present instance. Stafford wrote frequently to 
his friends in Warwickshire, to assure them that they 
had quite wrong notions of Ireland ; that all Ireland was 
not a bog; that there were several weH-grown trees in 
the parts he had visited ; that there were some as pretty 
villages as you could wish to see anywhere, only that 
they called them towns ; that the men, though some of 
them still wear brogues, were more hospitable to stran- 
gers than the English; and that the women, when not 
smoke-dried, were some of the handsomest he had seen, 
especially one Rose or Rosamond Gray, who was also 
the best and most agreeable girl he had ever known, — 
though it was almost a sin to say so much of one who 
was not an Englishwoman born. 

Much more in the same strain Stafford wrote to his 
mother ; who, in reply to these letters, " besought him to 
consider well what ne was about, before he suffered him- 
self to begin falling desperately in love with this Rose 
or Rosamond Gra}r, or any Irishwoman whatsoever ; who, 
having been bred in a mud-walled cabin, could never be 
expected to turn out at the long run equal to a true-boru 
Englishwoman, bred in a slated house.^ 

Stafford's notions had been so much enlarged by his 
travel, that he could not avoid smiling at some passages 
ih his mother's epistle : yet he so far agreed with her in 
opinion as to thmk it prudent not to begin falling des- 
perately in love with any woman, whether Irish or Engf- 
lish, till he Was thoroughly acquainted with her temper 
and disposition. He therefore prudently forbore, that is 
to say, as much as he could forbesur, to show any signs 
of his attachment to Rose, till he had full opportunity 
of forming a decisive judgment of her character. 

This he had now in his power. He saw that his master 
was struck with the fair Rosamond's charms ; and he 
knew that Sir Hyacinth would pursue his purpose with 
no common perseverance. His l^sart beat with joy when 
the card which brought her refusal arrived. He read it 
over and over again; and at last put it into his bosoai, 
close to his heart. ^ Rose is a good dianghter," said he 
to himself; **and that is a sign that nm will mzke a 
good wife. She is too innocent to see or suspect tbax 
master has taken a fancy to her ; but she is right to do as 
ber pirudent, affectionate father advises. I never loved 
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that Fanner Gray so well, in all my whole life, as at this 
instant." 

Stafford was interrupted in his revery by his master ; 
who, in an angry voice, called for him to inquire why he 
had not, according to his orders, served out some oats 
for his horses the preceding day* The truth was, that 
anxiety about Rose and the ball had made him totally 
forget the oats. Stafford coloured a good deal, confessed 
that he had done very wrong to forget the oats, but that 
he would go to the granary immediately, and serve them 
out to the groom. Perha[>s Stafford's usual exactness 
might have rendered his omission pardonable to any less 
irritable and peremptory master than Sir H. O'Brien. 

When Sterne once heard a master severely reprimand* 
ing a servant for some trifling fault, he said to the gen- 
tleman, *^My dear sir, we should not expect to have 
every virtue under the sun for twenty pounds a year." 

Sir Hyacinth O'Brien expected to have them for merely 
the promise of twenty pounds a year. Though he never 
punctually paid his servants* wages, he abused them 
most insolently whenever he was in a passion. Upon 
the present occasion, his ill-humour was heightened by 
jealousy. 

" I wish, sir," cried he to Stafford, after pouring forth 
a volley of oaths, ** you would mind your business, and 
not run after objects that are not fit for you. You are 
become good for nothing of late ; careless, insolent, and 
not fit to be trusted." 

Stafford bore aU that iiis master said till he came to 
the words not fit to be trusted ; but the moment those 
were uttered, he could no longer command himself ; he 
threw down the great key of the granary, which he held 
in his hand, and exclaimed, **Not fit to be trusted! Is 
this the reward of ail my services 1 Not fit to be trusted ! 
Then I have no business here." 

'* The sooner you go the better, sir," cried the angry 
baronet, who, at this instant, desired nothing more than 
to get him out of his way. '* You had best set off for 
England directly; I have no further occasion for your 
nervices." 

. Stafford said not a word more, but retired from his 
master's preseoee to conceal his emotion ; and, when he 
was alone, burst into tears, repeating to himself, *^ So 
this is the reward of all my services !" 

When Sir Hyacinth's passion cooledf he reflected thi^ 
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teTen years* wages were due to Stafford ; and as it was 
not convenient to him at this election time to part with 
so much ready money, he resolved to compromise. It 
was not from any sense of justice; therefore it must be 
siud he had the meanness to apologize to his steward^ 
and to hint that he was welcome to remam, if he pleased, 
in his service* 

Satisfied by this explanation, and by the condescen- 
sion with wluch it was given, Stafford's affection for his 
master returned with Sil its wonted force : and he re- 
sumed his former occupations about the house with re- 
doubled activity. He waited only till he could be spared 
for a day to go to Rosanna, and make his proposal for 
Rose, iter behaviour concerning the ball convinced him 
that his mother's pr^udices against Irishwomen were 
Ul-founded. While his mind was in this state, his master 
one morning sent for him, and told him that it was abso* 
hitely necessary he should go to a neighbouring county, 
to some persons who were freeholders, and whose votes 
might turn the election. The business woidd only occuf^ 
a few days, Sir Hyacinth said ; and StafiR>rd willingly un« 
dertoc^ it. 

The gentlemen to whom Stafford had letters were not 
at home, and he was detained above a fortnight. When 
he returned, he to<^ a road winch led by Rosanna^ 
that he might at least have the pleasure of seeing Rose 
for a few minutes ; but when he called at the cottage, to 
his utter surprise, he was refused admittance. Being 
naturalljT of a warm temper, «and not deficient in pride, 
his first impulse was to turn his horsed head and gallop 
off: but, checking his emotion, he determined not to 
leave the place iSi he should discover ibe cause of this 
change of conduct. He considered that none of this 
family had formerly treated him with caprice or dupholty ; 
it was therefore improbable they should suddenly alter 
tiieir conduct towards him, unless they had reason to be- 
lieve that they had some sufficient cause. He rode im- 
me<hately to a field where he saw some labomers at woifc* 
Fanner Gray was with them. Staff(»d leaped from lua 
horse, and with an air of friendly honesty, held out hk 
hand, saying, ** I can*t believe you mean to affiront me : 
tell me what is the reason I un not to be let into jrour 
kouse, my good friend 1" 

Gray leaned upon his stick, and after looking at hiiii 
§01 amoment, repUed, ** We have been too hasty, I see : 



we lisre had no cmse to quarrel with you* Stafford: 
yon could nerer look at me with tiiat honest ooimtenance, 
if yon had any hand in this business.** 

** What bnsiaess T cried Stafford. 

^ Walk home with me, out of the hearing of these 
people, and you shall know." 

As they walked towards his cottage, Gray took out 
his great leather pocket-book, and searched for a letter. 
** Pray, Stafford,** jsaid he, *' did you, about ten days ago, 
send my girl a melon I** 

** Yes ; one of my own raising. I le A it with the 
gardener, to be sent to her with my best respects and 
services ; and a message intimating to say that I was 
sorry my master's business required I should take a 
journey, and could not see her for a few days, or some- 
thing that way." 

^ No such message came ; only your services, the 
melon, and this note. I declsure,*' continued Gray, look- 
ing at Stafford while he read the letter, ^ he turns as 
pide as my wiie did when I showed it to her !** 

Stafford, indeed, grew pale with antfer. It was a billet- 
doux from his master to Rose, wjbicm Sir Hyacinth en- 
treated might be kept secret, promising to make her for- 
tune and marry her well, if she would only have com- 
passion upon a man who adored and was dying for 
ner, &c. 

^ I will never see my master again,** exclaimed Staft 
ford. ** I could not see him without the danger of doing 
something that I mig^t not forgive myself. He a gentle- 
man! He a gentleman! 1*11 gallop off, and leave his 
letters and his horse with some of his people. Pll never 
see him again. If he does not pay me a farthing of my 
seven years* wages, I don*t care ; 1 will not sleep in his 
house another night He a gentleman !** 

Farmer Gray was delighted by Stafford's generous in- 
dignation; which appeared the more striking, as hb 
manner was usually sober and remarkably civiL 

All this happened at two o*clock in the afternoon ; and 
the evening of the same day he returned to Rosanna. 
Rose was sitting at work in the seat of the cottage win- 
dow. When she saw him at the little white gate, her 
colour gave notice to her brothers who was coming, and 
they ran out to meet him. 

^ You ought to shut your doors against me now, in- 
atead of numing out to meet me,** saidhe ; ^ for I am not 
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clear that I have a forthing in the world, except what ia 
in this portmanteau. I have been fool enough to leave 
all I have earned in the hands of a gentleman, who can 
give me only his bond for my wages. But I am glad I 
am out of Ins house at any rate.** 

** And I am glad you are in mine/' said Farmer Gray, 
receiving him with a warmth of hospitality which brought 
tears of gratitude into Stafford's eyes* Rose smiled upon 
her father, and said nothing ; but set him his arm-chAir, 
and was very busy arranging the tea-table. Mrs. Gray 
beckoned to her ^est, and made him sit down beside 
her ; telling him he should have as good tea at Rosanna 
as ever he had in Warwickshire ; **and out of StaJbrd- 
shire ware too,** said she, taking her best Wedgwood 
teacups and saucers out of a cupboard. 

Robin, who was naturally gay and fond of rallying his 
friends, could not forbear affecting to express his surprise 
at Stafford's preferring an Irishwoman of ail women in 
the world. **Are you quite sure, Stafford," said he, 
'* that you are not mistaken? Are yon sure my sister 
has not wings on her shoulders V* 

** Have you done now, Robin,** said his mother ; who 
saw that Stafford was a good deal abashed, and had no 
answer ready. ^ If Mr. Stafford had a prejudice against 
us Irish, so much the more honourable for -my Rose to 
have conquered it ; and as to wings, they would have 
been no snanie to us natives, supposing we had them ; 
and of course it was no affront to attribute them to us. 
Have not the angels themselves wings ?" 

A timely joke is sometimes a real blessing ; and so 
Stafford felt it at this instant : his bashfulness vanished 
by degrees, and Robin rallied him no more. " I had no 
idea," said he, " how easy it is to put an Englishman 
out of countenance in the company of his mistress." 

This was a most happy evening at Rosanna. After 
Rose retired, which she soon did, to see after the house- 
hold affairs, her father spoke in the kindest manner to 
Stafford. "Mr. Stafford," said he, " if you tell me that 
you are able to maintain my girl in the way of life she 
is now, you shall have her ; this, in my opinion, and in 
hers, is the happiest life for those who have been bred 
to it. I would rather see Rose matched to an honest, 
industrious, good-humoured* man like yourself, whom 
she can love, than see her the wife of a man as mnd 
as Sir Hyacinth O'Brien. For, to the best of my opuuon. 
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U 11 Bot the being boni to a great estate that can make 
a man content or even rich : I think myself a richer man 
this minute than Sir Hyacinth ; for 1 owe no man any 
thing, am my own master, and can give a little matter 
both to child and stranger. But your head is very natu* 
rally running upon Rose, and not upon my moralizing. 
All I have to say is, win her and wear her ; and as to the 
rest, even if Sir Hyacinth never pays you your own, that 
shall not stop your wedding. My sons are good lads, 
and you and Rose shall never want while the mUl of 
Rosaima is going." 

This generosity quite overpowered Stafford. Gene- 
rosity is one of the characteristics of the Irish. It not 
only touched but surprised the Englishman ; who, among 
the same rank of his own countrymen, had been accus* 
tomed to strict honesty in their dealings, but seldom to 
this warmth of friendship and forgetfulness of all selfish 
considerations. It was some minutes beforJe he could 
articulate a syllable; but, after shaking his intended 
(ather4n-law's h^nd with that violence which expresses 
80 much to English feelings, he said, ^ I thank you heart- 
ily ; and, if I live to the age of Methuselah, shall never 
forfi^et this. A friend in need is a friend indeed. But I 
will not live upon your or your good sons' earnings ; 
that would not be fair dealing, or like what I've been bred 
up to think handsome. It is a sad thing for me that this 
master of mine can give me nothing, for my seven years' 
service, but this scrap of paper" (taking out of his pocket* 
book a bond of Sir Hyacinth's). " But my mother, though 
she has her prejudices, and is very stiff about them, ^- 
ing an elderly woman, and never going out of England, 
or even beyond the parish in which she was born, yet 
she is kind-hearted; and I cannot think will refuse to 
help me, or that she will cross me in. marriage, when she 
knows the thing is determined ; so I shall write to her 
before I sleep, and wish I could but enclose in the cover 
of my letter the picture of Rose, which would be better 
thsm all I could say. But no picture would do her just* 
ice. I don't mean a compliment, like those Sir Hya* 
cinth paid to her face ; but only the plain truth. I mean 
that a picture could never make my mother understan4 
how good, and sweet-tempered, and modest Rose is. 
Mother has a world of prejudices; but she is a good 
woman, and will prove herself so to me, I make no 
doubt." 
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49taflbrd wrote to hto mother a iMifletert aod r«cdTed« 
in a fortnight afterwardt this short answer: 

'^Son Geoivey— I warned TOtt not to fall in lore with an 
Irishwoman, to which I ioUi you I ooold never give ray 
consent 

** As you bake, so you must brew. Your sister Dolly 
is marrying too, and setting up a shop in Warwick, by my 
advice and consent : aU the money I can nKire I must 
give, as in reason, to her who is a dutiful child ; and mean, 
with her and grandchildren, if God please, to pass my 
latter davs, as fitting, in this parish or Little Sonchy, in 
Oid England, where I was bom and bred. Wishing you 
may not repent, or starve, or so forth, which please to 
let me know, 

^ I am your affectionate mother, 

^ DoBorar STAiroBD.** 

All Stafibrd^s hopes were confounded by this letter: 
he put it into Farmer Gray's hands, witiiout sajring a 
wora ; Uien drew his chair away from Rose, hid his mce 
in his hands, and never spoke or heard one word that was 
saying round about him for full half an hour ; till at last 
he was roused by his friend Robin, who, clapping him 
on his back, said, ** Come, Stafford, English pride won't 
do with us ; this is all to punish you for refnsmg to share 
and share alike with us in the mdl of Rosanna, which is 
what you must and shall do now, for Rose's sake, if not 
for ours or your own. Come, say done." 

Stafford could not help being moved. All the family, 
except Rose, joined in these generous entreaties ; and 
her silence said even more than their words. Din- 
ner was on the table before this amicable contest was 
settled, and Robin insisted upon his drinking a toast with 
lam, in Irish ale ; which was, ^ Rose Gray, and Rosanna 
raai." 

The glass was just filled and the toast proiH>unced, 
when in came one of Gray's workmen, in an indescribable 
perspiration and rage. 

** Master Robin, Master John ! Master," cried he, ^ we 
are all ruined ! The mill and all—" 

** The mill !" exclaimed everybody, starting up. 

^Ay,themill; it's all over with it, and with us : nota 
turn more will Rosanna mill ever take for me or you ; 
not a turn," continued he, wiping his forehead with hia 



amy and hiding by the same motion his eyes, which ran 
over with tears. 

^ It's all that thief Hopkins's doing. May every giu- 
neahe touches, and every shilling, and tester, and penny 
itself, blister his fingers, from this day forward and for 
evermore." 

" But what has he done to the mill T* 

*< May every guinea, shilling, tester, and penny he looks 
upon, from this day forth for evermore, be abhght to his 
eyes, and a canker to his heart! But I can't wish him 
a worse canker than what he has there alreadyt •Yes, 
he has a canker at heart ! « Is not he eaten up with 
envy 1 as all who look at him may read in that evil eye. 
Bad luck to the hour when it fixed on the mill of Ro- 
sanna !" 

*' But whathas ^e done to the mill ? Take it patiently, 
and tell us quietly," said Farmer Gray, '* and do not curse 
the man any more." 

*' Not curse the man ! Take it quietly, master ! Is it 
the time to take it quietiy, when he is at the present min- 
ute carrying off every drop of water from our mill* 
course? so he is, the villain!" 

At these words, Stafford seized his oak stick, and sprang 
towards the door. Robin and John eagerly followed : 
but as they passed their father, he laid a hsuid on esush, 
and called to Stafford to stop. At his respected voice 
they all paused. ''My children," said he, "what are 
you going to do 1 No violence. No violence. You 
shall have justice, boys, depend upon it; we will not let 
ourselves be oppressed. If Mr. Hopkins were ten times 
as great, and twenty times as t3nrannical as he is, we shall 
have justice ; the laws will reach him : but we must take 
care and do nothing in anger. Therefore, I charge you, 
let me speak to him, and do you keep your tempers, whaU 
ever passes. Maybe all this is only a mistake: perhsqps 
Mr. Hopkins is only making drains for his own meadows 
or, maybe, is going to flood it, and does not know, till 
we tell him, that he is emptying our water-course." 

'' He can't but know it ! He can't but know it ! He's 
*cute enough, and too 'cute," muttered Paddy, as he led 
the way to the mill. Stafford and the two brothers fol- 
lowed their father respectfully ; admiring his moderation, 
and resolving to imitate it if they possibly could. 

Mr. Hopkms was stationed cautiously on the boundary 
of his own land. ''There he is, mounted on the back <m 
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the ditch, enjoying the mischief all he caii>r* cried Paddy; 
^'And hark! He is whistling, while our stream is 
ranning away from us. Mav I never cross myself again, 
if I would not, rather than the best shirt ever I had to my 
back, push him into the mud, as he deserves, this very 
minute ! And, if it wasnH for my master here, it^ what 
I'd do before I drew breath again.*' 

Farmer Gray restrained Paddy's indignation with some 
difficulty ; and, advancing calmly towards Mr. Hopkins, 
he rempnstrated with him in a mild tone. ** Surely, Mr. 
Hopkins," said he, *' you cannot mean to do us such an 
injury as to stop our mill !"• 

^ I have not laid a finger on your mill," replied Hopkins, 
with a malicious smile. '* If your man there," pointing 
to Paddy, ''could prove my having laid a finger upon 
it, you might have your action of trespass ; but I am no 
trespasser ; I stand on my own land, and have a right to 
water my own meadow ; and moreover have witnesses 
to prove that, for ten years last past, while the mill of 
Rosanna was in Simon O'Dougherty's hands, the. water- 
course was never full, and the mill yas in disuse. The 
stream runs against you now, and so does the law, gen- 
tlemen. I have the best counsel's opinion in Ireland to 
back me. Take your remedy, when and where you can 
find it. Good morning to you." 

Without listening to one word more, Mr. Hopkins has- 
tily withdrew : for he had no small apprehensions that 
Paddy, whose threats he had overheard, and whose eyes 
sparkled with rage, might execute upon him that species 
of prompt justice whicli no quibbling can evade. 

*^Do not be disheartened, my dear boys," said Farmer 
Gray to his sons, who were watching with mournful 
earnestness the slackened motion of their water-wheel. 
^' Saddle my horse for me, John ; and get yourselves 
ready, both of you, to come with me to Counsellor Moly* 
neux." 

♦' Oh ! father," said John, " there is no use in going to 
him ; for he is one of the candidates, you know, and 
Mr. Hopkins has a great many votes." 

** No matter for that," said Gray : «* Mr. Molyneux will 
do justice ; that is my opinion of him. If he was another 
sort of man, I would not trouble myself to go near him, 
nor stoop to ask his advice ; but my opinion of him is, 
that he is above doing a dirty action, for votes or any 
thing else ; and I am convinced his own interest will not 
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wmgli a gnia of dust in the balauce against Justice. 
Saddle the horses, boy.*' 

His sons saddled the horses ; and all the way the far- 
mer was riding he continued trying to keep up the sfnrits 
of his sons, by assurances that if Counsellor Molyneux 
would take their affair in hand there would be an end of 
all difficulty. 

'* He is not one of those justices of the peace,'* con- 
tinued he, ** who will huddle half a dozen poor fellows in 
jail without law or equity. He is not a man who goes into 
parliament saying one thing, and who comes out saying 
another. He is not, hke our friend Sir Hyacinth O'Brien, 
forced to sell tongue, and brains, and conscience to keep 
his head above water. In short, he is a man who dares 
to be the same, and can moreover afford to be the same 
at election time as at any other time ; for which reason 
I dare to go to him now in this our distress, although 
I have to complain of a man who has forty-six votes, 
which is the number, they say, Mr. Hopkins can com- 
mand." 

While Farmer Gray was thus pronouncing a pane- 
gyric on Counsellor Molyneux, for the comfort of John 
and Robin, Stafford was trying to console Rose and her 
mother, who were struck with sorrow and dismay at 
the news of the mill's being stopped. Stafford had him- 
self almost as much need of consolation as they ; for he 
foresaw it was impossible he should at present be united 
to his dear Rose. All that her generous brothers had to 
offer was a share in the mill . The father had his farm, 
but this must serve for the support of the whole family ; 
and how could Stafford become a burden to them, now 
that they would be poor, when he could not bring him- 
self to he dependent upon them even when they were^ 
comparatively speaking, rich 1 



CHAPTER V. 

Wvm anxious hearts the Uttie party at the cottage ex« 
pected the return of the father and his spns. Rose sat 
at the window watchin|^ for them : her mother laid 
down her knitting, and sighed : and Stafford was silent, 
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fnr he had eidiaiisted ail hk consolatory ^oqaenee, iai 
saw and felt it had no effect. 

^ Here they come! But they ride ao alow that I am 
sure Uiey brii^ ua no i^ood news." 

No: were was not any good news. Oonnsellor Moly- 
Deux had indeed behaved as well as man could dp : he 
had declared that he would undertake to manage and 

eead their cause in any court of justice on earth ; and 
id enNressed the strongest indignation against the vil- 
lany of Hopkins ; but at the same time he had fairly 
told the Grays that this htigious man, if they commenced 
a suit, might ruin them by htw, before they could recover 
their rights. 

^ So we may go to bed this night melancholy enough," 
said Robin ; '* with the certainty that our mill is stopped, 
and that we have a long lawsuit to go through before 
we can see it going again — ^if ever we do." 

Rose and Stafford looked at one another, and sighed. 

^ We had better not go to law, to lose the little we 
have left, at any rate," said Mrs. Gray. 

« Wife, I am determined my boys shall have justice," 
said the father, firmly. ** I am not fond of law, God 
knM)ws ! I never bad a lawsuit in my life ; nobody dreads 
such things more than I do ; but I dread nothing in de- 
fence of my sons and justice. While I have a penny 
left in the world, I'll spend it to obtain them justice. 
The labour of their lives shall not be in vain; &ey shall 
not be robbed of all they have : they shall not be tram- 
pled upon by any one living, let him be ever so rich, or 
ever so litigious. I fear neither his money nor his quiriLS 
of law. Plain sense is the. same for him and for rae ; 
and justice my boys shall have. Mr. Molyneux will 
plead our cause himself—I desire no more. If we fsul 
and are ruined, our ruin be upon the head of him who 
works it ! I shall die content, when I have done all I 
can to obtain justice for my children." 

As soon as the facts were known, everybody in the 
neighbourhood felt extreme indignation agakist Hopkins ; 
and all joined in pitying the two brothers, and applaud-* 
ing the spirit of their father. There was not an indi- 
vidual who did not wish that Hopkins might be punished ; 
but he had been engaged in so many lawsuits, and had 
been so successful in screening himself from justice, and 
fa ruining his opponents, that everybody feared the Grays, 
though they were so much in the right, would never 
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be aUe to make this appear, according to ihe forms of 
law ; many, therefore, adyised that it might not be brought 
to trial; but Farmer Gray persisted, and Counsellor Moly- 
neux steadily abided by his word, and declared he wo\M 
plead the cause himself. 

Mr. Hopkins sent the counsellor a private- hint, that 
if he directly or indirectly protected the Grays, he must 
give up all hopes of the forty-six votes which, as the 
county was now nearly balanced, must turn the election. 
Mr. Molyneux paid no attention to this hint; but the 
very day on which he received it visited Farmer Gray in 
his cottage, walked with him to Rosanna mill, and settled 
how the suit should be carried on. 

Hopkins swore he would spare no expense to humble 
the pride both of* the Grays and their protector : an un- 
expected circumstance, however, occurred. It had often 
been prophesied by Mr. Molyneux, who knew the species 
of bargains which Hopkins drove, with all manner of 

Seopie by whose distresses he could make money, that 
e would sooner or later overshoot his mark, as cunning 
persons often do. Mr. Molyneux predicted that, amonff 
the medley of his fraudulent purchases, he would tS 
length be the. dupe of some unsound title; and that, 
among the multitudes whom he ruined, he would at last 
meet with some one who would ruin him. The person 
who was the means of accompUshing this prophecy was 
indeed the last that would have been guessed — soft Simon 
O'Dougherty ! In dealing with him, Mr. Hopkins, who 
thoroughly despised indolent honesty, was quite off Ms 
guard; and, in truth, poor Simon had no design to 
cheat him: but it happened that the lease which he 
made over to Hopkins, as his title to the field that he 
sold, was a lease renewable for ever ; with a strict clause, 
binding the lessee to renew within a certain time after 
the fauure of each life, under penalty of forfeiting the 
lease. From the natural laziness of easy Simon, he had 
neglected to renew, and had even forgotten that the hfe 
was dropped : he assi^ed his lease over a bottle to M^. 
Hopkins, who seized it with avidity, lest he should lose 
the lucky moment to conclude a bargain in which, he 
thought, he had at once overreached Simon, and had 
secured to himself the means of wreaking his vengeance 
upon the Grays. This lease was of the field sH^oining 
to Rosanna mdl ; and by the testimony of some old people 
in the neighbourhood, he fancied he could prove thsU 
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this meadow was anciently flooded, and that the mill* 
course had gone into disuse. In all his subsequent ope- 
rations, he had carefully kept himself, as he thought, 
upon lus own lands ; but, now that a suit against him 
was instituted, it was necessary to look to his own title, 
into which he knew Mr. Molyneux would examine. 

Upon reading over the lease assigned to him by Simon, 
he noticed the strict clause binding the tenant to renew 
within a certain time. A qualm came over him ! He 
was astonished at himself for not having more carefully* 
perused the lease before he concluded the bargain. Had 
it been with any one but soft Simon, this could not have 
happened. He hastened in search of Simon with the 
utmost anxiety, to inquire whether all the lives were in 
being. Simon at first said he had sudi a mist over his 
memory that he could not exactly recollect who the 
lives were ; but at last he made out that one of them 
had been dead beyond the time for renewal. The gen- 
tleman, his landlord, he said, was in Dublin ; and he had 
neglected, sure enough, to write to him from post to 
post. 

The rage of Mr. Hopkins was excessive: he grew 
white witti anger ! Easy Simon yawned, and begged 
him not to take the thing so to heart : '' for, after sdl,^ 
said he, ** you know the loss must be mine. I can't make 
good the sale of this field to you, as I have lost it by my 
own caretessness: but that's nothing to you; for you 
know as well as I do, that to make good the deficiency, 
you will, somehow or other, get a better piece of ground 
out of the small remains of patrimony I have left, Grod 
help me !" 

" God help yew, indeed !" cried Hopkins, with a look 
and accent of mingled rage and contempts *^ I tell you, 
man, the loss is mine ; and no other land you haye to 
sell or give can make me any amends. I shall lose my 
lawsuit" 

" Wheugh ! wheugh ! Why, so much the better. 
Where's the use of having lawsuits. The loss of such 
bad things can never be great." 

" No trifling, pray," said Hopkins, with impatience, as 
he walked up and down the room, and repeatedly struck 
his forehead. 

** Ho! ho! ho! I begin to comprehend. I know 
whereabouts you are now," cried Sinion. ** Is not it the 
Grays you are thinking ofl Ay, that's the suit you are 
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talking about. But now, Mr. Hopkins, you ought to 
rejoice, as I do, instead of grieving, that it is out of your 
power to ruin that family ; for, in truth, they are good 
people, and have the voice of the country with them 
against you ; and if you were to win your suit twenty 
times over, that would still be the same. You would 
never be able to show your face ;. and, for my own part, 
my conscience would never forgive me for being instru- 
mental, unknown to myself, in giving you the power to 
'. o this mischief. And, after all, what put it into your 
head to stop Rosanua mill, when its going gave you no 
trouble in hfe I" 

Hopkins, who had not listened to one syllable Simon 
was saying, at this instant suddenly stopped walkmg ; 
and in a soft insinuating voice, addressed him in these 
words : 

" Mr. O'Dougherty, you know I have a great regard 
for you." 

** Maybe so," said Simon ; " though that is more than 
I ever knew you to have for anybody." 

" Pray be serious. I tell you I have, and will prove it." 

** That is more and more surprising, Mr. Hopkins." 

** And, which is more surprising stfltt, I will make your 
fortune, if you will do a trifling kindness for me." 

*' Any thing in nature, that won't give roe an unrea* 
sonable deal of trouble." 

" Oh, this will give you no sort of trouble," said Hop- 
kins. *' I will get you, before this day se'nnight, that 
eace ia the revenue that you have been wishing for so 
ng, and that Sir Hyacinth O'Brien will never get for 
you. I say I will ensure it to you under my hand this 
minute, if you will do what I want of you." 

" To be sure I will, if it's no trouble. What is it ?" 

** Only just," said Hopkins, hesitating; "only just— 
you must remembef-^you cannot but recollect that you 
wrote to your landlord, to offer to renew 1" 

" I remember to recollect no such thing," said Simon, 
surprised. 

" Yes, yes," said Hopkins ; •* but he gave you no an- 
swer, you know." 

*' But I tell you 1 never wrote to him at all." 

" Pshaw ! You have a bad memory, Simon ; and your 
letter might have miscarried. There's nothing simpler 
than that ; nothing more esLsily said." 

^ If it were but true," said Simon. 
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" True or not, it may be said, you know." 

** Not by Simon O'Dougherty, Mr. Hopkins." 

^ Look you, Mr. O'Doi^herty, I have a great regard 
for you,** continued Hopkins, holding him fast, and pro- 
ducing a pocket-book fuU of bank-notes. — ^I must, thought 
he, come up to this scoundrePs price, for he has me now. 
He is more knave than fool, I see. — ^ Let us understand 
one another, my good friend Simon. Name your sum, 
and make me but a short affidavit, purporting that you 
did apply for this renewal, and you have your place in 
the revenue snug besides." 

"You don't know whom you are speaking to, Mr. 
Hopkins," said Simon, lookir^ over his shoulder, with 
cool and easy contempt. " The O'Dougherty's are not 
accustomed to peijurmg themselves ; and it*s a trouble 
I would not take for any man, if he were my own father 
even ; no, not for all the places in the revenue that ever 
were created, nor for all the bank-notes ever you cheated 
mankind out of, Mr. Hopkins, into the bargain. No of- 
fence. I never talked of cheating till you named peijury 
to me ; for which I do not kick you downstairs, in the 
first place, because there are no stairs, I believe, to my 
house ; next, because if there were ever so many, it 
would be beneath me to make use of them upon any such 
occasion ; and lastly, it would be quite too much trouble. 
Now we comprehend one another perfectly, I hope, Mr. 
Hopkins." 

Cursing himself, and overwhelmed with confusion, 
Mr. Hopkins withdrew. Proud of himself, and having 
a story to tell, Simon O'Dougherty hastened to Ro- 
sanna, to relate all that had happened to the Grays, and 
to congratulate them, as he ^said, upon his own careless- 
ness. 

The joy with which they listened to Simoii's story 
was great, and in proportion to the anxiety they had 
suffered. In less than half an hour's time, they received 
a mean supplicating letter from Hopkins, entreating they 
would not ruin his reputation, and all his prospects in 
life, by divulging what had passed : and promising tha^t 
the mill-stream of Rosanna should be returned to its 
proper channel, without any expense to them, and that 
ne would make a suitable compensation in money, if they 
would bind themselves to secrecy. 

It will easily be guessed that they rejected all his 
offers with disdain; the whole afikir was told by them 
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to Mr. Molyneux ; and the next day all the neighbour* 
hood knew it, and triumphed in the detection of a villain 
who had long been the oppressor of the poor. The 
neighbours all joined in restoring the water to the mill- 
course ; and when Rosanna mill was once more at work, 
the village houses were illuminated, and even the children 
showed their sympathy for the family of the Grays, by 
huge bonfires and loud huzzas. 

Simon O'Dou^herty's landlord was so much pleased 
by the honesty he had shown in this affair, that he re* 
newed the lease of the meadow, instead of insisting upon 
the forfeiture ; and Farmer Gray delighted poor Simon 
still more, by promising to overlook for him the man- 
agement of the land which still remained in his pos- 
session. 

In the mean time Mr. Hopkins^ who could not go out 
of his OMm house without being insulted, or without 
fearing to be insulted, prepared to quit the country. 
^ But before l.go,*^ said he, ^'I shall have the pleasure 
and triumph, at least, of making Mr. Mol3meux lose his 
election." 

The Grays feared Mr. Molyneux would indeed be a 
sufferer for the generous protection he had afforded them 
in their distress. The votes were nearly balanced in 
the county; and the forty-six votes wnich Hopkins 
could command would decide the contest. There are 
often in real life instances of what is called poetical 
justice. The day before the election, Sir Hyacinth was 
arrested at the suit of Stafford, who chose his oppor* 
tunity so well, that the sheriff, though he was a fast 
friend of the baronet's, could not refuse to do his duty. 
The sheriff had such a number of writs immediately put 
into his hands that bail could not be found; and Mr. 
Molj^eux was elected without opposition. 

But let us return from the misery of arrests and elec- 
tions, to peace, industr3S family union, and love, in the 
happy cottage ol Rosanna. No obstacles now prevented 
tae marriage of Stafford and Rose^ it was celebrated 
with every simple demonstration of rural felicity. The 
bride had the blessings of her fond father and mother, 
the congratulations of her beloved brothers, and the ap- 
pdause of her own heart. Are not these better things 
than even forty fine wedding gowns; or a coach of 
Hatchett's best workmanship? Rose thought so, and 
her future life proved she was not much mistaJcen. Staf- 
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ford some time after his marriage took his wife to Eng-^ 
land, to see his mother, who was soon reconciled to him 
and her Irish daughter-in-law, whose gentle manners 
and willing obedience overcame her unreasonable dislike. 
Old Mrs. Stafford declared to her son, when he was re- 
turning, that she had so far got the better of what he 
called her prejudices, that if she could but travel to Ire- 
land without crossing the sea, she verily beheved she 
would go and spend a year with him and the Grays at 
Rosanna.* 

Feb. 1802. 

* Having besrd from good judges, ttuit the langnage used by Farmer Grttif 
In ihiM acory appears aupeiior to his conditioa, we insert a letter whicb we 
lately recdved nom turn ; matter, roanner, and orthography his own. 

" To R. L. Edgkworth, Esq. 
*' HoK. Bin, 

'* T have read your valuable present with care, so has also the whole flunlly ; 
Its design is excelent, it breaths forth a spirit of virtue and industry and in 
a word all the social virtues which constitute human happiness — Its other 
characters are admirably adapted to expose vice in all its hideous rorms, and 
gives us a view of those baneftill principles which terminate in certain misery 
and provds beyond a doubt that manv of mankind are the authors of their own 
calamities and frequently involve others in the same or similar unhappy cir^ 
ctmislances— 

'' l*hrioe happy are they who in affluence endeavour thus to amend the 
morals of mankind, it's they only who eqjoy (rue felicity — their example and 
their precepts have a powerfhil influence on all around them and never fhils 
to excite a virtuous emulation, except, among the utterly abandon'd and prof- 
ligate— 

** On the contrary, flunilies in elevated situations of life who devote rbeir 
time to dissipation and its sensual allurements are the pest of society — the vices 
and crimes of the great are flrequently imitated by the lower ranks— they aH 
die, and no memorial left behind but that of folly and an ill-spent life. 

*' May that life of virtue so strongly recommended be long the shining orna- 
ment of you and your (hmily, and its end be revrarded with a crown of etertud 
!iappiiiess, which is the joint wish of the temily of— 

^ FARMER GBAX. 

"/ulyl#f, 1804." 
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